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PREFACE. 



rilHIS is not a work written by a thinker especially 
-"- for thinkers ; it is a work written for the people 
by one of themselves. It appears to the writer that 
the majority of original works on serious subjects are 
written as though by, and for, members of a mutual 
admiration society. They are, as a rule, so abstruse 
as to be entirely above the heads of the mass of the 
people, and so long drawn out, by ringing the changes, 
as it were, on every point of the argument, as to be 
positively wearisome to all but those who are entirely 
at leisure, and have time and inclination to appreciate 
mere mental gymnastics, and literary skill in pursuing 
an argument to its furthermost retreats. Thus they 
appeal only to a coterie, and their contents only be- 
come known to the people by the process of being 
sifted through newspapers, by which process it is 
vastly distorted. Mr. Leslie Stephen's " Science of 
Ethics " affords a good illustration of these defects. 
Although in reality one of the most valuable works 
in the language, the author's imagination is so ex- 
uberant, and the argument, in consequence, so 
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redundant, that the verdict of most people, not of the 
class above mentioned, will undoubtedly be that it is 
an intolerably wearisome work. The same work also 
offers . an illustration of another common defect, for 
which Mr. Stephen in his preface apologises. This 
consists in the ignoring of the opinions and conclusions 
of other writers, and dogmatising calmly as though 
nothing had ever been said on the subject before. 
Thus, Mr. Spencer rests one of the arguments in his 
" Man versus The State " on the supposed validity of 
the wages-fund theory, which he introduces without a 
word to show that a theory that has been renounced 
by almost every economist of standing through- 
out the world had ever been called into question. Mr. 
Stephen excuses himself on the ground that to refer 
to other writers leads to digression, and is appealing 
to authority. But Mr. Stephen overlooks the fact 
that not referring to other writers amounts to exalt- 
ing oneself to an authority, — or perhaps he did not 
overlook it. Moreover, it cannot be called a 
digression to discuss the views of other writers on the 
subject, for the value of any view is only in so far as 
it remains uncontroverted. The value of any dogmatic 
statement standing by itself, and unsupported by the 
confutation of conflicting statements, is infinitesimal. 

I have endeavoured to avoid these faults. Rather 
than ring the changes on a point in itself sufficiently 
obvious, I have preferred insistence by iteration, and 
have attempted to refute every conclusion contrary 
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to my own which I have been able to find in the 
works of our best writers, and have supported my 
own by references in the same way. When the 
reference would be at all digressive I have adopted 
the admirable German system of carrying on the 
discussion in a foot-note. 

Many will no doubt deprecate the freedom with 
which Mr. Herbert Spencer has been criticised. For 
some years I called myself a disciple of Mr. Spencer, 
but the publication of his "Man versus The State" 
led me to study again the whole of his works, with 
the result which is embodied in the criticisms. As a 
philosopher, Mr. Spencer, if full of faults, is still, in 
my opinion, on a level with the greatest the world 
has yet seen, and in advance of perhaps all but Hegel. 
But when he leaves pure philosophy, and enters the 
field of mere politics, he renounces all his philosophy, 
and exhibits an inconsistency, and a spirit of de- 
pendency on sheer fetichism, that is nothing short of 
lamentable. Leckey says : " The object of the politi- 
cian is expediency, and his duty is to adapt his measures 
to the often crude, undeveloped and vacillating con- 
ceptions of the nation. The object, on the other 
hand, of the philosopher is truth, and his duty is to 
push every principle which he believes to be true to 
its legitimate consequences, regardless of the results 
that may follow. Nothing can be more fatal in 
politics than a preponderance of the philosophical, or 
in philosophy than a preponderance of the political 
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spirit." 1 Mr. Spencer tries to be both philosopher and 
politician ; but while he pursues his philosophy in the 
true spirit of a search after truth, he applies abstract 
principles, which are not even drawn from his own 
philosophy, to political subjects, a course which, as 

Mr. Leckey points out, must be fatal. This being 
the case, I cannot subscribe to the doctrine that 
because an individual has done great things, and 
propounded great truths, he is to be exempt from 
criticism in all he writes, the more especially when 
it is remembered that the very greatness of the writer 
gives extra importance to all he writes. I have, 
therefore, no apologies to offer for the harsh criticisms 
I have passed on Mr. Spencer's political writings, nor 

for showing how thoroughly inconsistent some portions 
of his philosophy are with others. 

For the want of literary skill displayed in this 
volume I have only to offer the excuse that I had no 
academical training, and practically no education at 
all. Debarred by ill-health from attending school till 
long past the ordinary age, I was shifted from one 
private school to another, at each of which the system 
and subjects were different, so that I had to begin 
again at each, and was finally removed from University 
College School at sixteen years of age. Two years 
in a banking office, and twelve of hunting, trading, 
diamond and gold digging, and of aimless wandering 
in South Africa did not add much to my equipment 

1 History of Rationalism, vol ii. p. 144. 
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for the literary field, and it was not till, at thirty-two 
years of age, journalistic work in New Zealand led me 
into it, that I began serious study. For the ten years 
from that time I have been a close and incessant 
student of books and newspapers on all subjects, and 
from all parts of the world, and for three years varied 
ray studies by an active participation in public affairs 

in Sydney. As an unknown writer I mention these 
facts in apology for entering the world of polemics, 
and in excuse of the shortcomings of my contribution 
to it. 

Like Bastiat's " Harmonies of Political Economy," 
my book is addressed to the Youth of my country, 
rather than to those whose opinions are already fixed 

for good or ill. 

G. L. 

Penzance, Feb. 26, 1886. 

P.S. — Domestic reasons have led me to withhold the 
publication of the work until now, in consequence of 
which many of the illustrations, taken from current 
literature, will be found to be rather out of date, but 
as they serve the purpose quite as well, I have not 
thought it desirable to alter them. 

July 24, 1887. 
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CHAPTER L— INTRODUCTORY. 

THE PROBLEM — INDIVIDUALISM, OR COLLECTIVISM ? 

JOHN STUART MILL in the opening sentences of 
the introductory chapter to his essay On Liberty, 
stated his opinion that Social Liberty "is likely soon to 
make itself recognised as the vital question of the future. ,, 
This anticipation cannot be said to be yet actually fulfilled, 
but nevertheless the question occupies more and more the 
attention of our thinkers and writers. In the past, when 
the question was raised it had reference only to disputes 
with authority as to the right to liberty in special instances, 
as the right to worship in a particular way, or the right to 
publish whatever opinions people desired to, and so forth. 
Later, the question of Liberty was wrapped up in the right 
of the commercial classes to trade freely without any 
governmental restrictions being set upon their operations, 
and even when the discussion apparently drifted from this 
subject, and matters were introduced that had no ostensible 
connection with it, it was well understood by the initiated 
that the enforcement of this right was the ultimate pur- 
pose to be served. But the question is now assuming a 
totally different aspect. It is no longer a question between 
those in authority and those under it, but is fast becoming 
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a question between the people and themselves. In 
England, France, and the United States, authority, as 
distinct from the people, lingers more as the effect of long- 
standing custom not yet shaken off, than as an actual living 
force ; and the real strife, where it exists, is chieflj r between 
sections of the people themselves. When the question of 
Liberty is now raised by those who are in earnest in the 
matter, as being themselves personally concerned in the 
elucidation of it, or as being stirred up with sympathy for 
those thus personally concerned, it is not raised as a mere 
question of Liberty as against authority, but as a question 
of the rights of one section of society as opposed to those 
claimed by another. The malcontents do not direct their 
complaints against the Government as such, for that, 
making allowances for old customs yet lingering, is largely 
representative of the popular will ; the complaints are 
directed entirely against selfish class privileges, which are 
not of themselves fundamental features or necessities of the 
present form of Government, but are rather partly remnants 
of a species of authority no longer in living existence, and 
partly the results of a one-sided freedom that had in the 
past been advocated by some in full knowledge of its actual 
tendency, and by others in the belief that it was in reality 
what it professed to be. 

It is true that Mr. Spencer and his disciples, and others 
who, from motives best known to themselves, endeavour 
to disguise the real issue, strive to narrow down the question 
to the old sense of revolt against authority ; but those who 
do this in good faith do so under a misconception. They 
confound the State with a self-constituted Government. 
The question of Government will be found more or less 
fully discussed in various parts of the ensuing pages ; it is 
sufficient to note here that Government is a natural pheno- 
menon, observable with greater or less distinctness through- 
out the Animal Kingdom, which, being gregarious in 
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its nature, contracts customs, we need not inquire how 
prompted, which have the same authority as among our- 
selves, and which often partake of the forms and methods 
that obtain with us. Early man is gregarious in the same 
way, and his actions and habits are controlled by customs, 
partly unconscious, and partly discussed and deliberately 
adopted. A number of people thus collected together form 
a State, or a Social Organism, the operations of which are, 
unconsciously for the most part, organic. But the philosophy 
of organic life is not understood by those forming the State, 
and it comes to pass that certain of them, distinguished by 
intelligence and strength, constitute themselves into a 
Government. At this point the arguments of the writers 
in question are applicable, and of the greatest importance. 
But henceforth the Government becomes gradually widened, 
until it embraces nearly the whole of the individuals com- 
posing the State. The Government becomes the State, and 
the State the Government. Here tlieir arguments are quite 
beside the mark, and can have little bearing on the facts of 
the case. The question of Liberty is not one as against a 
conflicting authority, but one as among the people them- 
selves — a question whether each individually, or all collec- 
tively, shall lay down the law for each. When this point 
is satisfactorily settled, and the operations dependent on the 
settlement in full working order, the State will have 
resumed its early perfect organic life, with this difference — 
that its organic operations and functions have become en- 
tirely conscious, instead of being, for the most part, 
unconscious. Thus those who argue against the authority 
of the State overlook the fact that it has in this later stage, 
into which we are now entering, practically ceased to be a 
mere union of two parties whose interests conflict with 
each other, and become a homogeneous whole, the interests 
of the atoms of which are identical. It is also true that 
Mr. Spencer has made an attempt to show that in dis- 
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cussing the question of Liberty, the difference between a 
self-constituted authority, and an authority which is that 
of the State as a whole, is irrelevant to the issue; but 
whether he has met with success, or otherwise, in this 
quixotic attempt, will be gathered in the course of the 
pages to come. 

The problem we have to deal with is, then, whether the 
interests of each and all are best served by individual or 
collective supremacy ? It has to be discussed from the 
standpoint whether each is likely to prosper more by doing 
as he likes, or by acting only in accordance with rules laid 
down by all collectively for the regulation of each in- 
dividually. And by the interests of each, of course, is 
meant the happiness of each, for it is obvious that 
individual happiness and interest must mean the same 
thing. The consideration of this problem must of necessity 
lead to the examination of all those privileges, or rights, as 
they are called, which are claimed by certain special classes, 
as the right to ownership of land, the right to private 
property, the right " to do what each wills with his own," 
the right to make "free contracts," and so forth. It is 
" rights" of this character that have taken the place of 
authority in all discussions in respect of Liberty, and the 
attempts made by Mr. Spencer and his school to trail a 
false issue across the question, must certainly fail in draw- 
ing it away from the real point in dispute. 

To deal with this problem in a complete and com- 
prehensive manner it is necessary to go to the root of the 
matter, and inquire into the relations which exist between 
Liberty and Law, and determine the precise place and value 
of each as factors in all natural phenomena. It is the fault 
of nearly all discussions on the subject that these relations 
are left undetermined, and a plunge is at once made in 
media8 res, under the assumption that Liberty is one thing 
and Law another, and that everyone knows exactly what 
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they are. There could be no greater mistake than this, 
and, as I have shown, the omission to make the necessary 
determination has invalidated almost the whole of the 
attempts made to fix the legitimate amount of freedom that 
each individual is entitled to. Nor are we any nearer a 
final solution even when we have made this initial 
determination, nor, indeed, any more capable of arriving at 
it, unless we establish a basis of departure deduced from 
the .nature of man and society. Man is not an accident, 
nor is society a fortuitous concourse of atoms, and we can- 
not solve the problem of Collectivism or Individualism 
unless we agree upon certain premises that must be inferred 
from the natural features of these phenomena. From this 
basis we can, if we are careful to be guided by the light 
given by the determination of the relations existing between 
Liberty and Law in all phenomena, deduce certain general 
principles which should control all acts of social communion, 
and by these general principles we must be governed in our 
attempts at final solution. 

But even at this point our task is far from finished. In 
the course of our investigations we find that any conclusions 
an inductive inquiry on these lines may lead us to, is 
crossed and contradicted by a set of a priori doctrines 
widely disseminated and largely, if blindly, accepted. 
These doctrines are known under the generic denomination 
of Political Economy, and so great has been their influence, 
that any solution of the problem of Collectivism or In- 
dividualism would, by many, be ipso facto condemned if it 
conflicted with them. Perhaps, then, the most important 
part of the task is to show not only that these doctrines are 

1 The word "deduced" does not quite express my meaning, nor is there any 
word in the language that does exactly convey the sense intended when the 
word " deduce " is generally used. " Deduce " has more or less reference to the 
deductive method, but it is the inductive that is meant to be indicated by it. 
The word " induce " cannot be used, as it is appropriated in another sense. 
Perhaps "inducted " would be more applicable. 
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inconsistent with the facts and inductions of experience 
which, of course, will abundantly appear in the course of 
the general inquiry, but that they are of themselves in- 
consistent with each other, contradictory, and illogical ; and 
furthermore, that the differences of opinion among the 
professors of the cult are so great, and so mutually 
destructive, as to deprive it of the smallest scientific value- 
Finally, it will be necessary to re-affirm the solution arrived 
at as against the politico-economical reasons urged against 
it. 

This, then, is the task I have set myself in the following 
pages, and if it is performed in a perfunctory, crude, and 
discursive manner, the magnitude and profundity of the 
questions involved must be my excuse. 



CHAPTER II. 

WHAT IS LIBERTY? 

THE relationship between Liberty and Law has been 
much confused by the vague and indeterminate ideas 
many writers appear to possess in respect to the exact 
significance of these terms. Indeed, the conception pre- 
sumed to be conveyed when the word Liberty is made use 
of has rarely been submitted to actual definition. It seems 
to have been tacitly assumed that there could be no possi- 
bility of doubt as to the real nature of Liberty, and that 
any definition or description would be a mere w r aste of 
words. 

And it is the more confusing that these assumptions have 
by no means gone on the same lines, so that the real tend- 
ency of the doctrines sought to be inculcated is not always 
apparent. This being the case, it is clearly necessary at the 
outset to inquire into the nature of Liberty, and examine 
the positions and assumptions of some of the writers who 
have dealt with the question, so that, at all events, with 
regard to the present work, there may be no ambiguity in 
respect to the conclusions ultimately adopted. 

The primary significance of Liberty is obviously to do as 
one likes regardless of all considerations ; but this is so 
manifestly impossible in practical life that few writers of 
any standing have been bold enough to adopt it. Cicero 
certainly tells us that " The essence of liberty is to live just 
as you choose," 1 but that he did not really believe this is 

1 De. Off., b. i. c. xx. 
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easily gathered from other parts of his works. The follow- 
ing, for instance, is in direct contradiction to it : " Liberty 
can have no certain dwelling in any state, except where the 
laws are equal, and the power of public opinion supreme/' 1 
for it is clearly impossible to live as one chooses in any state 
where the laws are equal, for that would be assuming every- 
one to have equal desires and aspirations, nor in one where 
public opinion is supreme. 

In our own day, indeed, if there have been no writers of 
standing who have adopted this view of Liberty, there have 
been many pamphleteers and journalists who have done so. 
Nihilism takes its stand upon it, 2 oblivious to the obvious 
fact that Liberty would be thereby destroyed instead of con- 
solidated ; for if everyone did as he liked, no conceivable 
power could prevent the rich and strong from oppressing 
the poor and weak, so long as human nature remained any- 
thing like it is at present 

But if no one has had the temerity to define Liberty in 
these terms, so far, at least, as applied to human relations, 
the Individualists have run dangerously close to it in their 
expositions of their doctrines. Indeed, the anarchical schemes 
of the Nihilists have been described as " Individualism run 
mad ; " 8 and if it be said that there is any injustice in the 
description, no candid student with a mind perfectly free 
from any previous prejudices would venture to assert that 
it is Individualism that suffers in it. " Man," says the 
High Priest of Individualism, " must have liberty to go, and 
to come, and to see, to feel, to speak, to work, to get food, 
raiment, shelter, and to provide for each and all of the needs 
of his nature. He must be free to do everything which is 
directly or indirectly requisite for the due satisfaction of 
every mental and bodily want." 4 The student who left off 

1 Republic, cap. 31. 3 J. Bae, " Contemporary Socialism/' p. 283. 

3 Hyndman " Historical Basis of Socialism, w p. 429. 

4 H. Spencer, "Social Statics.," p. 77. 
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his researches at this point, thinking naturally that he had 
arrived at the gist of the individualistic system, would cer- 
tainly come to the conclusion that there is little difference 
between Anarchy and Individualism. But if he read a little 
further he will learn the strange inconsistency of Individual- 
ism. On the same page we find the following : — " This, 
however, is not the eight of one, but of all. All are endowed 
with faculties. All, therefore, must be free to do those 
things in which the exercise of them consists. That is, all 
must have rights to liberty of action. And hence there 
necessarily arises a limitation. For if men have like claims 
to that freedom which is needful for the exercise of their 
faculties, then must the freedom of each be bounded by the 
similar freedom of all. When in the pursuit of their respec- 
tive ends two individuals clash, the movements of the one 
remain free only in so far as they do not interfere with the 
like movements of the other. This sphere of existence into 
which we are thrown not affording room for the unrestrained 
activity of all, and yet all possessing, in virtue of their con- 
stitutions, similar claims to such unrestrained activity, there 
is no course but to apportion out the unavoidable restraint 
equally. Wherefore, we arrive at the general proposition, 
that every man may claim the fullest liberty to exercise 
his faculties, compatible with the possession of like liberty 
by every other man." A little consideration will show that 
this limitation destroys almost every shred of the liberty 
claimed in the preceding proviso, and that the definition, as 
a whole, is therefore self-destructive. The limitation is, in 
reality, perhaps the most tremendous restriction to individual 
liberty that could be set, hardly to be exceeded by any con- 
ceivable scheme of despotism not amounting to positive 
slavery. 

But the inconsistency does not stop here. Mr. Spencer 
admits 1 that this definition must be regarded as negatively 

1 Ibid, p. 81. 
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erroneous, in that it leaves everyone free to inflict pain on 
everyone else. Nevertheless, he adopts it, saying that a 
supplementary law may be added ! Thus, further on, 1 we 
are told that " the restriction it puts on the free exercise of 
the faculties, though the chief, is not the sole restriction, 
and must be received without prejudice to further ones." 
These further ones, however, are " of quite inferior authority 
to the original law, and are superior forms of expediency/ 
Mr. Spencer sways too and fro between these two proposi- 
tions, evidently in a complete dilemma, and a stranger case 
of intellectual vacillation has rarely been seen. He eventu- 
ally discards the supplementary laws after declaring them 
necessary, thus leaving mankind, according to his own 
showing, free to inflict pain on each other, not apparently 
admitting that, to inflict pain is to encroach on another's 
liberty. Nor is it easy to understand with what grace Mr. 
Spencer can, even temporarily, advocate measures of 
" superior expediency," seeing that the work is written 2 for 
the express purpose of refuting the doctrine of expediency. 
Is it only inferior expediency that Mr. Spencer objects to ? 

The definition is, moreover, altogether at variance with 
the expositions of their doctrines by the Individualists 
themselves, in which they denounce almost all kinds of 
legislation, the greater part of which is obviously for the 
protection of that very liberty which theyjprofess to desire, 
and to prevent that very aggression which their definition 
declares to be unlawful. This is not the place to enter into 
any demonstration of this ; an attempt will be made in an- 
other chapter, but the present purpose is merely to collect 
together some of the leading definitions of Liberty, with the 
view to the adoption of some exact idea to be conveyed by 
the word, if it is to 1x3 made use of at all. 

Montesquieu, in his " Spirit of the Laws," gives various de- 
finitions that have been current at different times and in 

1 /bid, p. 82. ' 2 /bid, Introduction, sec. f>. 
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different states, but as they had reference merely to pheno- 
mena of local and temporary character they need not be re- 
produced. But previous to the rise of the modern schools of 
political economists, there was a very general idea that there 
was some connection between liberty and security for pro- 
perty, which was afterwards adopted by the political econo- 
mists as a deduction from their premises. Thus, Fox, in a 
speech in 1784, expressed himself in these terms : " Liberty 
consists in the safe and sacred possession of a man's pro- 
perty." 1 But this definition clearly covers but little of the 
ground, and could only have been adopted at a time when 
the property of the privileged classes was threatened with 
confiscation, or when it began to be hinted that the means 
by which it was obtained were questionable, and, therefore, 
the right to it debatable. Nor could it have been used by 
any but the propertied classes — though, by the way, it is 
curious to find Fox enunciating it, who notoriously lived 
more on other people's property than on his own. Montes- 
quieu was perhaps the first to give expression to it, which 
he did in these terms : " Philosophical liberty consists in the 
free exercise of the will, or at least, if we must speak agree- 
ably to all systems, in an opinion that we have the free 
exercise of our wills. Political liberty consists in security, 
or, at all events, in the opinion that we enjoy security." 2 
Montesquieu did not, however, like Fox and others, narrow 
the application of the definition to security for property only, 
but applied it also to attacks on person or character, and 
to other sufficiently obvious attacks. But Montesquieu, 
in another part of his work, gave what is essentially a 
different definition, although believed by him to be the same, 
and which, as will be seen hereafter, is a nearer approach to 
a common-sense view of the matter than any other we can 
find in modern literature. 

1 Quoted by W. Roacher, " Principles of Political Economy," vol. i. t p. 236. 
* •• Spirit of the Laws," B. 12, C. 2. 

C 
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A later writer, in a work which was put forward with the 
express purpose of refuting J. S. Mill's monograph On Liberty ; 
but which signally failed to do so 1 enunciates the theory that 

* Sir J. F. Stephen, " liberty, Equality, and Fraternity." Thia ia the moat un- 
satisfactory work the present writer has come across in his researches on thia 
question. He had hoped to derive a good deal of assistance from it, bat finds 
himself hardly able to acquiesce in a single sentiment it contains, so far at least 
aa relates to Liberty. The value of the author's judgments on the dicta of Mill 
may be realised from the following extraordinary contradiction. On page 43 we 
find this : " The great defect of Mill's later writings seems to me to be that he 
has formed too favourable an estimate of human nature." But on page 244 we 
are confronted with the exact opposite : " It would be easy to show from other 
parts of Mill's later works what a low opinion he has of the world at large." 
Sir Fitzjames Stephen clearly forms different conceptions of Mill's meaning at 
different times of reading, so that his criticisms are completely valueless. But 
apart from this, and other contradictions quite as glaring, the whole tenor of the 
work is sufficient to condemn it. The author's objections to liberty rest mainly 
on his belief that religion ought to be forced by society on all its members (145). 
He does not care what religion, but the State must recognise one religion as true, 
and conduct all its legislation on that assumption. When asked for a criterion of 
truth, he says (75) that the State must be guided by the view that happens to be 
dominant at the time. He admits (310) that God is not good, and that the only 
feeling we can have towards him is fear ; and yet the worship of this God who ia 
not good is to be enforced by legal penalties. That is to say, he maintains this 
view in whole chapters, but suddenly, without warning declares (76), immedi- 
ately after repeatedly referring to the action of the legislature in reference to re- 
ligion, that he does not advocate legal compulsion, but social intolerance ! If any 
meaning can be extracted from this jumble it is that the legislature is to compel 
society to be intolerant to those who will not worship this God who is not good. 
Society is even to fight to enforce this religion on foreign States, but it is (95) to 
"fight moderately." 

It may here be remarked, by the way, that Sir Fitzjames Stephen afterwards 
said, in the Nineteenth Century, June, 1884, that the world could do without re- 
ligion at all. 

Sir Fitzjames Stephen is in fact in favour of all compulsion, provided the ob- 
ject aimed at is good ; which of course is a mere begging of the question, because 
in the majority of cases people object to compulsion, not simply because it is com- 
pulsion, but because they believe the object aimed at is distinctly bad. No one 
who believes in the efficacy of vaccination objects to being compelled to vaccinate 
his children ; but those who, like myself, regard it as the most monstrous delu- 
sion of the century, and fraught with untold disaster to the human race (those 
who doubt this would do well to read " Forty-five Years of Official Registration,'* 
by Dr. A. R. Wallace, LL.D., F.R.S., &c.), most strenuously object to being thua 
compelled, altogether apart from the other question as to whether compulsion, 
qua compulsion, can be a good thing in any case. like many more writers on the 
questions of Liberty and of I aw, Sir F. Stephen does not appear to realise tha 
distinction between compulsion and prohibition. Nay, he goes even further than 
this, and actually calls (54) the non-recognition by the law or the State of re- 
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the problem of liberty is expressed in the ideas of hope versus 
fear, and pleasure versus pain. The first is hardly intellig- 
ible, for hope and fear are merely emotions, and though they 
may be motives they can have no bearing on conduct so long 
as they remain emotions and do not pass into acts. The 
latter is also partly open to the same criticism, though not 
nearly to the same extent ; but they are both so indefinite, 
and open to such widely different interpretations, that it is 
hardly worth while devoting any examination to them. Of 
course Sir F.Stephen believed he derived them from Ben tham, 
but in Bentham's theory of pleasure and pain there is no 
mention of liberty as such. He gives as necessary to his 
scheme of utility fourteen specific sources of pleasure, 1 and 
his conception of liberty was, therefore, freedom to follow 
these particular pleasures, always supposing that 2 no mis- 
chief is thereby done to the community. This, of course, 
leaves the matter exactly where it was ; for what it may be 
that amounts to mischief to the community is in the high- 
est degree debatable, and is, in fact, the very problem on 
which Bentham was engaged. True it is that Bentham lays 
down with a considerable degree of exactness the conduct he 
considers mischievous to society, and accordingly liable to 
punishment if put into practice ; and were he engaged 

ligion coercion. It is difficult to trace the course of reasoning that could possiblj 
lead up to such a conclusion as this. In like manner, he declares (20) people 
fighting for their liberty to be really coercing, instead of prohibiting. This 
naturally leads him to the startling doctrine that it is wrong (70) to hold any 
opinion unless one is ready to fight to the death to force it on others. So en- 
amoured, indeed, is Sir F. Stephen of fighting, that he says (144) that life would 
be insupportable without war. Apart from its logical absurdity, the sentiment 
that life would be insupportable without the violent death of others is so morally 
atrocious that one starts back appalled from it. On the whole there is perhaps 
no book to be found fuller of paradoxes, contradictions, and conclusions which 
violate every instinct of common-sense, than this of Sir Fitsjames Stephen, and 
were it not for the legal eminence of the author I should have passed it by as 
unworthy the attention of any who is soberly and earnestly endeavouring to 
throw some light, however little, on the great problem of human liberty and 
human rights. 

1 J. Bentham, "Principles of Morals," vol. i., chap. 5. 

s/btii., voL it, chap. 7. 
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merely in the practical application of political science it 
might be said that his expositions were well suited to the 
times in which he lived. That they are not now so suited 
may be gathered from the fact that he includes among 
public offences anything " tending to weaken the force of the 
religious sanction, including blasphemy and profaneness ; or 
tending to misapply the force of the religious sanction, in- 
cluding false prophecies, and other pretended revelations; 
also heresy where the doctrine broached is pernicious to the 
temporal interests of the community j" 1 which offences, be- 
sides being repugnant to modern ideas, contain at least two 
clear beggings of the question. Still less can Bentham's 
conclusions be accepted as general principles for guidance, 
for they contain no element of finality, and repeatedly 
assume the very thing sought to be proved. 

Far clearer-sighted are some of the later jurists, promi- 
nent among whom stands Professor Sheldon Amos, a writer 
whose equal can hardly be found, either in ancient or modern 
times, for clearness of exposition, strict impartiality, or 
sound common-sense reasoning. Mr. Amos defines Liberty 
in these terms : 2 " Lilxjrty on its positive side denotes the 
fulness of individual existence. On its negative side it 
denotes the necessary restraint on all which is needed to 
promote the greatest possible amount of liberty for each." 
This distinction is of the highest importance, and it is for 
lack of making it that the Individualist school has fallen 
into such strange inconsistencies. They no doubt claim 
that their own definition and that of Mr. Amos, in respect 
of the limitations set to positive liberty, are identical, but 
they are not, and, moreover, they, in all their expositions of 
their doctrines, write as though they accepted not the nega- 
tive side of the definition but the positive only — they do 
not recognise the limitations, but only the liberty. 

Although I do not think Mr. Spencer can be charged 

1 Ibid., vol., ii., chap. 14. 2 S. Amos, " Science of Law," p. 00. 
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directly with the paradox, as he combats it, as stated by 
Bentham, on the ground that it in effect tells us nothing, 1 
yet most Individualists claim that their central idea is the 
greatest good of the greatest number. The idea conveyed 
by the definition laid down by Mr. Amos goes much further 
than this. The greatest good of the greatest number pre- 
supposes that the good of the smaller number cannot be 
effected, and that it must be subordinated to that of the 
greater number. It is, in reality, not merely the rule of the 
majority, but the absolute rule of the majority. Now, it is 
perfectly plain that the rule of the majority is the only 
clear principle that can be accepted by democratic com- 
munities ; the absurdity of its opposite, that the minority 
must rule, is sufficient to establish its sanction. But, on the 
other hand, the rule of the majority by no means warrants 
its absolute rule. The minority has, man for man, equal 
rights with the majority, but as it is a minority it would 
be a manifest injustice for it to claim power over the majo- 
rity. Therefore, as its rights must be in some way recognised* 
a compromise has to be effected by which the rights of the 
two parties may be mutually adjusted according to the 
dictates of natural justice, as determined by due discussion 
and discrimination. 2 Thus we arrive at the doctrine of that 
School of Socialists generally known as Collectivists — " the 
greatest possible good to all," 3 and this is the idea conveyed 
by the negative side of Professor Amos' definition, in so far 
as it suggests any good at all. I cannot, however, accept it 
as a final statement of the true nature of liberty, for the 
reason among others that it implies another of the mistakes 
made by the Individualists. It maintains, if only by im- 
plication, that Liberty is an end to be sought for itself, 
not a means to human happiness, or to social stability. 
Some of the Individualists go to great extremes in this 

1 " Social Station," Introduction. 

3 Compare S. Amos, M Science of Politics," p. 219. 

* See O. Mario, " Weltekonomie." 
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direction. Thus wo find Mr. A. Herbert saying 1 that "it 
is a misfortune that social organisation is so unjust, but we 
must be true to the great principle of Liberty." (!) The 
absurdity of this position must be apparent at a glance. 
The doctrine that men and societies do not exist for their 
own sakes, and to work out their destinies in their own 
way in the search after the best possible, but only to carry 
out the dictates of an abstract principle, regardless of all 
considerations as to whether such a principle would work 
them good or evil, is so incongruous that it is difficult to 
deal with it seriously. Yet this is what Individualism 
really amounts to. It is first assumed that Liberty is es- 
sential to happiness, and then of necessity maintained that 
this principle must be upheld at all hazards. 2 If ex- 
perience shows that it has wrought evil in the building 
up of an organisation that is manifestly not in accord- 
ance with the edicts of common justice, this is a misfortune, 
but it must be borne rather than we should withdraw our 
allegiance from the abstraction that we have agreed to set up 
and worship. It is hard to believe that any man in his 
senses could be found to advocate such a doctrine, yet it is 
an undoubted fact that some of our greatest writers — I was 
about to say thinkers — have done so. And they have done 
it too with their eyes open to the fact that the measure of 
Liberty hitherto enjoyed has not had that good effect they 
expected from it. It is not only Mr. Herbert that admits 
this. All the political economists do the same. 3 

i " For Liberty," p. 70. 

* Mill appears to hold a somewhat similar view, for we find at page 48 of his 
Liberty the following : " But with regard to the merely contingent, or as it may 
be called constructive, injury which a person causes to society, by conduct which 
neither violates any specific duty to the public, nor occasions perceptible hurt to 
any assignable individual except himself, the inconvenience is one which society 
can afford to bear for the sake of the greater good of human freedom." For the 
baselessness of the idea that any action can be self -regarding, see page 46. 

> Take the following from Mr. Cairnes " Leading Principles'* (p. 340) at typical : 
" The fund available for those who live by labour tends in the progress of society, 
while growing actually larger, to become a constantly smaller fraction of the 
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No one sees it clearer than Mr. Spencer himself. Through- 
out his works, so far as they relate to man and society, runs 
a sense of the unjustness of modern organisation. He would 
not probably admit this to be a direct result of the liberty 
enjoyed, but he nowhere denies that it has arisen under a 
system that has accorded a greater measure of freedom than 
the world had ever before known since any species of govern- 
ment had become an established fact His essay on " The 
Morals of Trade '' is a sustained polemic against the com- 
mercial system of this country, on the ground that it is a 
hotbed of fraud, in which the rich victimize the poor, and in 
which such a thing as honesty is almost an unknown quan- 
tity, in that it is next to an impossibility. The " pressure 
of competition," he says, prevents traders from being honest 1 

To make the matter stranger, Mr. Spencer is a complete 
pessimist in respect to the moral and intellectual standard 
of the mass of his fellow creatures. He not only believes 
with Carlyle that they are mostly fools, but he thinks them 
mostly rogues also. Among all his numerous acquaintances 
he only knows six whom he would trust to fulfil their cove- 
nants without fear of punishment. 2 Yet with this estimate 

entire national wealth. If, then, the means of any one class of society are to be 
permanently limited to this fund, it is evident, assuming that tho progress of its 
members keeps pace with that of other classes, that its material condition in 
relation to theirs cannot but decline. Now, as it would be futile to expect, on 
the part of the poorest and most ignorant of the population, self-denial and pru- 
dence greater than that actually practised by the classes above them, the circum- 
stances of whose life are so much more favourable than theirs for the practice of 
these virtues, the conclusion to which I am brought is this, that unequal as is the 
distribution of wealth already in the country, the tendency of industrial progress 
—on the supposition that the present separation between industrial classes is 
maintained — is towards an inequality greater still. The rich will be growing 
richer ; and the poor, at least relatively, poorer. It seems to me, apart altogether 
from the question of the labourers interest, that these are not conditions which 
furnish a solid basis for a progressive social state." 

See also E. de Laveleye, ''Socialism of To-day. "xxvi., " In vain may the master 
wish to increase the wages of the workmen or to improve their condition. Com- 
petition forces him in spite of himself to reduce the cost of production as much 
as possible. n 

i Essays, vol. ii., " The Morals of Trade." 

* " The Han v. The State," p. 80. 
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of mankind he is prepared to remove all kinds of restrictive 
legislation having for its object the prevention of wrong to 
others through the exercise of those evil propensities the 
existence of which is so clear to him. His system, in fact, 
amounts to this : that a limited degree of freedom has resul- 
ted in a state of social organisation in which the dictates of 
the most elementary principles of justice are disregarded and 
subverted : therefore, to get rid of this state of things, it is 
necessarj' to accord greater freedom ! A more contradictory 
proposition was never put into words. One who was, like 
myself, a sincere optimist in regard to the good that is in 
man, might, with consistency, construct a theory of social 
organisation in which legislative restrictions should be con- 
fined to the most rudimentary measures of protection from 
violence ; but it is hardly conceivable how the pessimist in 
such matters can do so. Even the optimist when confronted 
with the actual facts of experience would have to abandon 
liis theory, for he would then find that however much good 
there may be latent in mankind, the latter must be placed 
in favourable conditions if the good is in any way to control 
his actions. To place man in conditions in which, in the 
nature of things, the evil propensities must come to the top 
and then to expect a righteous organisation of society and a 
righteous system of communion between man and man, is tD 
violate the very first dictates of ordinary common sense. 
To construct a theory of social communion on purely A priori 
grounds, without any reference to the existing character of 
the actual man who is the object of the problem, is as little 
to the point as would be the act of an architect who drew a 
plan suited only to a brick building, when the sole avail- 
able material was wood or iron. In either case the only 
result could be a complete collapse and a state of utter 
chaos. 

To make Liberty an end, instead of a means, is to miscon- 
ceive the whole problem, in that it is to beg the very ques- 
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tion at issue. 1 Mr. Spencer in laying down the essentials to 
happiness has no word to say as to the necessity of Liberty. 
The essentials he considers to be Justice and Beneficence ; 2 
Liberty he conceives to grow out of justice. In another 
chapter it is shown that Justice and Liberty, so far from 
being bound together are mutually destructive ; at present I 
wish merely to point to the fact that the Individualists have 
last sight of all other principles, and have elevated that of 
Liberty, not only to the first, but to the only place. Legis- 
lation of all kinds is condemned on the ground that it in- 
terferes with the liberty of people to get drunk, to breed 
epidemic diseases, to carry on noxious trades, to starve and 
work their children to death, to grind wages down to starva- 
tion point, and in other ways to oppress those who are 
weaker and less clever than themselves. They seem to be 
perfectly insensible to the obvious fact that the perpetration 
of all these acts is in direct encroachment on the liberties of 
others, and that the legislation is for the express purpose of 
preventing this encroachment. They are satisfied with, 
according to those oppressed, a similar liberty of oppression 
if they can effect it. They would rather see a fight between 
different factions than have a peaceful settlement of rival 
claims by legislation. For this, they conceive, to be in 
accordance with the principles of evolution, in which the 
fittest, or, in other words, the strongest survives, overlooking 
the manifest truth that human faculties, and, therefore, all 
the acts prompted by those faculties, must also be a part of 
that process of evolution. Individualists would, no doubt, 
deny that they follow Liberty as an end, instead of a means, 
although it has been shown above that Mr. Herbert does so. 
They may point to the fact that Mr. Spencer's premises lay 
down that Justice is the main essential to happiness, and that 
Justice presupposes Liberty. But it is to the expositions of 

1 Compare W. S. Jevons, " The State in relation to Labour," p. 13. 
* " Social Statics," p. 98. 
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the premises that we must go for proof of my allegation. 
No one could rise from the perusal of "The Man v. The State" 
without the conviction that Mr. Spencer had entirely lost 
sight of the limitations set by himself, and that all his argu- 
ments were in support, not of human happiness, but of the 
principle of Liberty, as such. And the same conclusion will 
be arrived at by a study of the works of the professed 
political economists, all of whom admit that things are as 
bad as they can be, yet they still advocate more and more 
Liberty. 1 

1 1 must except the latest writer on Politieal Economy, Profeuor Henry Sidg- 
wick, who, in his able work, " The Principles of Political Economy," seems to have 
abandoned all the old standpoints, and, so far as can be gathered from the exceed- 
ingly cautious language he employs, appears to advocate measures that a few 
years ago would have been branded as the most revolutionary Socialism. The 
following quotations will show that he, at all events, is not so enamoured of mere 
liberty as some others of his school : 

" Laiucr faire seems in some minds to be supported by a curious confusion of 
thought — the absence of governmental interference being assumed for simplicity's 
sake in the hypothetical reasoning by which the values of products and services 
are deductively determined, is at the same time vaguely regarded as a conclusion 
established by such reasonings." p. 405. 

" The proposition that natural liberty tends to the most economical production 
of wealth by no means necessarily implies the further proposition that it also 
tends to the most economic or equitable distribution of the aggregate produoe." 
Ibid. 

" All but a few fanatics admit that the beings for whom complete laitter faire 
is adapted are at any rate not members of any existing community." p. 418. . . 
..." To sum up : the general presumption derived from abstract economic reason- 
ing is not in favour of leaving industry altogether to private enterprise in any 
community that can usefully be taken even as an ideal for the guidance of prac- 
tical statesmanship, but is, on the contrary, in favour of supplementing and con- 
trolling such enterprise in various ways by the collective action of the community." 
p. 422. Surely any reference to political economy in favour of liberty must be the 
rankest hypocrisy after this. Professor Jevons must also be excepted. His 
" State in relation to Labour," is, throughout an attack upon the principles of 
laisaer faire, and it will be hereafter seen that his conclusions are practically the 
same as my own, although he does not arrive at them by the same road, nor 
justify them by the same comprehensive philosophical scheme of man and society. 
His views are condensed into a single sentence on page 42, where we are told 
that "laitser faire policy might be sustained if everybody understood his 
interests. But the very point of the matter is that ignorant people cannot take 
precautions against dangers of which they are ignorant." This passage has direot 
reference to the need of sanitary inspection, but as the spirit of the whole work 
is in the same direction it may be taken as typiosX 
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The true standpoint from which Liberty is to be regarded 
having been shown to be in its tendency to promote in- 
dividual happiness and social stability, any definition which 
makes it an end instead of a means to these stands self- 
condemned, and although that of Professor Amos does not 
go so far in this direction as some others, yet the implica- 
tion is there, and it cannot be accepted without considerable 
reservations. 

Adam Smith drew his ideas of Liberty directly from his 
belief that the world was governed by a benevolent Being 
who would not allow it to be abused. "All the inhabitants 
of the Univer8e, ,, he believed, "are under the immediate 
care and protection of that great benevolent and all-wise 
Being who directs the movements of nature, and who is de- 
termined by his own unalterable perfections to maintain in 
it at all times the greatest possible quantity of happiness/' 
It is no part of the present work to discuss purely theo- 
logical questions, but I may be permitted to say that it is 
now generally admitted that the control of the world is not 
of this beneficent character. And as an evolutionist I can- 
not but join Professor Cliffe-Leslie in raising a protest 
against the incalculable harm that has been done by allow- 
Even Professor Cairnes, admits that it falls to the ground as a scientific prin- 
ciple. (" Essays in Political Economy. ") 

Professor Sidgwiek is fully alive to the inconsistency of the political economists 
in advocating liberty in face of the obvious fact that it has worked evil to society, 
but he excuses them on these grounds : "Though English economists have, speak- 
ing broadly, adhered to Smith's limitations of the sphere of government, the 
more thoughtful among them have enforced these limitations sadly, rather than 
triumphantly, not as admirers of the social order at present resulting from natural 
liberty, but as convinced that it was at least preferable to any artificial order that 
government might be able to substitute for it. " p. 22. I must confess that for my- 
self I have not, unless it is in Mill, who, in fact, was fast abandoning his early 
political economy, observed any trace of sadness, and if the proverb, who excuses 
himself accuses himself, holds good collectively as well as individually, Professor 
Sidgwick's excuse looks rather condemnatory than otherwise. In the next chap- 
ter it will be seen that I have combatted the idea that governmental organisation 
is artificial. 

1 " Theory of Moral Sentiments," part 4, sec. 2. See also the remarks on the 
same of Professor Cliffe-Leslie, Essays, " The Political Economy of Adam Smith," 
p. 154 ; and of Professor Sidgwiek, " Principles of Political Economy, " p. 19. 
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ing the doctrine to enter into the calculations of economists 
and statesmen. If carried to its logical conclusion it would 
be the affirmation that no human control or government of 
any kind whatsoever was necessary. On the other hand, 
the logical conclusion is that if ever there has been a shade 
of injustice, or a spasm of pain, then the control is not 
beneficent. 1 

There are many other definitions of Liberty to be found 
in modem literature, but as they mostly run on the same 
lines as those already quoted, it is needless to refer to them, 
and I pass on to Mill's. Mill says that in past times 
Liberty meant protection against the tyranny of rulers 2 but 
that in the present times it means a good deal more, and he 
then gives his own definitions. As has been pointed out by 
Mr. John Morley, he in reality gives two distinct definitions. 8 
I do not think, however, that they are at all at variance, as 
the one indeed assumes the other. In one Liberty " is the 
principle tliat the sole end for which mankind are warranted 
individually or collectively in interfering with the liberty 
of action of any of their number is self -protection." 4 The 
other is that Liberty consists in the right of everyone who 
has arrived at the state of manhood or womanhood to follow 
and perform all such actions and desires as are self-regard- 
ing. Now the fault of these definitions is that they tell us 
nothing — beg in fact the very question at issue. Protection 
from what ? Here at once the whole field of inquiry is re- 
opened. Every one can understand what protection from 
bodily violence means, but violence is not the only form of 
aororression. The wildest socialist asks no more than self- 
protection, but his ideas of aggression differ doubtless from 

1 " How can it be that Brahm 

Would make a world and keep it miserable : 

Since if all-powerful, he leaves it so, 

He is not good ; and if not powerful, 

He is not God ? " 

E. Arnold, "The light of Asia." 

2 " On Liberty," chap. i. 3 Fortnightly Revietc, vol. xx, p. 288. 

" On Liberty," p. 6. People's edition. 
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those understood by Mill and his followers. The objections 
to private property are taken solely on protective grounds, 
it being believed that private property is nothing more 
than the robbery of one by another. 1 

In like manner, as will be seen hereafter, all the questions 
which exercise the political economist and the individualist 
can be brought within this domain of self-protection. 

The other definition is quite as perplexing. We have to 
put aside Liberty, as such, and settle what is meant by self- 
regarding actions. This at once plunges us into the 
tremendous inquiry of What ? and Whence ? if not of 
Whither ? We have to decide what is the Individual ? and 
what is Society ? before we can certainly say what are self- 
regarding actions, and what are not. It would be hopeless 
to attempt to introduce any such inquiry here, but the 
matter must be dealt with in some sort, or it will be im- 
possible to settle what we mean by Liberty. We must 
take up the inquiry at the point where it is generally 
accepted that society is an organism. 2 

Now if we grant that society is an organism, it is quite 
inconceivable that there can be any such things as self- 

1 Be it remarked, by the way, that it is not only Socialists who hold this view. 
Christ and his immediate followers held it. Basil, Chrysostom, Jerome, Ambrose, 
and Clement aU held it. In our own day we find the leading English economist 
of the day. Professor Henry Sidgwick, expressing something of the same kind 
in his "Principles of Political Economy.' 1 

* A late writer on these questions, Mr. Leslie Stephen , in his ' * Science of Ethics ; " 
dissents from the general view, and prefers the expression " social tissue " to 
"social organism, " drawing it from what he considers an obvious physiological 
analogy. I must confess to being entirely unable to perceive the analogy. The 
physiological tissue is built up of cells, and, says Mr. Stephen, the social tissue is 
built up of men (p. 120). This seems true enough at first consideration ; but 
will the analogy bear inquiry ? I think not. The physiological tissue is a uniform 
substance, composed of uniform cells ; the social tissue is not. The latter is com- 
posed of distinct races possessed of very different characteristics, although all are 
classed broadly as human beings. I am myself of the opinion that the evidence 
tends to show that man was evolved independently at different epochs, and in differ- 
ent places, showing a tendency in matter to produce man . The argument from philo- 
logy proves nothing against this view, for even were it established that all known 
languages are related to each other, which I do not think the evidence warranto, 
it would still remain that if there had been a tendency in matter to produce man 
hit infant language would be similar in cases of independent evolution, depending 
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regarding actions. The parts and members of an organism 
are so bound up together, and so inter-dependent, and 
dependent on the nature of the organism itself, that the 
slightest change in one of them must, in the nature of 
things, react on all the rest. 1 The reaction may not always 
be apparent to our senses, but it must be there. No parts 
of an organism can be independent of other parts. If from 
any cause the leaves of a tree get diseased, the tree is in- 
jured, if not killed ; and if only a portion get diseased, the 
tree is still injured, and stunted in its growth. It is the 
same in the animal world, as is so well shown in the old 

as it would on physiological structure. To deny that groups of the human race 
are separate organisms is to assert that all human beings are under the same laws, 
and are similarly affected by the same conditions, which is an obvious absurdity. 
The human race is of course a greater organism, and might even be called the 
"social tissue," though J think the term not so appropriate as "human tissue/ 1 
but that would not prevent each group living under its own laws and conditions 
from being a lesser organism. And if there is a social tissue there must be a 
tissue for every other substance and combination of substances. If we compare 
the human to the vegetable kingdom we see a distinct analogy. A tree is an 
organism, a forest a greater, and the vegetable kingdom the greatest, and while the 
latter might be called a tissue the forests and trees would still be lesser organisms. 
It seems then far more natural and more in analogy with other phenomena to 
regard social groups, no matter how got together, as distinct organisms thrown 
out in the course of nature. When Mr. Stephen argues that because war does 
not decide which race shall survive, but only which political organisation, 
it would be absurd to identify states as social organisms or as units in 
our calculations, I confess that even if I admitted his premises, which I 
cannot, I could not arrive at his conclusions. If it is not the relations between 
states that determines the fate of races, what is it ? To attempt to decide this 
without taking into consideration the mutual action of states is to leave half the 
problem untouched. But even if we admitted his premise the conclusion does 
not follow, because races lose all their old characteristics when living under 
different states, and consequently different laws ; the Jews alone having for any 
length of time defied change, although even in this case I believe that the race 
characteristics are not nearly so clearly defined as is generally believed. I think 
many well known English Jews resemble ordinary Anglo-Saxons much more than 
they do Khivan Jews. I take Mr. Stephen's conclusion to be a distinct rum 
sequitcr from an unKubstantiated premise. The analogy between a state and 
another organism miy not be absolutely perfect, but it is sufficiently so when we 
remember that organisms are of different kinds, and that no perfect analogy can 
be drawn between any two organisms of a different class, such as, for instance, 
a cabbage and an elephant. 

1 As an instance of the interconnection of social organisms and the impossibility 
of their performing self -regarding actions, the result of the act of Germany in 
demonetising silver may be pointed to. Universal depression of trade throughout 
the world was the direct result, and vast modifications in social organisation 
will owe their origin to the latter. 
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fable of the stomach and the hands. And if we consider 
the social organism we should find it the same. If the 
bakers strike, the people starve; if the mill-owners lock 
out, the people want for clothing. If the carriers strike, 
industry is brought to a standstill ; and if the landlords 
raise rent, agriculture is destroyed, and the food of the 
people cut short. And what is true of all together is true 
of each one by itself. The act of one is not so drastic as 
the act of all, but it is just as certain in its effects, and in 
its degree just as far-reaching. No tradesman can alter 
his methods without some effect, for good or evil, being felt 
by the people. And nearly everyone, be it remembered, is 
a tradesman. The land-owner, the capitalist, the artisan, 
the clerk, and the labourer are all in trade, and whatever 
they do reacts throughout the organism. None is indepen- 
dent of the other, and none in his business can perform a self- 
regarding action. And actions which are not acts of business 
cannot be excluded. We may not be able to trace cause and 
effect so well, but a little trouble will help us to do so. 

In addition to these considerations on the grounds of the 
organic nature of society, the mere imitative faculties of man 
will make him copy the slightest actions of his neighbours. 
How does custom arise but from the imitative faculties 
of man ; and what is custom but the forerunner of law ? 
The things done even in the privacy of the family are 
copied by the children, and by them imparted to other 
children, and thus diffused throughout society, and 
eventually transmitted to future generations. Mill would 
certainly call it a self-regarding action for a man to choose 
any cut of coat he fancied. But the cut would be copied, 
and it is conceivable that this cut might be of such a nature, 
or madfe of such a material, as to be injurious to the health 
of the individual, and thus the germs of disease would be 
diffused throughout society. Woman's low-necked dresses 
are, without doubt, prejudicial both to the health and morals 
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of society ; but the wearing of them is, equally without 
doubt, a self-regarding action from Mill's point of yiew. 
It is one of the peculiarities of human nature that the power 
of example is one of the greatest of all powers. There is 
nothing that man can do that is not of the nature of an 
example to others, either to point the finger of warning at, 
or to commend for imitation. When Mill calls the action of 
a man getting drunk, a self-regarding one, we can only 
listen with astonishment. I venture to say that there is 
scarcely anything in the whole range of human possibilities 
that has wider effects on society than the presence in its 
midst of a drunken man or a drunken woman. In addition 
to the bad example, he works direct injury to his family 
whether he be rich or poor, by, in the one case, depriving 
them of their proper comforts, and perhaps even necessaries 
of life, and in both by imparting disease, and perhaps by 
personal violence. Even if the drunkard have no belongings 
at all, and remains in the privacy of his own chamber, he 
still works injury to society. For lie deprives it of the 
labour of his hand or his brain, he lessens the cohesion and 
strength of society, and he uses his capital unproductively. 

When Mill argues that what are called duties to our- 
selves are not socially obligatory, he enunciates a sentiment 
with which I cannot for an instant agree. A little-known 
writer, A. J. Davis, in whose writings, among a good deal 
that is trivial, may be found great stores of wisdom, gives 
the best definition of human conduct that may be deemed 
srood conduct I have met with. He savs 1 that it consists in 
self-justice, fraternal justice, or justice to those with whom 
we are brought into contact, and universal justice. The 
wisdom of this is self-evident. It is perfectly clear that if 
we are not just to ourselves, universal justice is not attained. 
Society is defrauded of so much of the best possible as is 
measured by the default in self-justice in individuals. 

1 " Nature's Divine Revelations.'* 
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Again, if we are not just to ourselves, it must be perfectly 
plain that we cannot be just to others. By failure in 
justice to ourselves, we must do some injury to ourselves, 
and perhaps ruin our health and constitution, and thus 
prevent ourselves from doing that which might within us 
lie to promote the welfare of our fellows and of society. 
Duties to ourselves are therefore as obligatory as duties to 
society, and that not merely from a selfish point of view, 
but from the point of view of social justice. Perhaps one 
reason why Mill objects to punishment for breaches of self- 
justice is that he appears (at all events, in the work in 
question) to regard punishment as vindictory in the old 
theological sense — that is to say, that it is inflicted to punish 
an evil-doer merely as a personal quid pro quo, whereas it is 
purely for reformatory and protective purposes. Indeed, 
lie has already admitted this, but repeatedly writes as 
though it were merely vindictory. It is very likely this 
that leads him to beg the question in so extraordinary a 
manner as to say 1 that no person can be punished for 
simply getting drunk, but that if there is any definite 
damage, or risk of damage, either to individuals or to 
society, he may be. 

Mr. Spencer endeavours to get rid of the difficulty in the 
way of admitting the possibility of self-regarding actions 
by describing the social organism as discrete, instead of, 
like other organisms, concrete. 2 But with all due deference 
to Mr. Spencer's eminent scientific attainments, it seems to 
me that a discrete organism is no organism at all. It lacks 
the very primary element of an organism. For what is an 
organism ? Is it not a concrete whole, complete in itself, 
with all its parts dependent on each other, and on the 
whole? It may, and must, be related to, and dependent for 
its existence on all other organisms ; but in itself it must be 
a concrete whole. Concreteness is the very feature that 

1 "On liberty," p. 48. a " Principles of Sociology, " vol. i., p. 475. 

D 
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distinguishes the organic from the inorganic, the criterion 
which determines what is an organism and what is not. A 
discrete loaf of bread would be only a lot of flour and 
water and yeast ; a discrete tree a lot of planks and bark 
and leaf -mould. In like manner a discrete social organism 
would be merely a number of people altogether unconnected 
with each other, and, pari passu, having no relations among 
themselves. But this view is contradicted by the most 
cursory observation of social phenomena. It could not be 
maintained for an instant by anyone who had ever emerged 
from his study and mixed with the busy world. * 

But we may take heart of grace. Mr. Spencer, as he so 
often does, only sets up the doctrine of a discrete organism 
to knock it down again. He shows us -how men are con- 
nected by the language of the emotions, and by the language 
of the intellect, and by other means, and winds up 2 in this 
guise: — "Society undergoes continuous growth; as it 
grows, its parts becoming unlike, exhibit increase of struc- 
ture ; the unlike parts simultaneously assume activities of 
unlike kinds ; these activities are not simply different, but 
their differences are so related as to make one another 
possible. The reciprocal aid thus given causes mutual 
dependence of the parts, and the mutually dependent parts, 
living by and for one another, form an aggregate constituted 
on the same general principle as an individual organism." 

An objection is also raised by Mr. Spencer, on the ground 
that while in an animal organism " consciousness is concen- 
trated in a small part of the aggregate, in the social organism 
it is diffused throughout the organism." Surely Mr. Spencer 
has lost sight of the lower orders of the animal kingdom, 
as polyps, for instance, which have no direct seat of con- 

1 " An oil-painting is something other than a mere aggregation of drops of oil 
and colour ; a statue something more than a combination of marble particles. A 
man is not a mere quantity of cells and blood corpuscles ; and so, too, the State 
is not a mere sum of citizens. " — Fluntschli, " Theory of the State," p. 18. 

2 " Principles of Sociology," vol. i., p. 480. 
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sciousness, nor have the vegetable kingdom. The analogy 
is not necessarily to the organisms of the higher order of 
the animal kingdom, or, indeed, to any particular kind of 
organism. Mr. Spencer himself deprecates the notion that 
be had ever compared the social organism to the human 
organism in his writings on the subject. It may also be 
observed, that there is a school of thinkers who maintain 
that the seat of consciousness is not in the brain at all. 

But is there no such thing as a corporate consciousness ? 
Mr. Spencer himself, in other parts of his works, admits 
that there is. In the " Morals of Trade " * he speaks of a cor- 
porate conscience, and on page 350 of the same essay, he 
writes : " Of late years there has been a remarkable growth 
in social self-consciousness." In another essay in the same 
volume, 2 in comparing a society to an animal organism, he 
calls Parliament the brain of the former (how then is it, by 
the way, that he objects to the brain exercising its natural 
functions of governing ?) But is it not a common remark, 
that such and such an act is adverse to the moral instincts 
of society, and that society was shocked at it, and con- 
demned it ? What can this mean but that society has a 
corporate conscience. So far from it being true, as Mr. 
Spencer maintains, that the living units of society cannot 
and do not lose individual self-consciousness, I believe that 
the fulness of self -consciousness can never be attained until 
the sense of self is lost in the greater self of society. This 
sentiment is similar to the Buddhist and Brahman belief of 
ultimate absorption into the Whole, falsely called annihila- 
tion, 8 and to the speculations of Hegel and Principal Caird. 4 

1 Essays, vol. il, " Morals of Trade," p. 342. 
a Ibid., "The Social Organism." 

3 " If a soul depart 
Instructed, knowing itself, and knowing truth 
And how that Brahma and the Self are One, 
Then hath it freedom over all the worlds." 
The Katha Upanuhad, translated by E. Arnold as The Secret 

of Death. 
* " The Philosophy of Religion." 
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Men like Lord Shaftesbury, Arnold Toynbee, and the social 
martyrs of the past and present day — for, alas! there are still 
such — men and women who devote the whole of their time, 
energies, means, and abilities, to the social welfare, these are 
they who alone realise the fulness of individual self-con- 
sciousness. 1 

All these considerations lead us to the inevitable convic- 
tion that there can be no actions that are self-regarding, 
and that every single act, however trifling, must have 
greater or less influence on society. 2 

But if all these definitions of Liberty are so unsatisfac- 
tory, can we formulate one that will meet with unchallenged 
acceptance ? We cannot. The reason why all definitions 
are disputable, is not to be charged to the difficulty in de- 
fining what Liberty really consists in, but is to be found in 
the fact that they are all attempts at defining what is really 
an abstraction in terms of concrete phenomena. They are, 
in short, attempts to define the inexistent. For what is 
Liberty ? It is clearly not the freedom from this or that 
particular restraint, but from all restraints. It is not free- 
dom to do this or that, but to do everything one chooses. 
But this is obviously an impossibility. It would only be 

1 Compare AV. K. Clifford, Essays, vol. ii., " The Influence upon Morality of 
a Decline in Religious Belief," p. 287. "The essence of goodness is the losing of 
the individual self in another and wider self." Clifford is also of opinion that 
there is a corporate conscience, which he calls the " tribal self." " The tribe," 
he says, " has to exist, and it can only exist by the aid of such an organic artifice 
as the conception of the tribal self in the minds of its members/' — Essays, vol. i., 
" The Scientific Basis of Morals." He estimates the goodness or badness of all 
qualities merely in pro}>ortion as they benefit society or otherwise. 

- This is also the opinion of many other writers, and among philosophers, 
notably Comte. Compare also John Morley, Fortnightly Review, vol. xx„ p. 
338.— Leslie Stephen, " The Science of Ethics," p. !M>. " The distinction drawn 
between the social and the self regarding qualities, or again, between qualities 
as useful to the race and useful to the individual, cannot possibly be ultimate 
distinctions." — F.C.Montague, "Limitations to Liberty, '' p. 186. " I do not 
see how the distinction between self regarding acts, and acts not self regarding, 
can be for an instant maintained." — W. K. Clifford, Essays, vol. i., " The Scien- 
tific Basis of Morals." " Ethic is a matter of the tribe or community, and there- 
fore there are no self -regarding virtues." Clifford's views are worthy of more 
attention than they have of late received. 
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possible to an unconditioned being in an unconditioned 
universe. The moment conditions are imposed, at that 
moment, in the nature of things, Liberty is excluded. The 
being's Liberty would be restrained by its own conditions, 
and by the conditions of the universe in which it existed. 
Liberty is thus a pure abstraction. To make this the 
plainer, we must remember that conditions assume the 
existence of laws. A conditioned being, or a conditioned 
universe, is one built up of materials which have innate 
tendencies to act in certain ways under certain circum- 
stances. These tendencies are laws of nature, and all phe- 
nomena, of what kind soever, are the results of the mutual 
relationship between these laws, arising from the nature of 
the things themselves. Thus, while the original tendencies 
are laws of nature, the mutual relations between these laws 
are also laws of nature. 1 And thus, wherever we look in 
nature — and by nature is understood eveiything that is — 
we find no such thing as action undetermined by surround- 
ing conditions ; no such thing as Liberty. All we find is 
action determined by surrounding conditions — all we find 
is Law. " That thing/' says Spinoza, " is called free which 
exists from the necessity of its own nature alone, and is 
determined to action by itself alone. That thing, on the 
other hand, is called necessary, or rather compelled, which 
by another is determined to existence and action in a fixed 
and prescribed manner." 2 What is there in nature that is 
determined by itself alone, uninfluenced by anything else ? 
Is it the human will ? I know of no writer, not a theo- 
logian pure and simple, that goes the length of claiming this 
for the will. For what gives rise to will ? What we call 
will arises in a twofold way. It is determined by our own 
characters, and by the characters of the things external to 

1 Compare Mill, "Comteand Positivism/' p. 12. ''All phenomena, without 
exception, are governed by invariable laws, in which no volitions, either natural or 
supernatural, interfere.*' 

* " Ethic, Def .," p. 2. 
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us. Thus, if I will to eat an apple, my will is partly de- 
termined by the nature of the apple, and partly by my own 
nature. If the apple were a lump of dirt I should not de- 
sire to eat it, therefore, to that extent, my will is deter- 
mined by the apple. On the other hand, if I were carniv- 
orous instead of omnivorous, I should, in like manner, not 
desire to eat the apple, therefore, to that extent, my will is 
determined by my nature. And this applies equally to my 
mental and moral nature, as well as to my physical nature. 
If I will to do an act of charity, or of devotion, my will is 
determined in precisely the same way. I can never will 
without a motive, and my motives are determined in this 
twofold way. But I have no part in determining the 
motive which is external to me, and but little in determin- 
ing that which is within me. My character is partly the 
result of heredity, partly of education, and partly of the 
circumstances into which I have been thrown, and of the 
persons and books that it has been my lot to meet with. 
To talk of the freedom of my will is, therefore, to talk non- 
sense. It is no part of my present purpose to discuss 
whether I have therefore no responsibility. I am dealing 
only with the question of freedom. Students on this point 
will derive much suggestion from Professor Clifford's ad- 
mirable essay on " Right and Wrong." * Kant has been 
claimed as maintaining the freedom of the will, but this is 
quite a mistake. He distinctly states that he only assumes 
it Without transcribing any lengthy passages, the follow- 
ing note to one particular section is sufficient : — " I adopt 
this method of assuming freedom merely as an idea which 
rational beings suppose in their actions in order to avoid 
the necessity of proving it in its theoretical aspect also. 
The former is sufficient for my purpose ; for even if the 
speculative proof should not be made out, yet a being that 
cannot act except with the idea of freedom, is bound by the 

1 Essays, vol. ii., p. 145. 
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same laws that would oblige a being who was actually free. 
Thus, we can escape from the onu3 which presses in the 
theory." * I must say, by the way, that I do not under- 
stand what kind of freedom that is, that is bound by laws. 2 

1 " Critique of Practical Reason," Abbott's translation, p. 97. 

3 Compare Bain, *' Emotions and Will."—" Liberty of choice has no real mean- 
ing ; it only means that there are certain opposing attractions in the matter, 
when a decision is come to, *.«., a choice made, it only means that the attractions 
of one course have proved stronger than those of the other ; liberty has no place 
in the matter, for it is decided not really by me, but by the attractions extrane- 
ous to me," p. 549. " The term freedom has no application to the will," p. 545. 
Also Mill, "Hamilton," p. 492. *' Man's volitions are not self -caused, but de- 
termined by spiritual antecedents, in such sort that when the antecedents are 
the same the volitions will always be the same."— Spinoza, " Ethic," p. 32. " In 
whatever way the will be conceived it requires a cause by which it may be de- 
termined to existence, and therefore it cannot be called a free cause, but only 
necessary or compelled."— Argyle "Reign of Law," p. 335. "Our wills can 
never be free from motive, and in this sense never free from law." — E. Simcox, 
" Natural Law," p. 5. " The human will must be subject to law, because if not, 
man would be unknowable, all his actions being capricious and incapable of de- 
finition or classification." 

H. Spencer, " Principles of Psychology," vol. i., p. 503. " Psychical changes 
either conform to law or they do not. If they do not conform to law no science 
of Psychology is possible. If they do conform to law there cannot be any such 
thing as free will." 

A. J. Davis, " Nature's Divine Revelations," p. 729. " Man cannot think 
what he chooses at will, for he is compelled to create influences or court them, 
before he can arrange and concentrate his thoughts. In order to read, a man 
must have a book; in order to converse, he must have another to hear and respond. 
In like manner, he is governed in all his psychical and mentil tendencies. He 
cannot love or dislike at will, for he is compelled to love that which is lovely, 
and he cannot love that which is disgusting or uncongenial with the susceptibility 
of his affections. He cannot believe or disbelieve at desire, for his mind in- 
variably decides for or against according to the preponderance of evidence pre- 
sented to his spirit by the senses. Therefore a man cannot be good when in- 
fluences are evil." 

B. Haeckel, " History of Creation," vol. i., p. 237. " The will of the animal, 
as well as that of man, is never free. The widely spread dogma of the freedom 
of the will is, from a scientific point of view, altogether untenable." 

W. K. Clifford, " Right and Wrong," p. 162. " The feelings in my consciousness 
in the moment of voluntary choice, have been preceded by facts out of my con- 
sciousness, which are related to them in a uniform manner, so that if the previous 
facts had been accurately known the ' voluntary 'choice might have been predicted.' 

Spinoza, " Ethic," pt. iL, prop. 48. " In the mind there is no absolute or free 
will, but the mind is determined to this or that volition by a cause which is also 
determined by another, and so on ad infinitum." 

Mallebranche's view well shows the difficulties which beset those who insist on 
the freedom of the will. He does so strongly, yet says that we must will 
whether we like it or no, and before we can will we must understand and know. 
See Martineau's " Types of Ethical Theory,'' vol. i., p. 157 
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But if the human will is not free, what can it be that is 
free? The will is clearly the freest of all things in the 
universe of which we have any knowledge, and yet it is 
equally clearly subject to invariable laws, over which it has 
not the slightest control. Thus we again reiterate that 
Liberty is a pure abstraction. What I propose to substitute 
for this myth will appear in another chapter. 

1 Compare the following writer* : J. Patterson, " Commentaries on the liberty 
of the Subject," vol. i, p. 74 : "There is indeed nothing even among the most 
isolated groups of savage life which approaches to absolute liberty, if such a term 
be used in the sense of doing what seems good in his own eyes, regardless of all 
that is done by others."— Sheldon Amos, " The Science of Law," p. 78 : "The 
whole community may be regarded as an active crowd of multitudinous atoms in- 
cessantly crossing one another's path, and interfering with one another's freedom 
of movement."— Ibid. y 97 : "It has come about that liberty is an earnest political 
cry, as though there might be a condition of society in which no man's actions were 
restrained in any direction whatever." — Cliff -Leslie, Essays,*' The Individual and 
The Crowd," p. 19 : " Practical freedom involves much more than the absence of 
legal and social restraint ; every limitation of power is an abridgment of positive 
liberty. A man is not free to do that which he has not the means, financially, 
physically, or intellectually to do." Some writers urge that though a man may 
not be actually free yet he is free to do what the circumstances permit him, but this 
is to leave the whole problem of social liberty untouched, for the obvious retort is 
that society through its legislature may modify the circumstances as it thinks best. 
W. S. Jevons, "The State in relation to Labour,"p. 13 : " Not only must man, in 
common with tho brutes, suffer from endless material checks and obstacles, but he 
cannot enjoy the society of other men without constantly coming into conflict 
with them. The freedom of one continually resolves itself into the restriction of 
another." — Ibid., p. G5 : "There is no such thing as liberty in a factory, all must 
conform to the majority, to the employers, and to the customs of trade; it is 
therefore mere playing with words to talk about infringing their liberty by limit- 
ing the hours of labour."— F. C. Montague, "Limits to Individual Liberty," p. 
182. "Freedom, as the complete emancipation of the individual from all social 
influences, is an utter imposnibility." — E. Simoox, " Natural Law," p. 14. " Every- 
thing that exists is in a certain sense a lawgiver, imposing fixed and necessary modi- 
fications upon every other thing which comes in contact with it." — H. Spencer, 
"Data of Ethics," p. 17. "The multitudinous creatures of all kinds which fill 
the earth cannot live wholly apart from one another, but are more or less in 
presence of one another — are interfered with by one another." — Argyle, "The 
Reign of Law," p. 329 : " Freedom is only intelligible as meaning the being free 
from some particular kind of restraint." Sir F. J. Stephen, "Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity," p. 13. " We must of necessity, be restrained by circumstances 
in nearly every act of our lives. Where then is Liberty ? " Dozens of similar 
quotations might be adduced, but the above are chosen as coming from writers of 
entirely different schools of thought, and who, with the exception of the Duke of 
Argyle and Mr. Spencer, cannot be accused of dabbling with mere metaphysics. 

" Tho only meaning that can be given to the word * Liberty* absolutely, is the 
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Many writers have not only fallen into the error of taking 
it for granted that there really is such a thing as Liberty, 
but they have regarded it as a fixed principle. Now, if there 
were such a thing, it is clear that it could not be so regarded 
For it is manifest that men can only conceive in accordance 
with the evolution of their intellectual faculties. Members 
of a barbarous race could not by any possibility have the 
same conception of Liberty as members of a highly civilised 
race. In like manner, conceptions of Liberty must vary, 
even among people of similar intellectual development, in 
states that have for generations maintained different laws 
and customs. To suppose that people who have lived in a 
state where a military regime and protective laws prevail, 
would form a similar conception to those of one which en- 
joyed universal suffrage and free institutions, is to fly in 
the face of all historical evidence. In whatever page of his- 
tory we look we will find that the current ideas of Liberty 
were based upon the existing conditions. Even when re- 
garded as a general principle it still had reference to the 
existing organisation. Thus Milton's famous protest was 
manifestly suggested by the licensing laws ; De Tocqueville's 
views are bounded by the contemporary power of the 
Catholic Church, from the dogmas of which he could not free 
himself ; and Montesquieu's views were entirely based on the 
existing laws, which he enumerates at considerable length. 
Mr. Spencer may doubtless think that his views are derived 
solely from a survey of the general principles of evolution, 

absence of all artificial restraints whatever on any one of the passions and inclina- 
tions of man." Sir J. F. Stephen in Nineteenth Century, December, 1886. In the 
same article the writer truly insists that Liberty presupposes a system of coercive 
laws. 

"Liberty when men act in bodies is power." Burke, Works, vol. v., p. 37. 
Burke, therefore, warns those who profess to be in favour of liberty to note the 
use that is made of power by bodies in revolt against the existing law. The 
followers of Ford, Parnell, Gladstone, and Morley, are very fond of invoking 
Burke, but judged by the above it is hardly likely that Burke would favour the 
National League tactics of moonlighting, boycotting, and women and cattle tor- 
turing." 
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and that he has completely freed himself from mere political 
influences, but I shall hereafter show that he has entirely 
missed what is in reality the most important phase of the 
process of evolution ; and nothing is clearer to me than that 
he was chiefly influenced by the agitations for the Reform 
Bill, and the repeal of the Corn Laws, and that he has fitted 
his ideas of Liberty thus acquired into his system of evolu- 
tion, not derived them from it. In like manner, nothing is 
clearer to me that in writing these pages I am influenced by 
observation of the intense misery caused among the masses 
by the freedom from particular restraints enjoyed by the 
landowners and capitalists. To apply abstract principles in 
their strict severity to concrete phenomena, is as absurd 
as to apply pure mathematics to practical mechanics, 
without making any allowance for the nature of the ma- 
terials employed. 

To sum up then, it is only necessary to repeat that the 
conception of Liberty apparently cherished by great numbers 
of people is a pure abstraction, having no significance what- 
ever if applied to conditioned things, or in other words, if 
applied to material or spiritual phenomena. The only in- 
telligible meaning that can be given to it is that of the 
absence from some particular restraint of some particular 
section of society. To talk, therefore, of Liberty as a 
general principle, without any special reference to some 
special restraint, is to talk nonsense. The cap of Liberty 
had its significance in its own day, when it bore immediate 
reference to the restraints put upon the people by a corrupt 
court; but in all countries but Russia, Austria, Turkey, 
Denmark, and Germany it has lost this meaning, and if re- 
ferred to can only be regarded as an emblem of ignorance. 
It is true a fresh significance may be applied to it, such as 
freedom from restraints enforced by landowners and 
capitalists, but as yet this has not been done, and until it is, 
thoughtful people will refuse to be led out of the path they 
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have marked out for themselves for the better organisation 
of society by what they know to be a chimera. 

Those to whom my conclusions that there is no such thing 
as natural liberty do not commend themselves, I would 
simply ask to study any phase of social or individual pheno- 
mena they please, and they will, I think, find that every- 
where freedom is bounded by the circumstances. To call 
that freedom which lies within those circumstances is only 
to say that the prisoner in his cell is free within the limits 
of the cell This phase of the matter is dealt with else- 
where, where will be found an exposition of the utter 
hypocrisy of the contention that there is anything of the 
nature of freedom of contract between a capitalist and one 
dependent on wages for his subsistence. 1 

1 As an example of the inability of some writers to grasp the tendency of what 
they write, the following quotation may be pointed to : "In England at the pre- 
sent moment the principles and creeds of sections of the community that claim to 
be not the least advanced degenerate, in reality, ou the one hand, into an unques- 
tioning acceptance and worship of mere words, and on the other into an equally 
unquestioning and unthinking servitude to men who are blindly supposed to em- 
body some idea." O. Baden-Powell, "State Aid and State Interference," p. 2. 
Mr. Powell writes this as an argument to support Liberty. Nothing could be more 
applicable to his own methods. It is against the blind worship of the mere words, 
'< liberty " and " Political Economy," and the " unthinking servitudo " to Mill 
and 8penccr, that this book is written ; but I am not aware of any words that 
Socialists worship, or any men that they obey, except the small section, of whom 
I am not one, that follow Karl Marx. But political economists find a great deal 
in the mere word "Socialism," which, unless it is exactly defined as meaning a 
particular set of doct lines, means nothing at all, and is an empty word. 



CHAPTER III. 

WHAT IS LAW? 

IF we lind in modern literature bearing upon social 
phenomena but scant definition of the idea intended 
to be conveyed when the word Liberty is made use of, the 
same cannot be said in respect of Law. So far from this 
being the case, the nuhiber of definitions to be found 
scattered about the writings of jurists, metaphysicians, 
scientists, political economists, socialists, politicians, pro- 
fessors at large, moralists, theologians, and mere literateurs 
is enormous, and it would be an entirely hopeless task to 
attempt to make anything approaching to a complete 
collection of them. I shall therefore confine myself to 
examining the positions taken up by a few writers whose 
ability in dealing with their subject appeal's to give them 
some authority in the schools of thought they represent. 
But even among these few there is enough diversity of 
opinion to render the matter extremely bewildering. It is 
not too much to say that there are hardly two writers of 
any standing who define law, either "natural " or "positive," 
in the same way ; and to make the matter worse, but few 
give their reasons for their definitions, or attempt to submit 
them to proof. Sometimes we have four distinct kinds of 
law, " natural," "moral/' "customary," and "statute;" and 
sometimes natural and moral, and customary and statute, 
form two kinds only. The Duke of Argyle gives us six, 
and from these six omits all reference to moral and custom- 
ary law. Sometimes force is Law, and sometimes only 
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observed order; sometimes the relations between forces, 
and sometimes the relations between phenomena resulting 
from the action of these forces. Sometimes the moral law 
is natural, and sometimes positive, that is to say positive in 
the sense that it is " artificial ; " and the same with custom- 
ary law. Sometimes we find even hints — hints and 
nothing more — that there is only one class of law, "natural," 
and that the so-called "positive" laws are in reality 
natural laws. Thus we have Miss Simcox saving " that it 
is not by accident that common speech uses but one and 
the same word to characterise the methods of gravitating 
bodies, scrupulous consciences, and of suitors in a civil 
court." 1 But on the other hand, Professor Clifford assures 
us that " the word ' law ' in ' law of nature/ and * law of 
morals/ or ' law of the land/ have totally different mean- 
ings." 2 Here we have a direct and specific contradiction of 
one by the other, and neither of them gives any reason for 
their dogma. Professor Clifford, too, goes on to say that 
"no educated person" would confound the different 
meanings. And yet it seems to me that Miss Simcox is a 
person of some education ; at all events her " Natural Law " 
will, in my opinion, bear favourable comparison with any 
work on ethics that has issued from the English press, 
although unfortunately written in a somewhat pedantic 
fashion. It is no wonder that Lewes, bewildered by its 
ambiguity, advocated the abandonment of the word " law " 
altogether, and the substitution of the word "method." 
But it must be pointed out that the substitution of another 
word in no way simplifies the matter, but, in fact, leaves it 
exactly where it was before. For it is still left debatable 
what is " natural " method, and what is not, or whether all 
methods are "natural," or otherwise. Nor do I think it 
would get rid of the difficulty which besets many as to 
whether force is Law or not. " Method," in the sense of an 

i " Natural Law," p. 5. - Essays, vol. ii., " Right and Wrong/ p. 147. 
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observed order, would still require to be explained, as "Law** 
in that sense requires to be explained. There must be 
something that determines the order, and we have thus to 
apply the term method to the determining force, leaving 
casuists open, as at present, to declare that force cannot be a 
method, but only the manifestations of force. 

If, therefore, the difficulty is so great, it may seem great 
presumption on the part of an unknown writer to attempt 
to elucidate the great problem of what is really meant when 
the term " Law " is used. But I hope to show that there is 
a tendency in recent writings to lead up to a simple and 
comprehensive definition, which puts an end at once to all 
doubt upon the matter. This tendency is to be seen not- 
ably in the writings of Mr. Leslie Stephen and Professor 
Jevons, and is to be traced in those of Professor Cliffe- 
Leslie, the Duke of Argyle, and Miss Simcox, and in some 
of those of Professor Clifford. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that the latter flatly contradicts the same view in 
others of his essays ; but it must also be remembered that 
Professor Clifford was a very young man when he died, 
and his mind was rapidly educating itself, and had by no 
means reached its maturity. If, therefore, I venture to set 
aside all previous definitions and distinctions, and to sub- 
stitute others entirely at variance with them, it will be 
found that I am not without support, if only implied, 
among the later of those who have interested themselves 
in the problem. To lead up to this new definition it is 
necessary to examine some of the previous ones, and point 
out where they fail to harmonise with easily observable 
phenomena. 

As the so-called "natural" laws precede the so-called 
" positive " laws, it will be proper to devote a few words 
to examining one or two definitions of these " natural " laws, 
premising that our real business is with what are called — 
first I believe by Montesquieu, unless indeed he borrowed 
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the term from Aristotle — " positive " laws. If we were to 
examine all the expositions of natural laws the volume 
would speedily be filled with this alone ; but if we bear in 
mind Bentham's sarcasm, the task is much simplified. 

By far the most ambitious attempt at definition has been 
that of the Duke of Argyle. He first tells us 2 that " law in 
its primary signification is the authoritative expression of 
human will enforced by power ; " and then classifies 
" natural " laws as secondary significations in five sections. 
These definitions have been so often quoted that it seems 
hardly necessary to do so here. 3 

As has been already pointed out, they make no actual re- 
ference to the laws of custom or of morals, although it is 
quite conceivable that the latter might be embraced under 
them, if not the former also. In addition to this, they fall 
into the almost universal mistake, as I conceive it, of calling 
by precisely the same name, without any modifying addition, 
both the forces that act to produce phenomena, and the 
phenomena that are thus produced. This is to me the most 
singular phase of nearly all attempts to deal with the ques- 
tion of Law. Thus, in the case of gravity, the same word is 
applied to the gravitating force itself ; to the way in which 



1 " A great multitude of people are continually talking of the Law of Nature, 
and then they go on giving you their sentiments about what is right and what is 
wrong : and these sentiments, you are to understand, are so many chapters and 
sections of the Law of Nature." — "Principles of Morals," vol. i., chap. 2, sec. 14. 

* u The Reign of Law," p. 64. 

3 Perhaps on second thoughts they had best be added in a note. They are as 
follows : 

' 1. Law as applied to an observed order of facts. 

" 2. As applied to that order as involving the action of some force or forces of 
which nothing more may be known. 

"3. As applied to individual forces, the measure of whose operation has been 
mora or less defined or ascertained. 

" 4 . As applied to those combinations of force which have reference to the ful- 
filment of purpose or the discbarge of function. 

" 5. As applied to abstract conceptions of the mind — not corresponding to any 
actual phenomena, but deduced therefrom as axioms of thought necessary to our 
understanding of them. Law in this sense is a reduction of the phenomena not 
merely to an order of facts, but to an order of thought." 

Reign of Law," p. 04. 
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it acts, i.e., the mutual attraction of particles of matter with 
a force varying inversely as the square of the distance be- 
tween the particles ; and to the phenomena produced, as, for 
instance, the progress of the planetary bodies. And it is thus 
applied without the least modifying addition to indicate a 
difference in the idea conveyed, such as might be gathered 
from such additions as " active " or " passive." I cannot 
think that definitions so manifestly incomplete have any per- 
manent value. If the force itself is called a law of nature, 
as it undoubtedly must be, some modifying addition must 
certainly be made to the word if it is to be also applied to 
the order of phenomena produced by force. Far better than 
to use the naked word would it be to adopt Lewes' word 
" method " for the latter, if there were not, as I believe there 
is, a simpler way out of the difficulty. Those who object 
that force iiself cannot be a law I would siniply ask, what 
is it ? It cannot rightly be called a law-giver, for in com- 
mon parlance that would assume personality, and lead to 
endless confusion. But even if called a law-giver it would 
still be a law of nature. " Be Thou my law," exclaimed the 
poet of old. For my own part I think the term law, pure 
and simple, much more appropriately applied to force than 
to anything else. For what do we mean when in common 
speech we use the term ? Do we not mean that which 
orders a thing to be done ? In common speech our concep- 
tion of a law is a set of orders that command certain things 
to be done in certain ways, or, more strictly, prohibit them 
from being done in other ways. This is precisely what a 
natural force does. 1 Whether we conceive of it as intelli- 
gent or mechanical — the latter conception appearing to me 
self-contradictory, as involving the idea of a non-intelligent 
thing acting in an intelligent way — we can only think of it 

1 " Force is the motive power of Law. M 

Sir H. S. Maine, " Early Law," p. 388. 
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as compelling certain phenomena, in the sense of prohibit- 
ing others. 1 

Lange defines forces as "those properties of the thing 
which we have discovered by definite effects upon other 
things/' 2 or, in other words, they are laws unto other 
things, compelling them to act in certain ways. Mr. 
Spencer in the same sense calls all phenomena " products 
of Force," 8 or, in other words, they are commanded into 
being by Force. 

I have seen it somewhere said that Hegel, the universal 
reconciler of contradictions, had also cleared away this diffi- 
culty, and the passage certainly seems to lean in that direc- 
tion. It is thus translated by Mr. Caird : " A law is at once 
the negation and the re-affirmation of the phenomena that 
fall under it ; it is contrasted with them as permanent with 
changing, as unity with multiplicity, and yet is one with 
them as the principle by reference to which alone they are 
lifted above mere appearances or illusions of the moment." 4 
This certainly appears to give a philosophical warrant for 
the two-fold use of the word, but, as will be seen, it suggests 
at the same time the very modifications I propose to make 
to distinguish the one class of law from the other. A 
similar passage tells us that " Law, which is supposed to ex- 
plain phenomena, though necessarily distinguished from 
them, is essentially related to them, and in its turn looks for 
explanation to them." 6 This of course is in pursuance of 
the general Hegelian doctrine of the essential relationship of 

1 It it to be hoped that no one reading this will fall into the idea that I regard 
force a* something distinct from matter. Force and matter are of course an as- 
sociated duality, neither of which is conceivable without the other, as the two 
aides of a sheet of paper, or the two ends of a stick, are an associated duality, 
neither of which is conceivable without the other. Force with nothing to act on 
is nothing at all — inezistent ; and matter with no active properties is equally 
nothing at all, it is dead, or, in other words, in existent. Therefore, when the 
word force is used alone it is for simplicity's sake. 

* " History of Materialism, n vol. ii. * " First Principles," p. 492. 

« B. Caird, " Hegel," P- 170. 8 Ibid., p. 170. 

E 
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all things, force and phenomena in this case being two terms 
to a proposition, the real substantiality of which is in a 
unity that expresses itself, and maintains itself in duality. 1 

The purely theological definition need not detain us. 
Curiously enough it is best stated by a jurist. " The laws 
of nature, or of natural phenomena, are those abstract rules 
of cause and effect which the Great Architect of the Uni- 
verse has impressed upon the external world and its 
elemental changes." 2 This clearly tells us nothing; for 
whether we conceive of the universe as the production of a 
self-existent Being, or whether we conceive of it as in 
itself self-existent, which merely as an effort of thought is 
surely the simpler, we would still have the same " abstract 
rules of cause and effect," 

A large number of definitions of natural law have reference 
only to the uniformities observed in nature, and take no note 
of the active principles to which those uniformities are 
due. 8 But this is clearly only a half-statement of the 

1 Jbid.y p. 175. It might be said that these passages refer not to foroe and 
phenomena, but to a long sustained order of phenomena and a specific pheno- 
menon; but the words "the principle, by reference to which alone," can, I 
think, only be interpreted in one way. Compare Helmholtz, "Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects," p. 370. " If we can be assured that the circumstanoes under 
which the law operates have presented themselves, the result must ensue from 
the very necessity which regulates the things of the external world, as well as our 
perceptions. The law then takes the form of an objective power, and for that 
reason we call it force." 

* J. Patterson, " The Liberty of the Subject," vol. i., p. 1. 

* Compare J. S. Mill, "Logic," vol. i., p. 365 : " The various uniformities ob- 
served in nature, when ascertained by what is considered sufficient induction, we 
call in common parlance the laws of nature." 

H. Spencer, " First Principles," p. 142 : " Familiarity with uniformities has 
generated the abstract conception of uniformity, the idea of law." 

Montesquieu, " The Spirit of Laws," p. 1 : " Laws are the necessary relations 
which arise from the nature of things." 

E. Siracox, "Natural Law," p. 6: "A law is a statement of oonstant rela- 
tions posited by the nature of things." 

T. H. Iluxley, " Lay Sermons," p. 340 : " Law means a rule which we have 
always found to hold good." 

Helmholtz, "Lectures," p. 370: "Law is the general conception in which a 
series of similarly recurring natural processes may be embraced." 

Kobinet, "The Work and Life of Comte" (quoted by Arthur), "A law is 
he invariable relations existing between two phenomena distinct from each other. " 
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matter. A mere affirmation of uniformity cannot be said to 
be a law in any positive sense. It is simply a statement of 
fact, and the application of the term law of nature can only 
be correct in a negative sense. But there must surely be 
something in the laws of nature more than mere negation. 
A bald statement of fact that offers no explanation of the 
alleged fact cannot be all that nature has to tell us. There 
must be some positive principle in nature, which will at 
least help us to understand why these facts are facts. We 
cannot know the ultimate cause of the phenomena, but we 
can at least do more than merely note that they are so ; we 
can at least form some sort of rationale, however incomplete, 
of them. General facts cannot control phenomena. 1 And 
the idea of law must, however much we may blind ourselves 
to the fact, carry with it some sense of control. If a law 
were simply an observed uniformity it would depend entirely 
on our own observations, and man would be, in effect, the 
measure and controller of all things. But whatever truth 
there may be in Idealism, and the least consideration will 
assure us that things cannot be absolutely as they manifest 
themselves to our senses, yet such absolute Idealism as this 
will not stand the test of a moment's thought. I do not 
find that this has ever occurred to writers on the subject, but 
it is perfectly clear to me that if the laws of nature are 
simply the uniformities we observe, or believe that we ob- 
serve, then they are of our own making, as being the result 
of our own observations, which cannot, in the nature of 
things, be either perfect or complete. 

This, then, is where I differ from all those who have 
dealt with natural laws. All writers on laws divide them 

W. B. Carpenter, " Mental Physiology/' p. 693 : "Laws are nothing but com- 
prehensive expressions of aggregates of particular facts." 

littre, "Comte" (quoted by Arthur): "When we have discovered a 
general fact in the forces or properties of matter we say that we are in possession 
of a law." 

1 Compare Arthur, " Physical and Moral Law," p. 95. Of course Mr. Arthur 
writes in support of the theological view, but his argument is nevertheless good as 
far as it goes. 
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into natural and positive, meaning by the latter civil laws, 
some also making a third divison, moral laws, and a fourth, 
customary. Now, I hold this distinction to be radically de- 
fective. It in effect denies any positive principle to nature 
at all, and reduces us to the necessity either of affirming the 
universe to be a mere mechanism which, somehow or other, 
has generated motion out of rest, and set itself agoing in a 
uniform manner, though without the intelligence which 
alone could conceive of uniformity, a notion from which the 
most ordinary common sense revolts as doubly self-contra- 
dictory and self -destructive, or of calling ourselves anthropo- 
logical deists. Those who recognise in nature herself a 
positive principle,and regard intelligence and consciousnessas 
attributes of the whole, in short, almost the entire body of mod- 
ern thinkers, are by the very terms of the definition excluded, 
although, strange to say, none of them appear to have noticed 
it I therefore maintain thatwemust discard these distinctions, 
and recognise in natural, as well as in civil, laws a positive 
principle. I maintain natural laws to be more than a state-' 
ment of uniformity, more than a statement that we observe 
certain things under certain circumstances to act in certain 
ways. Any correct definition of law, either natural or civil, 
must indicate the positive side, as well as the negative side. 
If it do not, it tells us nothing, and is merely a statement of 
the problem, and in no sense offers the slightest explanation 
of it. It may be said that a statement of the problem is in 
reality all that is within our powers of understanding. The 
part it is said cannot know the whole, nor can the indi- 
vidual know itself. This of course is perfectly true, but it 
does not really affect the matter, for we only say that we 
may know a little more than a bald statement of uniformity. 
Moreover, if the definition is looked at carefully it will be 
found to imply more than its words indicate, and it is direct 
acknowledgment of this implication that I maintain should 

* See E. Caird, " The Philosophy of Kant," p. 178, &c 
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be made. A statement of uniformities put forward as all 
we can know of natural phenomena implies by its very 
terms something more. It implies that there is within these 
phenomena something that we cannot know ; it implies a 
mystery that must in the nature of things be inexplicable 
to us. And it is, therefore, a direct acknowledgment of 
this mystery which should be present in any definition of 
law. We do not thereby profess to transcend the funda- 
mental limits of human knowledge. On the contrary, we 
affirm them, while at the same time avoiding the weakness 
of taking everything for granted without any attempt at 
explanation. I therefore propose to discard all previous 
definitions of law as incomplete and radically defective in 
principle, and substitute the following : 

" Law in its positive sense is the active process of the innate 
tendency of force and matter to act in given ways under given 
circumstances, all phenomena being the results of relations 
which thus arise. 

"In its negative sense it is the order which is observed in 
these relations. 

" A Positive Law is, therefore, a particular force, or com- 
bination of forces, from which arise any given phenomena, or 
which assists in the production of any given phenomenon. 

" A Negative Law is a particular order observed in the 
relations between particular phenomena." 

This definition at once gets rid of the incompleteness and 
ambiguity of the old ones, and though it is possible that it 
may be expressed in smaller compass, yet the spirit of it will, 
I think, commend itself to all those who recognise in nature 
a mystery that must for ever, in the constitution of things, 
remain inexplicable to us. 

Hitherto it is, as has been pointed out, civil laws alone 
that have been acknowledged to possess any positive prin- 
ciple, and although I have observed in one or two writers a 
disposition to object to the word being applied to these 
laws* it has not been on the same grounds as taken by my- 
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self. In my judgment the distinction drawn between 
natural and civil laws cannot be for an instant maintained. 
There is a positive principle in both, and there is a negative 
principle in both. There is a mystery in nature, and there 
is a mystery in man. The mystery in nature is its Soul ; 
the mystery in man is his SouL 1 When physicists tell us 
that thought arises from a movement in the molecules of the 
brain, they tell us exactly as much as they do when they 
tell us that the laws of nature are the uniformities we 
observe— they tell us nothing. They state tha problem, 
and leave it there. But in reality the Soul of man is as 
much a mystery as the Soul of nature. It is the positive 
power within him, the positive principle in his constitution* 
And from it proceeds the positive principle in civil law. 
Man differs from the Whole in that he possesses powers of 
articulate speech. The positive powers of nature are ex- 
pressed (that is to say so far only as our perceptions go) 
upon her own face; man's positive power can pass into 
articulation ; and from thence can be transferred to paper 
in the form of a statute law. We can only see nature's 
forces in their effects, and we can only see man's forces in 
their effects ; but man has this power, that he can, as it 
were, transmit his force, he can transfer its edicts in such a 

1 While the ordinary scientific idea of the world as a system in which every- 
thing is determined from without, according to the principles of carnality, anni- 
hilates all distinctions and turns all the individuality of things into a semblance, 
the idea of the world as an organic system, whose centre lies in a self-conscious 
intelligence, breaks up this levelling fatalism, and reveals in every existence ft 
self -individualising energy. Where, therefore, science seemed to turn all things 
into dead matter, philosophy, thus guided, is enabled to find life even in that 
which is inorganic and ' dead.' "—Hegel, quoted by E. Caird. " Hegel," p. 194. 

" The untouched soul, 
Greater than all the worlds (because the worlds 
By it subsist); smaller than subtleties 
Of things minutest ; last of ultimates, 
Sits in the hollow heart of all that lives. 
Whoso hath laid aside desire and fear, 
His senses mastered, and his spirit still, 
Sees in the quiet light of verity 
Eternal, safe, majestical— His Soul." 
E. Arnold, The Secret of Death, from the Katha Upanishad. 
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way that they seem to be objective realities apart from 
himself. This of course is an illusion, they are purely sub- 
jective, part and parcel with himself, and can no more be 
separated from him than can force be separated from matter 
and examined alone. But what seems a representation of 
this force can be made, and this is what we call statute law. 
It not only owes its origin to man's force, but it actually is 
man's force, transferred, as it were, to paper — it is trans- 
mitted force. It is in this sense only that civil law can be 
called positive. It has its negative side also. The negative 
side in natural law is the observed order in phenomena, and 
the negative side in civil law is the order maintained in 
social organisation. Thus in both natural and civil law the 
positive sense is the mysterious force from which arise 
phenomena, and the negative sense is the order of pheno- 
mena maintained. Let us inquire whether this is only an 
analogy or a reality in word and truth. 1 

Austin's definition of civil law, following Bentham : " A 
rule of civil conduct prescribed and enforced by the state," 
is generally accepted as the standard one. But this is often 
objected to on the ground that it implies laws to be com- 
mands to act in a prescribed way, whereas most laws are 
prohibitions from acting in certain ways. Patterson 
objects to it on these grounds, and prefers the following : 
" Law is the sum of the varied restrictions on the action of 
each individual which the state enforces in order that all 
its members may follow their occupations with greater 
security." 2 

The influence of political economy is clearly seen in this 
definition. It in fact lays down the anomaly, the radical 
absurdity of which never seems to present itself to indi- 

1 Bentham had tome sort of notion of this transmission : "By the word law is 
meant that ideal object of which the part, the whole, or the multiple, or an 
assemblage of parts, wholes, and multiples mixed together, is exhibited by a 
statute, not the statute which exhibits them." — "Principles of Morals," vol. ii., 
chap. 17, tec 39. But it will be observed that he refers to it in a negative, not 
in a positive sense. 

* J. Patterson, "The Liberty of the Subject," vol. i., p. 21. 
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vidualists and political economists, that law is only a means 
of securing liberty. It is quite true that law is more pro- 
hibitory than mandatory, and to this extent Austin's 
definition may be said to be defective, but the prohibitions 
are not for the purpose of securing liberty, but for the 
express purpose of restraining it A Factory Act does not 
secure liberty, either to master or employee, it deprives 
them both of it. It may have indirect effects, but its direct 
object is to restrain, not to secure. If this were not so no 
law would be required, for, according to the very theory of 
those schools, men will do what they like best if there is no 
law to prevent them, and therefore they liked best to work 
and make their children work unduly. All a law can 
secure is justice, it can never secure liberty, in the common 
meaning of the term ; to assert as much is to affirm a direct 
contradiction in terms. To assert that liberty is secured 
when one man's freedom is enlarged by the restraint of that 
of another man, is a playing with words the hypocrisy of 
which no cause can justify. 

Professor Amos follows Austin closely, if their definitions 
are not absolutely identical, and I refer here to him because 
he repeatedly restates the common proposition that the 
sphere of law and the sphere of morality are quite distinct. 1 
Morality, it is said, applies only to thoughts and feelings, 
not to acts; law pertains only to acts. Surely the full 
import of this cannot be realised by those who take up the 
position. The full import of it is that morality has nothing 
whatever to do with individual life, or with social life ; that it 
is not a factor in either of these. For if thoughts and 
feelings are unexpressed, and never pass into acts, they are 
absolutely void, and cannot possibly affect life. Life is a 
succession of acts, and anything that stops short of being 
an act can have no bearing on the social problem. But I 
venture to say that there are no such thoughts and feelings. 
Most thoughts pass into speech, or into writing, and even 

i •« Science of Law," p. 32. 
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if they do not they influence us in some way, and make 
themselves felt in future actions. Most feelings pass at 
once into active sympathy, or active opposition ; and even 
if they do not, sooner or later they will colour our actions. 
A thought or a feeling that is absolutely without influence, 
immediate or remote, on human conduct, is, I believe, a dis- 
tinct impossibility- But if this is so, then by the terms of 
the statement the sphere of morality and the sphere of law 
are one. A transcendental morality that is self-contained, 
and never shows itself outside of the ego, is no morality at 
alL Morality is only conceivable as influencing acts. If 
my code of morality assures me that honesty is a principle 
that should control all my dealings, then, in the nature of 
things, I cannot go on sanding my sugar. If I do so, then 
ray code of morality allows me to do so. Casuists might 
say that that would not be morality at all, but immorality ; 
but this would be to show a complete misconception of the 
whole matter. For what is morality ? And whence is it 
derived ? An abstract code of morality that has no refer- 
ence to actual men and women, and to actual conditions, is 
a pure abstraction, a figment of the brain, a nothing. To 
Robinson Crusoe, " Thou shalt not steal " was a meaningless 
phrase ; and to Adam and Eve, " Thou shalt not commit 
adultery/'as uninterpretable as "Thou shalt not talk French." 
To set up a code of morals that is above the understanding 
of those for whom it is intended, or that is altogether out 
of accord with their conditions, and then to expect them to 
carry out its mandates, would be as bootless as to order a 
circle to assume the proportions of a square. But this is 
what transcendental moralists do. They go to a slum in 
the east end of London, and finding a dozen young men and 
women who are forced night and day to live and sleep in 
the same room, they say to them, " Thou shalt be pure in 
thought and deed." They might as well say, " Thou shalt 
jump over the moon." Or they find thousands on the verge 
of starvation, and see dozens of the carriages of the wealthy 
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driving by, and they (being well off themselves) say to the 
starving ones, " Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's goods." 
Such a code of morality has no meaning to these people. 
There is nothing in their experience that will help them to 
understand it. If they do attempt to follow its edicts, the 
result could only be some travesty, such as that made by the 
Kaffir when he marched into church with the trousers that 
had been given him to cover his nakedness, tied elegantly 
round his neck. And yet that man honestly believed that 
he was fulfilling all that was required of him. 

Morality then must bear an intimate relation to the con- 
ditions of those for whom it is intended. But what does 
this imply ? It implies that the only morality possible to a 
people must arise directly from their conditions. In other 
words, morality is the creation of the conditions. But how 
do the conditions become established ? Conditions are 
different in different states, and morality is therefore 
different ; but how do these differences arise ? Clearly from 
the laws extant in these states. The existing conditions 
give rise to the future laws, and the existing laws give rise 
to the future conditions. This is a self-evident proposition. 
If the laws prohibit people from acting in certain ways, or 
command them to act in certain ways, nothing can be clearer 
than that the conditions are creations of those laws. But it 
has been shown to be equally certain that morality is the 
creation of the conditions. Morality is therefore the crea- 
tion of law. There is no escaping these deductions. An 
inquiry into the habits and customs of various peoples and 
states will also confirm them. Lying, drunkenness,adultery, 
brutality, theft, are all virtues of the highest character in 
different countries. Even in our own vaunted country 
drunkenness, profanity, and lying, if not theft, are highly 
commendable among some classes. What do we mean when 
we commend a " smart " business man ? We mean neither 
more nor less than a dishonest one, and it is altogether idle 
to disguise the fact. For any person or class of persons to 
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set up a code of morality and to declare that it is of universal 
and perpetual application, is not merely to be absurdly arro- 
gant, it is to talk arrant nonsense. It is perfectly true that 
there is in man a tendency that makes for righteousness, but 
this tendency does not lead to the affirmation of any par- 
ticular axioms ; all that it does is to help us to pick out from 
existing conditions such as may lead to better conditions ; 
it in short gives us an aspiration after the best possible. 
When Miss Cobbe says, " The axioms of ethics, like those of 
geometry, are necessary truths known to us as facts of con- 
sciousness," x she makes use of a phrase that from one point 
of view has no meaning, and from another directly contra- 
dicts her own position. For geometry only says, if you ad- 
mit certain premises, then you must also admit certain con- 
clusions. But these premises in both cases are mere assump- 
tions. A line that has no breadth is a figment of the imagina- 
tion, an impossibility. Miss Cobbe, in like manner, assumes 
the existence of people by whom her axioms are comprehen- 
sible. But the very point of the matter is that to a large 
majority of people they carry little or no meaning, and the 
little they do is distorted. 

The conclusion then we must inevitably come to 
is, that while there is an innate tendency to achieve 
the best possible, yet that the actual moral axioms extant 
arise directly from the conditions, and therefore from 
the laws. In the earlier stages of social communion these 
laws are sometimes the edicts of an oligarch, sometimes cus- 
tomary law ; 2 in more highly civilised communities they are 
the customary laws, and the statute laws of the state. The 
very object of a law is to form a moral habit by prohibiting 
immorality. When this habit is confirmed, it, in virtue of 
the nature of man, grows and becomes expanded, and among 

*"Daiwmianism in Morals." 

'"Under customary law there can be no conscious separation of law and 
morality."— J. M. Lightwood, " The Nature of Positive Law," p. 128. 

In Mr. F. Peek's ''Social Wreckage " will be found many reflections on the in" 
flueuce of law on morals derived from actual observation of the morals of East 
London* 
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some sections of the community outgrows the law, which, in 
its turn, is modified and improved and leads to higher moral 
habits among the masses. But it must at the same time be 
remembered that those sections whose moral tone outgrew 
that of some particular law owe that very fact to other laws. 
They owe it to having lived in conditions which made these 
higher conceptions possible to them, and these conditions 
were the direct creations of law. If they had lived in con- 
ditions which, in the nature of things, would not have sug- 
gested this higher moral tone to them, the law would not 
have been modified. Thus, whatever way we look at it> we 
find that morality is the creation of law, and that the sphere 
of morality and the sphere of law are therefore one. 1 

Mr. Spencer maintains that conduct cannot be made good 
or bad by law, because " its goodness or badness is to the last 
determined by its effects as naturally furthering or not 
furthering the lives of citizens." 2 Precisely, but he here 
overlooks the fact (not of course allowing that it is a fact) 
that all laws under representative government are for the 
very purpose of furthering the lives of citizens, as citizens of 
the state. If a law is found to be inimical to this purpose 
it is repealed. On Mr. Spencer's own ground, therefore, the 
law is the decider. When he says that " the doctrine vanishes 
unless the assertion is made that voluntary fulfilment of 
covenant is impossible," 8 he is perhaps on firmer ground. 

1 A curious confirmation of my view is found in the very argument which Pro- 
fessor Amos uses to support his own. He points — " Science of Law," p. 44, to 
" how little law can do to guide landlords in exacting a just rent, or compensation 
for improvements, or farmers to give just wages, and build cottages, and exact 
work from them in the way least likely to render them paupers in old age." This 
was written a dozen years ago, and when read in the days of Land Acts, Allotment 
Acts, and Local Government, reads like an intense satire on the view advocated 
by Professor Amos. If it proves nothing else, it proves, at all events, that mor- 
ality conceived of as distinct from law, failed egregiously to do that which law has 
since done, so that even those who regard the spheres of the two as distinct, ought 
not, in common fairness, to object in future cases to another dose of law pore and 
simple, instead of leaving things to take their chance guided only by those moral 
instincts which they have hitherto professed to believe sufficient in itself to set all 
things right, unaided by anything of the nature of statute law. I am afraid, how- 
ever, that we shall have to wait for the millenium for such a stretch of consistency. 

* " Data of Ethics," p. 53. » Ibid. , p. 52. 
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But when it is remembered that, as I have elsewhere shown, 
he himself can only call to mind six people who would 
voluntarily fulfil their contracts, it must be admitted that 
the ground is not very solid. What we say is, not that such 
fulfilment is impossible, but that it is in the highest degree 
doubtf uL Competition and honesty are not convertible 
terms, they are mutually destructive of each other. 

Professor Jevons goes a little further than Professor 
Amos, and admits that morality deals with acts as well as 
motives, which would seemingly bring it within the 
sphere of law, but at the same time holds them to be dis- 
tinct, in that law deals with acts alone. But independently 
of the fact, that as they both deal with acts their spheres 
must in some sense be one, it would be easy to show that 
though law does not in actual words deal with motives, yet 
it controls them in a way that, if indirect, is complete. To 
do so at length would be to repeat the whole argument, but 
a word may be added. Motives do not arise in us entirely 
without reference to our conditions. A man could have no 
possible motive for trying to make himself a parallellopipid, 
but he could have a motive for trying to make himself a 
little better off. But what gave rise to this motive? 
Clearly the fact that he was poor. Why was he poor? 
Because the law made him so. This, in its bald nakedness, 
may seem a startling proposition to some, but they will find 
it impossible to get away from it. Motive, therefore, is 
suggested by law, and is not independent of it. It is 
pleasant to find, at least, one writer who acknowledges that 
morality is the creation of law. The latest of those who 
have dealt with the subject of Liberty writes : " We are 
made vicious or virtuous by Act of Parliament." This is 
a plain straight-from-the-shoulder statement, but it is true 
as it is plain. An Act of Parliament does not work an 
immediate reform in our characters, but nevertheless it 

1 " The State in relation to Labour," p. 6. 

* F. O. Montague, " The Limits of Individual liberty," p. 70. 
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must, sooner or later modify them, by restraining, or other- 
wise, our vicious propensities. All our faculties, good and 
bad, grow by exercise, and decay if unused. This is an 
elementary fact, both in biology and psychology. More- 
over, a large part of the character of the young is the im- 
mediate creation of law. People may be prepared to admit 
this in these days of compulsory education, but it was none 
the less true before compulsory education was heard ol 
Individualists object to factory acts because they do not 
reform the parent's characters. 1 But that is just what they 
do, although the effect is not at once visible. Reform or 
conversion, to be real, can only be the work of time ; it is 
contrary to the laws of life and mind for either to be im- 
mediate. Individualists cannot, however, deny that the 
children's characters are thereby formed or reformed, but 
it would appear that so long as their noble parents have 
full liberty to bang them about, the poor children are not 
worth consideration. 1 

i A. Herbert, " For Liberty," p. 86. 

3 Compare Mr. Leslie Stephen, " The Science of Ethics," p. 109. "It U ob- 
-viou8 that as every man is born and brought up as a member of this vast organis- 
ation, his character throughout is moulded and determined by its peculiarities. 
It is the medium in which he lives, as much as the air which he breathes, or the 
water which he drinks. And this implies not merely that his intellectual furni- 
ture, his whole system of beliefs, prejudices, and so forth, are in a great degree 
Acquired by direct transference, and that consciously or unconsciously he imbibes 
the current beliefs and logical methods of his fellows, but also that he is edu- 
cated from infancy by the necessity of conforming to those of the surrounding 
mass. 1 ' 

H. Spencer, " Data of Ethics," p. 250. " Unceasing social discipline will so 
mould human nature that eventually sympathetic pleasures wUl be spontaneously 
pursued to the fullest extent advantageous to each and all." 

S. Amos, " Science of Law," p. 97. '* The progressive influence of good laws, 
combined with other moral forces, is to train men so effectually to the promotion 
of the general good, that the very impulse to trespass beyond the proper region 
of free action, is not only controlled but exterminated." Of course this con- 
tradicts the position taken up by Professor Amos, which has been above criti- 
cised, but this is a necessity to writers who advocate a natural impossibility — 
liberty. 

Clifford in his "Right and Wrong," says that " right and wrong are affairs of 
the community, and that if any conceives it right to follow the behests of any 
individual or deity, he is condemned a priori in the very nature of right and 
wrong," p. 171. 
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Morality while being the creation of law is also hereditary. 
This is with strange inconsistency admitted even by those 
who deny the spheres of morality and law to be one. " The 
accumulated instinct of the race is poured into each of us, 
and overflows us/' says Clifford. But the race is progres- 
sive, and it is idle to say that its laws have nothing to do 
with its progress. Such a proposition stands self-condemned 
of contradiction. To say that the laws are a result and not 
a cause, is to say that the race is always ahead of its laws, 
which is clearly absurd, for no one would ever think of 
making a law, the only effect of which could be to cause a 
condition of things already established. But if the race is 
progressive, its morality must be progressive too, otherwise 
we should be obliged to admit the curious anomaly, that 
the race in its least civilised state professed and understood 
the same morality as in its highest civilised state. It 
would be waste of words to dispute such an absurd propo- 
sition as this. But if the sphere of law and the sphere of 
morality are not one, we must admit this anomaly, other- 
wise what is it that is hereditary but this fixed and unde- 
velopable morality ? I can see nothing else. 

All our instincts must, in the nature of things, be here- 
ditary. The only other alternative is, that they were im- 
planted in each of us separately, by some special process, 
the nature of which we know not. In each individual, the 
morality he puts into practice is partly the result of here- 
dity and partly of the conditions in which he lives or has 
lived, or in other words, of the laws under which he lives. 

1 "The Influence upon Morality of a Decline in Religious Belief," p. 249. 

* Compare Leslie Stephen, " Science of Ethics, "p. 152. " Morality is the fruit of 
a gradual evolution of the organic instinct, continued through many generations." 

" The actual moral law develops, and therefore changes, whatever may be said 
of the ideal law," Ibid., p. 15S. 

H. Spencer, " Principles of Psychology,' 1 vol. i., p. 422. "Hereditary trans- 
mission applies to psychical peculiarities as well as physical peculiarities." 

Mr. Leckey shows at length how morality must be progressive. — " History of 
Rationalism," vol. i., p. 330. 

See for the hereditary transmission of moral qualities, E. Haeckel, " History of 
Creation," vol. i. chap. 8, and Darwin, " Descent of Man." 
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The importance of this fact in respect of the relations be- 
tween Liberty and Law will appear in the next chapter. 

Among other definitions of civil law, Mr. Spencers may 
be noted. He calls laws " interdicts to prevent members of 
society making aggressions on each other." * Coming from 
one who is the declared opponent of almost all laws, this 
definition is remarkable. Were it not that the whole tenor 
of his ethical writings is opposed to it, the only inference 
that could be drawn from this is, that if laws are wrong in 
principle then it is right that people should make aggres- 
sions on each other. 

The Comptists, represented by Mr. F. Harrison, say that 
" law is a general rule respecting the property, person, re- 
putation, or capacity of the citizen of a state which the 
sovereign power therein will cause to be observed by the 
authority of its delegates to its tribunals." This, it will 
be observed, combines both the positive and negative sides 
of law, and is therefore more satisfactory than any hitherto 
considered. Mr. Leslie Stephen is the only other writer 
known to me who does this in a direct manner. He lays 
it down that " law may be regarded either as a statement 
of the relations existing between the various parts of the 
political organism, or as a command and a threat." * But 
though they recognise the two phases, both these definitions 
are open to the strictures already laid on definitions of 
natural law, in that they use precisely the same word with- 
out modification, for the order and the force. 

There are, however, several writers who lead up to what 
I believe to be the true view in which civil laws ought to be 
regarded. They see something more than an analogy be- 
tween natural and civil laws. They see almost a likeness 
in kind, such as may be allowed to species of the same genus. 
They have, in short, an inkling of what I believe to be the 

i " Data of Ethics," p. 118. 

1 Fortnightly Review, vol. xxiv., p. 682. 

* " The Science of Ethics," p. 144. 
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fundamental fact, that natural laws and civil laws have the 
same origin — the innate tendency of all things to achieve the 
best possible, and that civil laws are just as much laws of 
nature as the so-called physical Jaws. In order that the 
argument may not be digressed from, it will be as well to 
adduce the necessary quotations in a footnote, so that they 
can be referred to if needful 1 

1 Professor Jevons, " The State in Relation to Labour," p. 15. " Evolution is 
doubtless at work, but the question arises whether the very legislation we are con- 
sidering is not the manifestation of evolution." 

J. Patterson, "The liberty of the Subject," vol. i., p. 4. "In one respect 
both natural and civil laws agree, namely, in the ultimate result of being followed 
and attended to, and this common feature binds both kinds of laws as species 
under one genus." 

Ibid., p. 2. "It is not, however, to be supposed that though the municipal 
laws are made by man himself, they necessarily on that account conflict with the 
laws of God and nature. On the contrary, the law-maker usually searches for 
his materials in the storehouse of nature herself, and in the recesses of his own 
being, both mental and physical." 

Duke of Argyle, " The Keign of Law," p. 365 " Human laws are contrasted 
to natural laws only in the sense of their being the result of deliberation." 

Ibid., p. 394. "The laws of man are the laws of nature when founded on a 
true perception of natural tendencies and combined results ; on the other hand, 
they are at variance when founded either on the desire of obtaining a wrong end, 
or on the attempt to reach a right end by mistaken means. " 

Professor Clifford, "On the Nature of Things in Themselves," p. 78. "The 
facts very strongly lead us to regard our bodies as merely complicated examples 
of practically universal physical rules, and their emotions (which must of course 
include mental motions) as determined in the same way as those of the sun and 
the sea." 

W. Arthur, " Physical and Moral Law," p. 15. " Law preserves order between 
man and man, and is necessary to the preservation of society ; in like manner law 
creates and is necessary to the preservation of physical phenomena. " 

Miss E. Simcox, " Natural Law," p. 8. " A lawyer's definition of law is a com- 
mand binding to actions of a class, and it would therefore seem that the onlj 
difference between a true positive law and a law of nature is that the latter de- 
clares, instead of commanding, what class of actions will, under given conditions, 
certainly be performed or suffered by the subject of the law." 

Ibid., p. 11. "Civil law is not the ultimate cause of the uniformity in 
human conduct, it is only the expression of an innate tendency to uniformity." 

Ibid., p. 39. " The cause or reason why human societies are governed by 
law is that beings of the same kind, in the same circumstances, act in substan- 
tially the same way." 

Mr. Leslie Stephen, " The Science of Ethics," p. 137. " The difference between 
custom and law of nature, and between custom and positive law, is not funda- 
mental." 

H. Spencer, "The Social Organism." "The enactments of representative 
governments depend ultimately on the national will ; they may for a time be out 

F 
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I have, then, to show that our laws, parliamentary, muni- 
cipal, and customary, are as certainly laws of nature as the 
physical laws, both in a positive and in a negative sense. 
To do this it is necessary at the outset to combat the extra- 
ordinary doctrine of the political economists and individu- 
alists, that man is not a part of nature. They regard man 
as something altogether foreign to nature, and dropped into 
it from outside. He is not a product of nature, but dis- 
tinctly an interloper, who, to all intents and purposes, has no 
business there. He has no sympathies with nature, nothing 
in common with it, and all his actions are not natural, but 
artificial, and emphatically antagonistic to natural pro- 
cesses. The actions of a horse are natural ; all that a horse 
in its wild state does, or can do, to modify conditions are 
natural processes, and the order that is established between 
himself and the rest of the world is a law of nature. But 
man is in quite a different position. All that he does, or 
can do, to modify conditions is artificial, and the order he 
establishes is a subversion of nature's laws, not a part of 

of harmony with it, but they must eventually conform to it. And tojuiy that the 
national will finally determines them is to say that they result from the average 
of individual desires, or, in other words, from the average of individual natures. 
A law so initiated, therefore, really grows out of the popular character." This 
passage, by the way, is very characteristic of Mr. Spencer, for it clearly destroys 
all his objections to laws ; for if they grow out of the popular character they must 
surely be necessities of that character. It also mistakes for an effect pure and 
simple what is partly a cause. For while laws grow out of the better part of the 
national character, they none the less modify that character in their turn. Laws 
are rarely the creations of society as a whole, the minority usually oppose them. 
It is from the higher instincts of society that they arise, and they in their turn 
help to lift society up to this higher level. As has already been pointed out, a 
law that only aimed at establishing that which was already established would be 
self -convicted of absurdity. 

The German metaphysicians seem also sometimes to think natural and civil law 
like in kind. Thus, Schopenhauer calls all law the expression of will (see " The 
World as Will and Idea," vol. i.), and Kant says that civil law is a statement of 
the conditions under which social life is possible, as natural law is a statement of 
the conditions under which physical phenomena are possible. I am not, how- 
ever, ashamed to say that I cannot read Kant and Schopenhauer, nor Von 
Hartman, with patience. Life is too short to wade through such redundant 
verbiage. 
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them. To make confusion worse confounded, some admit 
that man's actions in a barbarous state are really natural ; 
it is only when they become civilised that their actions are 
unnatural. So long as they do not formulate rules, and en- 
deavour to live in an orderly manner, but act only on blind 
impulse, then they aye natural, and their acts natural pro- 
cesses, their organisation natural order. But when their in- 
tellectual faculties become intensified, and they build up a 
civilisation in accordance with their wider knowledge and 
deeper understanding, then, forsooth, everything is artificial, 
and contrary to natural laws. If he lives in a hut, and 
hunts game with a bow and arrow, man is natural ; if he 
builds a house, and breeds beef and mutton, he is artificial. 
If he makes his wife and children do all the field-work, he is 
natural ; but if he makes laws to regulate the labour of his 
wife and children he is artificial. 

It is difficult to deal with these doctrines with patience. 
They are so completely puerile that to treat them with 
seriousness is to do great violence to the reason. The first 
we can to some extent understand, if we allow the minds of 
those supporting it to be in bondage to the Genesic account 
of the origin of man. If man were dropped on the earth a 
few years ago by an outside power there might be some 
warrant for the doctrine. But in that case nothing what- 
ever having relation to man would be natural ; natural laws 

1 " As regards the ( plentiful revenue or subsistence of the people, 1 Adam Smith, 
instead of showing the statesman how to provide it, has to show him how nature 
herself would make ample provision if only the statesman would abstain from in- 
terfering with her processes ; instead of recommending laws (in the jurist's sense) 
by which the national production and distribution ought to be governed, he has to 
trace the laws (in the naturalist's sense) by which these processes are governed." 
H. Sidgwick, " Principles of Political Economy," p. 18. 

Compare Spinoza, " Ethic/ 1 pt. 4, p. 183, prop. "It is impossible that man 
should not be a part of nature." 

C. Bray, '•Philosophy of Necessity," p. 03. " Look at ifc fro:n whatever point 
of view we may, we cannot disjoin man from the rest of nature, and consider him 
individually and separately." 

"Man is not above nature, but in nature." E. Haeckel, "Evolution of Man," 
vol. ii, p. 456. 
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and natural order would take no account whatever of man. 
He would be completely ignored in all matters connected 
with natural order. If he is wiped out, so much the worse 
for him; if he wipe out nature, so much the worse for 
nature. But political economists do not go so far as this ; 
they acknowledge his existence, and grant him the right to 
get a living out of nature if he can. But he must not in- 
terfere. He must let natural processes go on in their own 
way, and only pick up the crumbs as they fall at his feet. 1 
But the confusion becomes worse than ever when we re- 
member that Christianity and Political Economy are de- 
structive of each other, and that a man cannot be both a 
Christian and a Political Economist. Protestors against 
this need perhaps to be told that it is not my own allegation, 
or rather that it did not originate with me, but with one 
who is often called the greatest of all living economists — 
M. E. de Laveleye. 2 I am not myself theologian enough to 
be sure whether the Genesic account of the origin of man is 
an essential part of Christianity, but as it is contained in 
the book that is always referred to as explaining the prin- 
ciples of that cult, I presume it must be. 

Thus we find political economists advocating a system 

1 1 find the difficulties of the subject greater than I had expected. This U 
clearly Dot a correct statement. The correct statement is that what one man 
does by himself is natural, but what all do collectively is artificial. Thus it is in 
the order of nature for one man to manure his ground and get a better crop ; but 
it is artificial for all men to be compelled to manure their ground and get better 
crops. It is in the order of nature for one landlord to give allotments to his 
labourers ; but it is artificial for all landlords to be compelled to do so. Thus, 
each man by himself is a part of nature ; but all men collectively are not a part of 
nature. However, when one is fairly in a maze from which it is impossible for 
him to extricate himself, a little greater or less intricacy is of no importance. 

2 " Socialism of To-Day," vol. xix. " Every Christian must be a Socialist, and 
every Socialist an unconscious Christian. A political economist is a Darwinian, 
and an enemy of Christianity. '* The statement that a political economist is a 
Darwinian is only true in the sense that he takes an analogy from the rest of 
nature, and advocates the survival of the fittest by a process of what he believes 
to be natural selection. He is opposed to evolution in that he regards man as a 
non-natural product, and his faculties conflicting with nature, not derived from it. 
The rest of the statement is most certainly true if Christianity be considered only 
as a system of ethics. See also Ibid., vol. xxvi. 
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that is only tenable on the assumption that man came on 
the earth from some outside source, and is not a part of 
nature, while at the same time in enmity to the principles 
of the very cult which regards this assumption as a revealed 
truth. 1 

But if it is in some degree intelligible how the first doc- 
trine came to be held, what shall we say to the second ? It 
is the Apostle of Inconsistency who chiefly supports it. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, the one man of all others who insists 
on all phenomena being reducible to phases of the evolution 
principle, is the chief exponent of the doctrine that man 
in his primitive state is natural, and in his civilised state 
artificial 2 The whole, or nearly the whole of his " Man 
versus the State," is a sustained polemic against all human 
laws for the better organisation of society, for preserving 
the health of its members, and for equalising the burdens 
of life and regulating social communion, on the ground of 
their artificial and non-natural character. But so long as 
these things are regulated by mere primitive custom then 
they are natural. It is useless to adduce passages to prove 
this ; the books named teem with them. 

It is quite impossible to understand by what process of 
reasoning Mr. Spencer arrives at this extraordinary con- 
clusion. He admits the truth of evolution ; nay, more than 
admits it, insists on it, 3 and yet writes as though the process 

1 I am not sore that the difficulties end even here. If man is a non-natural 
product, how is it that life in general is a natural product ? The life of a midge 
it just as mysterious as that ot a man. If we accept an outside or Genesic source 
for one we must for the other. Or shall we have to fall back on Sir William 
Thomson's meteoric stone ? At all events, the problem of what is natural and 
what is not, would be much simplified. 

» See " The Man versus the State," " The Great Political Superstition." 
Numerous passages to the same effect can be found in his "Study of Sociology," 
" Social Statics," and " Principles of Sociology." 

* See M Principles of Biology," also " First Principles," p. 156. The best sum- 
mary of proofs of the " Theory of Descent," is that of Professor Haeckel in his 
" History of Creation," vol. ii., p. 852. The explanations of them are too long 
to reproduce here, but they are as follows : — 

1. The paleontological hUtory of the development of organisms. 
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ceased when that of civilisation began. Of course there is 
no direct support given to this position, but no other in- 
ference can possibly be drawn, for otherwise what can be 
meant by his denunciations of the processes of civilisation ? 
If the customary laws of the primitive man are natural 
and commendable, why are the "positive" laws of the 
civilised man opposed to natural processes, and therefore to 
be denounced ? There is absolutely no answer to this ques- 
tion, except on the assumption that evolution ceases when 
civilisation begins. 

But how can such a proposition as this be for an instant 
maintained ? If evolution be a fact, then the genesis and 
development of man's faculties must as surely be a part of 
it as the development of his physical form. It is Mr. Spen- 
cer, of all men, who has insisted on the essential connection 
of biology and psychology, and yet it is he of all men who 
insists, if only by implication, that the expression of man's 
faculties in his laws, is no part of that connection, and is 
not necessitated by it. But if man's faculties are developed 
in the same way as all other phenomena, then surely, in the 
nature of things, all that results from the exercise of those 

2. The individual history of the development of organises, embryology and 
me tamorphology . 

3. The inner causal connection between ontogeny and phylogeny, the parallel- 
ism between th* individual history of the development of organisms and the 
paleontological history of the development of their ancestors. 

4. The comparative anatomy of organisms. 

5. The inner causal connection between comparative anatomy and the history 
of development. 

6. Dysteleology, or the theory of purposelessness, the name given to the science 
of rudimentary organs, of suppressed and degenerated, aimless and inactive, parts 
of the body. 

7. The natural system of organisms, their natural groupings iuto general 
species, &c. 

8. The chorology of organisms, the Science of their local distribution. 

9. The (ecology of organisms, the so-called economy of nature. 

10. The unity of biology as a whole, the deep inner connection existing between 
all the phenomena named and all the other phenomena belonging to zoology, pro- 
tistics, and botany, and which are simply and naturally explained by a single 
common principle. 

See the same writer's " Evolution of Man." Professor Huxley in his " Coming 
of Age of the Origin of Species,'* calls evolution " an historical fact." 
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faculties must be a manifestation of evolution, as much as 
the development of the faculties themselves. I do not see 
how this deduction can possibly be escaped. For, observe, 
the contrary to it is that man's faculties in a passive state 
are products of evolution ; man's faculties in an active state 
are not results of evolution. This is precisely the same as 
saying that man at rest is a product of evolution, and man 
in motion is not. A faculty never exercised is like a 
motive that never passes into an act, or a morality that does 
not influence acts — it is absolutely inexistent, a mere fig- 
ment of the imagination. The only possible knowledge we 
can have of a man's faculties, we must gather from what he 
does. Phrenology and comparative anatomy may help us 
to judge what a man's faculties may be, but if phrenology 
and comparative anatomy pass a verdict that conflicts with 
the whole life-actions of the man, then they stand self-con- 
demned. It is not merely the faculty, therefore, but the 
actions prompted by the faculty, that are direct results of 
evolution. To take the man physical and psychical and 
exhibit him as a direct product of evolution, and then to 

declare that his motions physical and psychical are not 
direct results of evolution, is on the face of it a contradic- 
tion. It is like exhibiting a watch as an instrument to tell 
the time, and then saying that telling the time is no part 
of its duties, and is altogether independent of the watch as 
a watch. 1 

Of course Mr. Spencer is in his usual state of incon- 
sistency in regard to this immediate point, as well as 
on the broader issue; for his whole theory of liberty 
is based on the right of man to exercise his faculties, 2 
yet the whole of his " Man versus the State," is a denial 

1 It would seem, by the way, that this notion of granting to man certain facul- 
ties, and practically denying his right to the use of them, bears some sort of 
analogy to that other notion of the Individualists, whereby they theoretically 
grant to everyone liberty, and then advocate a state of things in which the only 
freedom the great majority have, is the freedom to starve. I do not know 
whether there is anything more than an analogy here. 

8 " Social Statics," p. 76. 
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of his right to exercise his faculties in the regulating of 
society. 

We must, therefore, with all evolutionists, regard man's 
faculties, and, as a matter of course, all that arises from the 
exercise of those faculties, as products of evolution. 1 Con- 
sequently all human laws must be products of evolution, 
and therefore natural laws. 3 And we cannot draw any 
such distinctions as are drawn by the Duke of Argyle. 8 To 
describe some of man's laws as laws of nature, and others 
as not, is to say that some parts of man are natural and 
others not To talk about a " true perception of natural 
tendencies," and "founded on the desire of attaining a 
wrong end by mistaken means," is to use phrases which, in 
this connection, can have no possible meaning. Who is to 
be the judge on these points ? Perhaps the Duke thinks 
himself competent for the post Man, however, must him- 
self be the judge, and if there be objectors who fail to get 
their objections enforced, then the eternal principle of 
evolution is fulfilled, and the fittest survives. If we think 
some of the laws bad, that is no ground for our denying 
them to be laws of nature. In the sense of a relation to 
other states, there is evil in nature, and therefore it would 
be absurd to expect all laws to be good. No one could call 
pain or disease good, yet no one would deny them to be, 
under certain conditions, natural. In like manner, our con- 
ditions often give rise to what some of us call bad laws, but 
they are none the less natural because we choose to call 
them bad. Everybody, no doubt, calls a law bad which 

1 Darwin, ** Descent of Man," chap- vii., and Haeckel, " History of Creation," 
vol. ii., p. 344. 

* Mr. Spencer writes : " We must look upon social convulsion as upon other 
natural phenomena which work themselves out in a certain inevitable unalter- 
able way. . . . Men who seem the prime movers are merely the tools with 
which nature works." — "Social Statics," p. 433. Surely it is the weakest of 
inconsistency, to say that social convulsions are natural, and social stability non- 
natural. If the regulations passed by revolutionary leaders are natural, how in 
the name of common-sense is it that those passed by statesmen in times of quiet 
arc not? The most elementary reason revolts at such inconsistency. 

3 See ante note, p. 81. 
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interferes with his desires. But a man is not society. It 
is the collective faculties that enact a law, just as combin- 
ations of forces cause the natural order, or, in other words, 
enact natural laws. Few physical phenomena result from a 
single cause, they mostly arise from combinations of forces. 
And in the process of this combination many forces become 
inoperative, so far, at least, as any direct result can be per- 
ceived, being overpowered by superior forces. It is the 
same with human laws ; the weaker forces are overpowered 
and an enactment is the result, which does not indeed ex- 
press the desires of every individual, but which, neverthe- 
less, expresses the ultimate equilibration of the collective 
desire, and which, therefore, constitutes a natural law. Of 
course the law will not always remain such an expression 
any more than a natural law always remains constant. 
There seems to be a great misconception on this point. It 
is a great fallacy to suppose that natural laws are constant, 
in the sense that we would understand if we said that 
human laws cannot be natural because they are liable to 
change. All that we can assert of natural laws is, that 
tilings remaining the same, the laws remain the same. But 
things do not, and cannot, remain the same. All nature 
undergoes a process of birth, growth, maturity, decay, and 
what is called death, or more properly, dissolution and re- 
combination of particles.' In some things the process is so 
slow that to our senses there seems no change at all, but 
change is always going on nevertheless. And while certain 
primary laws, such as that of gravitation, apply in all 
stages, so far, at least, as we know, yet the immediate laws 
that govern the phenomenon continually change. An 
acorn in the cupboard will always be governed by the same 
laws so long as it remains an acorn in the cupboard ; but 
put it in the ground and let it grow into an oak, and quite 
different laws operate. So it is with human laws, the only 
difference being that the growth of a society is more rapid 
and complex in its changes than that of most other organ- 
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isms. It is because we are apt to fix our attention on the 
primary laws that we fall into the way of looking at the 
laws of nature as constant under all circumstances. But it 
is secondary laws that control the immediate state of phen- 
omena, and these secondary laws are intricate combinations 
of forces, and they only remain constant while phenomena 
remain the same, or, more correctly, they only apply to 
similar phenomena. The primary law of society is the law 
of life, which causes birth, growth, maturity, decay, and 
dissolution. Its secondary laws are those which control 
the social organisation, and these can only remain constant 
while social phenomena remain the same, or, more correctly, 
they only apply to similar stages of the growth of similar 
species of social organisms. The difference is, that in phy- 
sical phenomena the influence of the new law is only seen 
in effects, while in the social organism it is articulated. 
The primary forces which cause change let loose in the 
process of their operation secondary forces, and these 
secondary forces are continually undergoing combination 
and recombination, and thus the laws of nature are con- 
tinually changing. If our lives were so long that a thou- 
sand years would seem as a second does now, we would see 
this process even in phenomena which we now regard as 
absolutely unchangeable. 

Let us now look at the matter from another point of view. 
What is the process of evolution ? Clearly from the family 
to the village, and from the village to the state. 1 The laws 
that control the primitive family are manifestly the natural 
instincts of the parents, and the physical conditions that 
surround the family. No other control is conceivable. 
Therefore no one would be found to say that their laws were 
not natural laws. 

Pass then to the village. What controls the primitive 

1 Professor Robertson Smith in bis new work, " Early Kinship and Marriage in 
Arabia," shows how the horde precedes the family, but it is not necessary to go 
so far back. 
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village ? Nothing is conceivable but the combined instincts 
of those forming it, modified possibly by physical conditions. 
These instincts eventually give rise to a custom which is 
followed as a matter of course. This custom is, therefore, 
obviously the natural law that controls the village. Custom 
is carried from the primitive village to the primitive state, 
and controls it as surely as it did the village, and is as cer- 
tainly natural law, in that it arises directly from the nature 
of the people forming the state, and from the nature of the 
physical conditions in which it exists. It is impossible to 
deny, therefore, that customary law is natural law. Nearly 
all writers agree upon this. In fact, to deny it would be to 
affirm an absurdity. For whence could custom arise if not 
from natural instincts and natural conditions ? It is non- 
sense to say that a custom arose among a people which was 
contrary to their natural instincts, or which was out of ac- 
cord with the surrounding conditions. 

But the whole body of our common law is only custom- 
It is not written anywhere, and is preserved only by tradi- 
tion and precedent It must, therefore, be admitted that, at 
all events, so far as respects the common law, our laws are 
laws of nature. There is no escape from this. The ques- 
tion then arises, how came we to supplement common law 
by statute law ? I cannot understand the difficulty that be- 
sets many writers on this point. Mr. Spencer bases all his 
notions as to the non-natural character of Parliamentary 
laws on the assumption that " Government is begotten of 
aggression by aggression." Without for an instant admit- 
ting this, I would point out that it would be none the less 
natural for it. Aggression is the universal law in the earlier 
stages of evolution, and is, in fact, the very significance of 
the principle. Mr. Spencer's objections are, therefore, ab- 
solutely beside the point. All that he can prove is that he 
objects to certain legislation, not that it is not natural. 

1 " The Man versus The State," p. 44. 
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But the question as to how we came to supplement cus- 
tomary law by statute law ought to be clear enough. I 
venture to think that the invention of writing and printing 
had something to do with it. I do not think there was much 
statute law before the age of writing. The difficulties in 
the way of enforcing anything of the nature of statute law 
before the invention of writing would be insuperable, in any 
except very small communities. Special orders from those 
in power might be carried about, but only the simplest 
general laws could be formulated. All other law would be 
customary. I do not say that the invention of writing was 
the actual cause of customary law being supplemented by 
statute law, but it rendered the change possible. The inven - 
tion of writing was itself only one indication among many 
of the growth of the human faculties. It was simply a 
phase in the advance of civilisation. The two statements 
are in reality identical. Civilisation is only possible in virtue 
of the expansion of the human understanding, and is of 
course, therefore, a natural phenomenon. 1 This expansion 
of the human faculties tends to give man power over other 
natural forces, and to turn them to his own advantage, and 
the result is what we understand by civilisation. But be- 
cause man learns to overcome other natural forces, it is not 
thereby to be inferred that the process is not a natural one. 
The same process is to be observed in almost any pheno- 
menon. In the progress of evolution new forces are con- 
tinually being set loose, with the result of the modification 
of the phenomena in which they are concerned. And the 
forces that are let loose in man are turned to his own ac- 
count in many ways, one of the chief of which is in the 
making of laws for the better organisation of society. It is 

1 Mr. Spencer admits this, " Social Statics," p. 65. " Progress is not an accident 
but a necessity. Instead of civilisation being artificial, it is a part of nature, all 
of a piece with the development of the embryo or the unfolding of a flower." 
After this it is altogether impossible to understand how Mr. Spencer can pretend 
to believe that the laws of a civilised state are non-natural. Does he mean to say 
that the civilisation has nothing to do with the laws, and the laws nothing to do 
with the civilisation ? 
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no mere caprice that leads him to do this. It is the necessity 
of his own nature that compels him to it. It is the expres- 
sion of the innate tendency to progress which is a primary — 
the primary, law of the universe. The same innate tendency 
leads him to formulate religions, and to modify them as his 
moral sense and his positive knowledge outgrow one after 
the other of their tenets. It is the aspiration after the best 
possible that is the fundamental law of his life. The laws 
that he makes are thus necessities of his conditions. But, 
as usual, we need only go to Mr. Spencer himself for the re- 
futation of Mr. Spencer. He tells us at length that every 
man is "an agent through whom nature works," 1 and, 
therefore, all that he does is the direct handiwork of nature, 
in other words, it is a direct affirmation that man's laws are 
natural laws. 2 

And here let us pause for a moment to consider the un- 
wisdom of those who rail at the past, and declare that things 
would have been much better if so and so had been done, 
or such and such a thing left undone. Those that do this 
can have but a crude conception of the universe and the 
method of its control. It is an affirmation of the nullibiety 
of all Law in the universe, and of its capricious control. For 
whence came the past, if it came not by Law i There is no 
other answer than that it came by caprice. But if this were 
so, knowledge of all kinds would be an impossibility, except 
such knowledge as was a mere statement of past events, 
which could be no possible use to us as a guide to the 
future. But if they came by Law, then they were necessi- 
tated, and could by no possibility be anything else. The 
sage of old was wiser when he said, Whatever is is best 

i " Social Statics/ p. 475 

9 Kant asked where a place can be found for freedom consistently with the uni- 
versal reign of law in the natural world, or, in other words, consistently with the 
necessary connection of all objects of experience in time and space. He answered 
it by showing that this order of nature which seems to shut us in is no foreign 
necessity to which we are subjected. It is we who forge our own chains. £. Cairri, 
" Hegel," p. 115. In other words, Kant affirms that man is part of nature. 
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For whatever is is not merely best, but is the only thing 
possible. While a thing remains still in the future, still un- 
accomplished, we may discuss the pros 'and cons as much as 
we like, and labour to achieve this or that course, deluding 
ourselves as much as we please that we are exercising 
voluntary choice. But the moment the deed is done, and be- 
comes a record of the past, at that moment nature declares 
in the most unmistakable terms that that, and that only, 
was the one course possible under the circumstances. To 
rail at it is, therefore, to rail at a stone for being hard. To 
assert that two things were possible under the same circum- 
stances is to assert what is necessarily an absurdity. For 
things can only arise from circumstances ; the contrary to 
which, being that future results bear no reference whatever 
to previous circumstances, is inconceivable. And if they 
arise from circumstances, they can only arise in one parti- 
cular way, for identical causes acting in identical conditions 
could not, in the nature of things, produce more than one re- 
sult. Every physical phenomenon, and every human act, 
once accomplished, is not only the best, but is the only 
possible thing under the circumstances. Future acts, as a 
matter of comparison between the acts alone, without any 
reference to altered circumstances, may be better, but each 
in its own time and its own conditions is a manifestation of 
natures ultimate possibilities, and therefore a resultant of 
natural law. 

We arrive then once more at the conclusion that the dis- 
tinction drawn between " natural " laws and " positive " laws 
is an entirely mistaken one. We must class them both as 
natural laws, and recognise in each a positive and a negative 
sense. To repeat, therefore, our definition, we say in respect 
both of " natural " and civil law that " Law in its positive 
sense is the active process of the innate tendency of force 
and matter to act in given ways under given circumstances ; 
and in its negative sense is the order which is observed in 
the relations which thus arise." The apparent difference 
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which we believe we observe arises not from a difference in 
kind, but from the fact that man and society as organisms 
are distinguished from all other organisms by the greater 
complexity of their organisation, and consequently of their 
attributes. 



CHAPTER IV 

LIBERTY AND LAW. 

SEEING, then, that the conception of Liberty is a pure 
abstraction, and that the only significance the word 
can possibly have in relation to the social organism is that 
of the freedom from some particular restraint of some par- 
ticular section of society ; and seeing that all Law is natural 
law ; the question arises, what are the real relations which 
exist between law and this so-called liberty ? In other 
words, we have to decide by what principles we are to be 
guided in determining how much special freedom from 
restraint and how much special Law go to make up social 
phenomena. In order to do tbis we must first of all look 
at Liberty and Law from a point of view that has so far 
been avoided. Hitherto they have been regarded apart, 
as it were, from each other. Liberty has only been con- 
sidered as a quasi phenomenon alleged to be observed in 
nature, and as such found to be an illusion ; and Law has 
been considered in the same aspect and found to be, both in 
a positive and negative sense, identical in all its phases. 
But it is clear that phenomena do not in our minds consist 
of Law alone. In all phenomena, while there is assurance of 
the actual presence of Law, yet there is conveyed at the 
same time the idea of the absence of Law. In other words, 
while we know that the Law is there, and that the 
phenomenon is as it is, yet we have the feeling that the Law 
might be absent, and the phenomenon other than it is. In 
respect to all phenomena there are therefore in our minds 
the idea3 of Law and the absence of Law. Every 
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phenomenon consequently presents itself to us as a duality 
of Law and No-Law, or, to use the old word, Liberty. 
Liberty and Law are thus the two terras to the proposition, 
phenomenon. It is an associated duality which cannot in 
reality be separated. We may think we can conceive on 
one band of Liberty, and on the other hand of Law. But as 
a matter of fact both of them are, in themselves, pure 
abstractions. Liberty is only another name for absence of 
conditions, and the unconditioned is for us, and for our 
senses, absolutely inexistent, for it is only conditions which 
our minds or our senses can take note of. In like manner 
Law is, considered by itself, a pure nothing, for it is only 
conceivable as overcoming something. But though each is 
in itself an abstraction, and by itself really unthinkable, yet 
in the union of the two our senses are presented with 
phenomena, which, if seemingly expressed in duality, yet 
maintain a unity which is absolutely inseparable. It is 
probably this fact that has led to the conception of Liberty 
as something in itself. The idea of the absence of Law has 
led to the idea of the opposite to Law, which has taken the 
objective form of Liberty. But herein it is overlooked that 
when we think we conceive of the absence of Law, we can 
only do so in the sense of the absence of some particular 
law. The conception of the absence of Law does not there- 
fore give us the idea of Liberty, for in reality the absence of 
one law only means the presence of another. So that, even 
here, when we talk of Liberty and Law being the two terms 
to the proposition phenomenon, we can only understand by 
Liberty the absence of some particular restraint. The real 
significance, then, of Liberty is the freedom of one force to 
act in so far as it is not restrained by other forces. And 
this applies equally to all phenomena, whether physical or 
social Montesquieu, who had clearer ideas on the subject 
of Liberty and Law than any other political writer known 
to me, past or present, put the matter in regard to social 

o 
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phenomena in a nutshell when he said, " Liberty is the 
freedom to do what the Law permits." * 

Thus, whichever way we look at phenomena, we attain 
the same result. The statement that they are due to re- 
lations between forces is only another way of saying that 
they are due to the relations between Liberty and Law, for 
in both cases we affirm that they are due to the opposition 
of separate forces, each of which we conceive in our minds, 
however erroneously, as acting in itself freely. Nor are we 
to suppose that because one force overpowers others it is 
therefore in any sense free, because the resulting 
phenomenon is not due to the action of that force alone, 
but of a combination of forces, and is a modification, in 
greater or less degree, of what the result would be were it 
possible to realise the stronger force acting alone without 
opposition. In physical phenomena, in the statement that 
Liberty and Law are the two terms to the proposition, we 
therefore understand by Liberty the sum of activities and 
by Law the sum of power ; or, in other words, by Liberty 
the freedom from particular restraints, and by Law the 
particular restraints that operate. And in like manner in 
social phenomena we understand by the terms precisely the 
same things, which meanings are crystalised into the axiom 
of Montesquieu above quoted. 

It is, however, to Hegel, as is so often the case, that we 
must look for a philosophical exposition of this doctrine. 
He shows us that "the truth of necessity is freedom." 2 
The significance of this phrase is that neither necessity nor 
freedom have any existence or meaning by themselves, and 
that it is only in relation to each other that they become 
thinkable. This is precisely the idea conveyed, or 
attempted to be conveyed, in the above argument. 3 

i " Spirit of the Laws," B. 2, C. 3. 

a See E. Caird, "Hegel," p. 175, &o. 

3 Hegel argues as follows : — Necessity exists for anything or being only in so 
far as it is determined by another — and if it has no life or movement of its own 
which is not so determined, it in itself has no reality whatever that should make 
us regard it as an individual thing or substance at all; it is but one side or phase of 
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It would be useless to attempt to marshall any objections 
against this axiom that Liberty is the freedom to do what 
the Law permits. I cannot conceive of any that could be 
sustained. If Liberty is only intelligible as the freedom 
from some particular restraint, it must clearly be only the 
freedom to act within the restraints imposed. This cannot 
by any process of thought be contravened. If we could 
conceive of freedom from all restraints, the axiom could not 
stand. But we cannot. We can only conceive of things as 
conditioned, and this implies as restrained by conditions. 

Now, in human societies, among these restraining con- 
ditions are those laws which have been shown to be natural 
laws imposed by nature through her agents, men. The 
question then arises, on what principle should men, as 
agents of nature, impose these laws ? This leads us at once 
to enquire what is the end of human existence. There is 
but one answer to this query. The end of human existence 
must be human happiness, for the simple reason that it can- 
not be human misery. No reasonable person could make 
the latter assertion. And even if those could be found with 
minds sufficiently perverted to affirm as much, a glance at 
the facts of the world would be sufficient to destroy the 
idea. In the sense of a relation to other states, or, in other 
words, in the sense of a becoming, there is evil enough in 
the world, but it is impossible to deny that it is far out- 
balanced by the good. We are indeed assured by such a 
glance that evil is only relative good, and that the greatest 

the existence of something else, which is not determined by another but by itself. 
What ambiguity there may be in the conception of anything being determined by 
itself is explained in the " Logic," the first part of which contains the affirmation 
that " nothing really exists which is not determined and relative, nothing which 
■ not in a state of becoming or change ; " the second the affirmation that 
" nothing really exists which is not self-determined and self -related, which has 
not a self that it maintains through all its changes ; " and the third the union of 
these two seemingly opposite principles in an organism which is organic in all its 
parts, yet these parts have their specific determination, and it is through this 
specific determination that they form one whole — a macrocosm made up of 
mierocosms. E. Caird, "Hegel," p. 175. In my opinion this Hegelian doctrine 
of the identity of opposites, or that the only realty is a union or relation between 
opposite*, is almost the sole thing of value that pure mataphysic has given us. 
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evil of to-day was once the greatest good, and that the 
greatest good of to-day will one day be the greatest evil. 
A moments consideration of the great principle of evolution 
assures us of this. A human being of to-day in a state of 
starvation and disease is a spectacle of misery horrible 
enough to make us doubt if there be any active principle 
of good in the universe at all. But if we think for a 
little, our faith will be restored to us in realising that evil 
as the state of the human being may seem, it is at least a 
state of higher capabilities and higher achievements than 
anything possible in the age immediately succeeding the 
ape age. 

Another theory of the end of human existence is that of 
the political economists, who assume, sometimes tacitly, 
sometimes directly, that it is the acquisition of wealth. 1 Of 
all that have combatted this idea, none have done so more 
effectively than Professor Cliffe-Leslie. 2 He does not, in- 
deed, show us that the definitions of wealth formulated by 
different writers of this school are so divaricate that it is 
impossible to combine them all in one idea ; 8 but he does 
show how utterly baseless is the belief that all men axe 
dominated by the desire. What men really desire is plea- 
sure, and pleasure may or may not take the form of the 
pursuit of wealth. Acquisitiveness is not a necessary 
feature of mankind ; wealth in a large majority of cases is 
only sought because it permits ostentation, and ostentation 
is one of the prominent features of the time, and is in a 
measure a customary law. Large numbers of people prefer 
retirement and repose, or the pursuit of literature, art, sport, 
politics, &c, altogether without reference to what wealth it 
may bring in. To large numbers of others manual labour 

1 " That every man desires to obtain' additional wealth with as little sacrifice 
as possible is in Political Economy what gravitation is in Physics, or the dictum 
de omni et nullo in Logic, the ultimate fact beyond which reasoning cannot go."— 
W. N. Senior, " Principles of Political Economy. " 

3 See his Essays in " Moral and Political Philosophy, " articles—The Love of 
Money and The Philosophical Method of Political Economy. 

* See chapter post. " Political Economy." 
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is in itself a pleasure, and hard work is a necessity of exist- 
ence to many. Witness the great body of amateur 
cricketers who " play " cricket eight hours a day daily for 
four or five months, some of whom have notoriously barely 
enough to live on. Indeed the assertion that everyone 
desires wealth merely as wealth is so opposed to all the 
facts of social phenomena that it is somewhat surprising it 
should ever have been made. Wealth is more often valued 
because it is difficult to accumulate, than because it is 
desirable in itself. It is the excitement and labour of 
making it that gives it its value in the eyes of many. 
When it is easily obtained it is little valued. Those who 
have worked on diamond and gold fields, and lived for any 
length of time among the digger population, can attest this. 
For one that carefully hoards his finds, a dozen carelessly 
lavish it, if not in actual dissipation, in pure contempt for 
iti On the whole, then, I think we can dismiss this theory 
as utterly untenable. 

The only other theory of human existence is that its end 
is the glory of some being, altogether without reference to 
whether this is to be achieved by human happiness or 
human misery. This, however, is a sentiment so completely 
abominable that I cannot consent to discuss it. 

If, then, we find that the end of human existence is 
human happiness, the question remains how is this best 
attained. Is it best attained by fostering the happiness of 
each individual separately, or by fostering the average 
happiness of all individuals ? In other words, is the unit 
of our calculations the individual, or is it society ? This 

1 In the early "flush " days of the Kimberly mine, when it was a public digging 
on which twenty thousand whites and sixty thousand coloured servants were 
working (1871), I once had in my pocket for days a magnificent diamond weigh- 
ing 103 carats, perfect in every respect except that it was very slightly off -coloured, 
bat so slightly that only a connoisseur would notice it, and worth then perhaps 
£2 >,000, for which I could not find an owner. It had been handed round for 
inspection by the finder, a perfect stranger to me, who was called away by 
some one, leaving it in my hands. As he did not reappear I was obliged to keep 
it. When I met him in the street some days afterwards he had forgotten all 
■boat it. 
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problem has already been partially discussed, but much 
more needs be said before we finally dismiss it. On the 
principle of the greatest possible good to all, it must be 
the sum of happiness we have to seek, or, more correctly, 
the greatest sum that can be attained by fostering the 
greatest possible happiness of each. Now, this view pre- 
supposes society to be the unit, for it can only be by the 
adjustment of opposing interests that an average can be 
struck by which the greatest sum of happiness could be 
attained. But adjustment of opposing interests is clearly 
not in the interest of individual happiness, that is to say, 
not in the sense of leaving every individual to seek his 
own happiness in his own way. The only result that could 
arise from the latter course, would be extremes of happi- 
ness and misery; for as there are extremes of strength, 
bodily and mental, in human beings, the more strongly 
armed for the fray, must of necessity crush the others 
down. But extremes of happiness and misery will never 
make up so great a sum as a more- evenly distributed aver- 
age, because the higher extremes will always be immensely 
less in number than the lower. Of course we can apparently 
get over this difficulty by supposing that each state has its 
relative happiness, and that the highest and the lowest 
extremes are in reality therefore identical. But though 
true in the abstract, this involves a great fallacy when 
applied to human beings. For it supposes them to be 
stationary phenomena. But the point of the matter is, that 
they are progressive, and have capacities for greater happi- 
ness than their conditions always admit of. 

The advocates of the principle of the greatest good of the 
greatest number, would no doubt deny that their doctrine 
must lead to extremes of happiness and misery, but as it is 
in effect the absolute rule of the majority, untempered by 
the wishes of the minority, it must do so. Not, indeed, in 
itself, so much as the other principle (/aisser faire) which 
they have adopted, in the belief that it would tend to that 
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of the greatest good of the greatest number. It is really a 
most remarkable thing, that the advocates of this principle 
should have so long attempted its attainment by means 
which, in the necessity of things, could only result in the 
greatest good of the smallest number, and that, too, with 
their eyes fully open, as I have already shown, to the fact 
that it does so. The greatest good of the greatest number 
is emphatically not an individualist principle at all, and is 
directly opposed to individualism. It is a limited socialist 
principle, and it is passing strange, that Mr. Chamberlain 
has been the first to find this out. Mr. Chamberlain has 
rightly emblazoned this motto on his banner. It is the 
direct embodiment of his principles; political economy, 
which he calls " the convenient cant of wealth," can only 
tend to the greatest good of the smallest number. Collect- 
ivism, or socialism, means the greatest possible good to all. 

If we look at the matter historically, we will also find 
that the interest of the state comes before the interest of 
the individual. The first form of the state is the family, 
and it would be altogether idle, to say that their interest 
was sought individually, and not collectively. Every in- 
dustrial process in the family was for collective purposes, 
not in the interest of any one individual. In fact, the col- 
lectivism of the family was more extreme than that of any 
section of theorists, except the absolute communists. In so- 
called civilised lands the interest of the parent is often pur- 
sued in an undue degree, but it was rarely so with the 
primitive family. Those who, like myself, have lived for 
many years among races whom the taint of civilisation has 
not yet touched, can affirm that the ways of the primitive 
family can yet be observed. Nor did their ways alter when 
the family became the village. Primitive man was pre- 
datory where his own family was not concerned, and with 
the instinct of self-preservation, he soon found out that 
union was strength. He did not go about with his hand 
literally against every man's. I do not think there ever 
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was such a state of existence. It is not so in the animal 
kingdom ; all animals are more or less gregarious, and, as 
twelve years' bunting in Africa has assured me, nearly all 
solitary animals are turned away by their own kind, on 
account of some peculiarity in their temperament and con- 
stitution. Men of similar sympathies formed themselves 
into groups, and it was the interest of the group that was 
paramount over all individual interest. A similar state of 
things continued when the group got larger and became a 
state. Even after customary law had been supplemented 
by the law of an individual ruler, the interest of the state 
was still paramount, because it was only by the consolida- 
tion of the state that the ruler could exercise any power. 
At the present day we have a remarkable proof that even 
individuals themselves set the state first. This is to be 
found in their popular cries. We do not hear " Englishmen 
for ever ; " " Long live Frenchmen." It is " Long live 
France," " England for ever ; " while the Italians are all for 
united Italy, and the Germans erect statues to Germania. 
It is true that the United States have set up a gigantic 
statue to Liberty, but the Munroe doctrine and protective 
laws give the lie to the sentiment I do not believe that 
a condition of things in which the interests of the individ- 
ual came before that of the state, is now possible. It 
would be like Mr. Spencer's " discrete organism," no society 
at all, but simply a lot of people wandering about 
preying on each other, which is a condition of things only 
conceivable in a very large country very thinly populated. 

* Mill was a very bad prophet in respect to America. He said, "On Liberty, 
p. 66, that the American people " will never let itself be enslaved by any man or 
body of men, because these are able to seise and pull the reigns of the central 
administration. No bureaucracy can hope to make such a people as this do or 
undergo anything that they do not like," At the present day it is notorious that 
the American people are practically slaves in the hands of the Vanderbilta, 
Goulds, ami other capitalists. Those who doubt this would do weU to read what 
it stated by Mr. Simeon Stetson, of Chicago, in " The Power of the People," 
and by Mr. Henry George in his " Social Problems,** chapter, " The Functions 
of Government ** See also * * The Co-operative Commonwealth, '* by L. Gronlund* 
p. 49. 
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If the population began to get at all numerous, groups 
would, no matter how, be assuredly formed, the cohesion 
of which would be paramount. Australia and North 
America, before their settlement by white men, have been 
the most thinly populated large countries known to us, but 
it would be quite a mistake to suppose that such a condi- 
tion of things ever existed in those countries. The people 
are invariably grouped in tribes, and though many wandered 
about alone, or with their families, in search of food, yet 
they always looked upon themselves as belonging to the 
tribe, and returned to it at intervals, and invariably when 
its integrity was threatened by outside influences. The 
individual always had, in the words of Clifford, his " tribal 
self/' as well as his individual self. 

When Mr. Spencer and others say that government was 
born of aggression by aggression, I cannot see a single fact 
in nature to support them. It is emphatically contradicted 
by everything we see in the animal and human kingdoms. 
What we see is mutual relations, mutual sympathies, mutual 
emotions, mutual attractions. These are what form socie- 
ties of those like in kind. Man's predatory instincts are 
mostly directed against those different in kind from him- 
self. It is only in later times, when man gets into his 

1 I molt here enter my protest against the commonly accepted theories that 
the human race is of one species. Naturalists are guided in the determination of 
species in plants and animals by the most trivial differences, which altogether 
escape the uneducated eye, if they are constant ; and yet all the human race, 
in which the distinctions are far greater than even those between many genus, 
among the former, are classed as one species. I have had much to do with many 
races of mankind, from the lowest Bushmen and Australian black fellows, to the 
higher Hottentots, Basutos, Bcchuanas, Papuans, Kanakas, Negroes, Ethiopi- 
ans, Fampa Indians, and the yet higher Maoris, Zulus, Cingalese, Hindostanis, 
Arabs, Swabilis, Moors, Malays, Malagasys, and Chinese, nnd I cannot, for one 
instant, believe that they are all of one species, or even descended from a single 
stock. The difference between a Bushman and a Zulu, living as they do, and so 
far as tradition goes, always have done, side by side, is infinitely greater than 
that between an oak tree and any other forest tree of the same cluss, or between 
a bullock and a buck ; why are they to be classed as the saute species ? And if 
we come to mental differences, the extremes are still more striking. What pos- 
sible grounds of comparison arc there between Darwin, Spencer, Comtc, or 
Hegel, and those almost brainless beings, which a quarter of a century ago were 
found squatting in groups iu caves in the] Drakensberg mountains, and were 
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head the idea of freedom, that aggressive governments 
arise. They take their rise distinctly from the supposed 
freedom of each to do as he likes, and owe their existence 
entirely to that idea. But they are never of longstanding ; 
they defeat themselves. The true statement is, not that 
Government is born of aggression, but that aggressive 
government is born of freedom. It could never be possible 
if people had the sense to make laws to prevent aggression. 
As they have not, then the cleverest and the strongest work 
themselves into positions of power. But it is only a pass- 
ing phase in the evolution of society. It is succeeded by 
representative government, which is in no sense aggressive. 
On the contrary, it is the defeat of aggression, and arises 
from the innate desire to realise the tribal self. To call 
representative government aggressive in its nature, is to 
reverse the meaning of words. Under it, of course, at first 
aggression exists, but that is simply because the process of 
evolution is slow. When man gradually emerges from his 
primitive state, he is ignorant of his own nature, and of 
the nature of the things around him. Not knowing the 
meaning of law, he looks about and imagines himself free. 
The idea of freedom naturally leads to the idea of aggres- 
sion, and those best able to do so form aggressive govern- 
ments. But soon he grows in knowledge and perception, 
and realises that aggressive governments are no longer 
suited to his state, and he overthrows them. But he cannot 
all at once change the habits that have been fostered dur- 
ing the period that they lasted. He cannot, all at once, 
formulate a code of laws that shall stop all aggression. He 
must do it piecemeal, for man cannot be moulded at will. 

known as Bushmen ? I think naturalists are very cowardly to shirk this matter. 
But because I do not believe them to be of the same species, it does not therefore 
follow that I deny them the rights of human beings. But I am fully convinced 
that there are races of men that it is utterly hopeless to attempt to civilise. 
Nature, in the plainest terms, has doomed them to extinction, and the most we 
can do is to make their extinction as easy to them as in us lies. On the other 
hand, some of the so-called lower races are capable of the highest things, notably 
the Maoris and the Zulus, and a process of miscegenation with them, would, I 
believe, produce one of the finest races we have yet seen. 
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There is nothing more certain than that a revolution can- 
not work an immediate and permanent change. Those 
visionaries, who believe that it can, have yet to learn the 
first principles of natural law. There must always be a 
reversion to type. They profess to believe that if they 
pull down the old edifice, another can be built on the spot. 
But they do not see the fallacy of the analogy. If West- 
minster Abbey were pulled down a new building could be 
built on the site, if new materials were available. But to 
rebuild a human edifice, the only materials are the old ones. 
What sort of a building would it be if Westminster Abbey 
were rebuilt with the old materials unworked into new 
shapes ? Nothing more than a slight modification would 
be possible. If any attempt were made at radically re- 
arranging the materials they would not fit into each other, 
and the whole structure would collapse. So it is with 
societies. The materials cannot be rearranged all at once. 
The individual units, of which society is made up, must be 
gradually moulded before they can be placed in entirely 
new positions in the edifice. It does not follow thereby 
that revolutions are always bad. Sometimes there is a 
condition of things that nothing but a revolution could 
better. But even then, wise leaders would beware how 
they altered more than was absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Spencer not only declares all government to be aggres- 
sive in its nature, but he is especially severe on representa- 
tive government. He complains that its legislation is always 
requiring amendment, 1 and asks if it has made any progress 
towards fa final settlement of social arrangements. 2 From 
an evolutionist this is certainly an extraordinary complaint 
and question. Evolution only means change or develop- 
ment, and anything of the nature of finality is of necessity 
excluded. But Mr. Spencer is not satisfied with this in- 
consistency. He, the leader of inductive philosophy in 

1 Essays, vol. ii., " Kepresentative Government." 3 "Social Statics," p. 11. 
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England, objects to legislation under it, on the a pinori 
ground that all such legislation is wrong. 1 He does not 
offer any reason why it is wrong, but is satisfied with de- 
claring that to say it is right is " false doctrine " and " mis- 
chievous error." In another place, however, we learn that 
the reason why it is wrong is that we possess a " moral 
sense," and therefore do not require legislation. 2 But I 
have already sbown that our moral sense is implanted in 
us by the customs and laws of our ancestors, and by the 
customs and laws which prevail in our own day, and I be- 
lieve I have shown that Mr. Spencer himself admits this, 
so that all his objections on this score, fall to the ground. 
From whatever point of view, therefore, we look at it, Mr. 
Spencer appears to be in the wrong. Mr. Mill had a much 
clearer vision on the subject. He points out 8 how aggres- 
sive governments rise, and how they give place to represent- 
ative ones, and then says, " Who ever can meditate on the 
above change and not see that so great a revolution viti- 
ates all existing rules of government and policy, and 
renders all practice and all predictions grounded on prior 
experience worthless, is wanting in the very first and most 
elementary principles of statesmanship (or philosophership) 
in these times." The date of this essay precludes the idea 
or one would think it was written directly at Mr. Spencer. 

While, therefore, aggression exists under representative 
governments, it does not follow that it is in its nature 
aggressive. The object of all legislation under it is to sup- 
press aggression. That it does not do so all at once, is only 
in fulfilment of the law of gradual progress. Not only are 
acts of aggression suppressed by a gradual process, but the 
very significance of aggression undergoes development. At 
present it is chiefly in reference to assaults on the person, 
or on what is called the " property," that the word is used. 4 

i Essays, vol. ii., " Reform." * " Social Statics," p. 20. 

3 " Dissertations," vol. i., Civilisation, p. 172. 
' 4 Much more, by the way, in reference to property than person. It has always 
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But the time is dawning when the significance of aggression 
will be much modified. The law does not at present regard 
it as an aggressive act for a capitalist to use the power of 
his capital in such a way as to make the poor man pay out- 
rageous prices for the necessaries of life, and for the roof 
that covers his head. But public opinion does, and public 
opinion will soon have its way, political economy to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Nor does the law, as yet, regard 
it as an aggressive act for the landlords to keep all the best 
land in the country unproductive, by making game pre- 
serves and ornamental parks, to the misery of an immense 
proportion of the population. But public opinion does, and 
public opinion will prevail in this too. 

Historically, then, as well as from the other consider- 
ations advanced, must the interest of the state precede the 
interest of the individual. Mr. Spencer himself, in spite 
of all his claims for the individual and denunciations of the 
state, admits that " the life of the social organism must, as 
an end, rank above the lives of its units" * so long as 
other societies exist, or rather until "social antagonism 
ceases," which, of course, is until the millennium. But surely 
its life includes all its interest. Its life means its stability, 
and its stability is only ensured by carefully fostering all 
those activities which minister to its well being as an evenly 
balanced and harmoniously working machine, and by sup- 
pressing all those internal activities which are calculated to 

been a standing marvel to me, that in the eye of the law a sixpence is a more 
sacred thing than the human form divine, and that it is a greater crime to steal 
the former than to batter the latter, in the form of a wife, with a poker. Such 
laws are the direct outcome of political economy, which has set wealth up as the 
end of human existence, instead of happiness. They are, in their nature, aggres- 
sive laws, instead of the crime of stealing sixpence being naturally and in itself 
an aggressive act. 

Mr. F. Peek, in his " Social Wreckage," p. 125, gives many instances of this. 
Thus, at the Surrey'Sessions, a man was sentenced to fourteen years' penal ser 
vitude for receiving 2s. 6d., knowing it to have been stolen ; while at the Central 
Criminal Court, for kicking his wife about the head, so that she died in a few 
minutes, another man was sentenced by Lord Coleridge to six weeks' imprison- 
ment. 

"Data of Ethics," p. 133. 
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interfere with this harmony. 1 This is so very obvious that 
the inference cannot be escaped, that Mr. Spencer has in 
this section of his " Ethics," completely refuted every line 
he has written in " The Man versus the State." If the life 
of the social organism is paramount until a period, which is 
practically a million years hence, how is it possible to de- 
fend a system in which the individual is paramount ? Yet 
this is what Mr. Spencer does. 

If the interest of the individual is allowed to override 
that of the State, the result must be anarchy. Mr. Spencer 
admits this also, if applied to a " thoroughly vicious com- 
munity." 8 But it is none the less true in respect of com- 
munities that are only partially vicious, and no one is more 
pronounced than himself, in the belief that society is 
something more than partially vicious. The pursuit of in- 
dividual interests, regardless of those of the State, in any 
society whose members fell short of being " absolutely 
straight men," could only result in aggressions of the most 
violent character, not only on individuals by other individ- 
uals, causing internal anarchy, but by individuals and bands 
of individuals on outside states, which would draw down 
retaliating measures from those states, and perhaps lead to 
a disastrous war. 4 When Mr. Spencer argues that "as a 

1 " Of no portion of the community less than all, will the interests coincide at 
all times, and in all respects, with the interests of all." — J. S. Mill, "Disserta- 
tion," vol. i., p. 377. 

2 " Some years ago a President of New Granada, thoroughly imbued with poli- 
tical economy in all its purity, announced that henceforth the state, restricted 
to its true functions, would leave everything to individual enterprise. In a short 
time roads were destroyed, harbours choked with sand, public security utterly 
lost, and education nowhere to be found. A return had been made to barbarism." 
E. de Laveleye, "Elements of Political Economy," p. 258. 

3 " Social Statics," p. 215. 

4 " From excessive liberty tyranny springs as certainly as a tree from its roots. 
As an oligarch perishes from the possession of too great and unlimited power, so 
a too free people are reduced to slavery by the very excess of liberty. In reality, 
excess in anything is wont to lead to its contrary, as we see in the seasons, in the 
premature growth of plants, in the conditions of health in the human body. It 
is not less so in matters of government, for excess of liberty is accustomed to give 
place to nothing else than excessive slavery, whether in the case of an individual 
or a state. ''—Plato, *« Republic." 

" The stoic consciousness of the absolute worth and dignity of the rational life 
which is present to each individual needed but a little maturing — a deeper 
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government can rightly act for the people only when em- 
powered by them, so also can it rightly act for the individ- 
ual only when empowered by him," l he lays down, as a 
corrollary, what is in fact a contradiction. For if govern- 
ment is empowered to act for the people as a people, it is 
only saying, in other words, that it is not empowered to act 
for any individual as an individual. 1 It is true, that our 
government is not truly representative, nor ever can be, 
until proportional representation and universal suffrage are 

realisation of its own meaning — to pass into an abject self -despair, into a sense of 
infinite want, and into a superstitious readiness to accept any outward oracle of 
rerelation which might deliver it from its own inward emptiness. In modern 
times those nations who have come to regard every kind of law and fixed institu- 
tion as a foreign yoke, and to seek for freedom in Nihilism and universal revolt, 
have often been found ready in the inevitable weariness of their own caprice, to ac- 
cept any despotism that will free them from themselves Such changes are 

not accidents, they are simply the natural development of the consciousness of self. 
They show in the logic of facts that extreme subjectivity and individualism con- 
tains in itself its own contradiction. Give it only the necessary conditions and 
opportunities and this is what it must result in." Hegel. Quoted by E. Caird, 
Htgdy p. 208. I have not in the text dwelt upon the }>oint that the majority of 
individuals naturally loan on authority, but it is a very important one. Mill's 
whole theory of Liberty admittedly only applies to people who are fitted for it 
(" On Liberty, 1 * p. 0), or who, in other words, do not naturally lean on authority, 
so that, on his own showing, liberty is not applicable to mankind as at present 
constituted. I think that what is now taking place in Ireland amply proves that 
the people of that country, at all events, can lean only on authority. A more 
complete state of abject slavery than is now being exhibited by them has 
certainly never before been seen in the world. In Parnell we have a mere 
agitator, who is not even of their own country (he is American on his mother's 
tide, and, I believe, American born), who is not of their religion, and who is paid 
for his services as none but court favourites, horse jockies, and music-hall singers 
were ever paid (he received £45,000 the other day, every penny of which was 
squeezed out of those unfortunato people whom he declares to be in a chronic 
state of starvation ; truly does Max O'Rell declare that on the Continent such a 
patriot would be hooted through the streets. " Our Dear Neighbours," p. 1!>*2)> 
and yet the people of Ireland, in their utter inability to stand by themselves, 
have given themselves up body and soul, utterly beyond redemption, to him. 
And to make the matter the more patent, there is nothing in this agitator. He 
has no commanding talents, and cornered to previous Irish leaders is as Casca by 
the side of Brutus. Imt tho Irish could not stand by themselves, and in the 
absence of any other leader, they throw themselves at his feet, when he, seeing 
hit chance, put himself in the front. 

i M Social Statics," p. 208. 

s Mr. Spencer's doctrine clearly leads to that of voluntary taxation, first mooted 
by Sir Fitzjamea Stephen in his " Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity," p. 10, and 
elaborated by Mr. A. Herbert in his *' Politician in Trouble about his Soul." Mr. 
Spencer, I understand, repudiates this doctrine ; but he can only do so at the ex- 
pense of his consistency. 
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in operation ; but its theory is that it is representative, and 
until that is a fact which is at present a legal fiction, we 
must, as the lawyers do, act as though it were so, other- 
wise the whole operations of society would be brought to a 
dead lock. 

The politico-economical doctrine that the interest of each 
individual separately, and the interest of the state, are 
identical, has been so often refuted, that it is really extra- 
ordinary that it should be so repeatedly reproduced. It 
•can only be true in the sense that it is the interest of each 
individual to support the stability of the state by every 
means in his power, and to obey loyally all the laws the 
state or the municipalities may formulate. But this is 
clearly to set the interest of the state before that of the 
individual. Obeying the laws and supporting the state, 
must obviously interfere with the pecuniary interest of 
individuals. The Factory Acts, and all similar acts to pre- 
vent aggression, seriously curtail the profits of capital, and 
in the interest of the individual, are repeatedly evaded. In 
Any other sense the doctrine is an absurdity, for it is a 
direct affirmation that the interest of the state is best pro- 
moted by fostering a condition of anarchy ; or, in other 
words, that it is the interest of he state so destroy the 
state. I say nothing of the inconsistency of the political 
•economists, in maintaining the interest of the individual 
and the state to be identical, and then declaring that the 
interest of the individual should precede that of the state. 
It is only one inconsistency the more. 1 

1 "It became an axiom of science with many economists, and with all English 
statesmen, that, by a natural law, the interests of individuals harmonise with 
■the interests of the public. w Professor Cliffe-Leslie, " Essays— • The Political 
Economy of Adam Smith,'" p.' 155. On the other hand, the whole doctrine of 
laUserfaire is that the individual is paramount, and that the State must not on 
any pretence interfere with him. This is the confusion of thought referred to by 
Professor Sidgwick, " Principles of Political Economy," p. 505. See ante, p. 42. 

The most powerful exposition of the hollowness of the contention that the 
interests of the individual and the community are identical, is that of Lange, 
whose chapter on Political Economy and Egoum, in the third volume of hit 
•"History of Materialism," is a masterpiece of critical [analysis. Exclaiming, 
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I think, then, that most will admit that the interest of 
the State precedes that of individuals, 1 and therefore the 
well-being of the State must be the criterion of all right. 2 
But the well-being of the State is only to be attained by 
adjustment of mutual relations and mutual interests. We 

" In the face of the moat crying absurdities a sort of pre-established harmony is 
imagined, thanks to which the most favourable result for the sum of the people 
cornea through every man recklessly pursuing his own interests," he proceeds to 
■how how false a view of life this leads to. Under it he says, " Anyone who 
omits to pursue a debtor with all the rigour of the law, must cither be a rich man 
who may indulge himself in that sort of thing, or he incurs the severest blame. 
This blame is directed not merely against his intelligence, against his weakness of 
character or superfluous good-heartedncss, but precisely against his morality." 
And "if it is truo that the interests of the whole are best served when the least 
care is intentionally taken for the whole, when individuals most uninterruptedly 
prosecute their own interests, then the exclusive prosecution of their own 
interest will be (1) a result of ripe insight, (2) a virtue and indeed the cardinal 
virtue. The repression of those impulses which would mislead us into self-deny- 
ing altruism will become the most essential part of self -conquest, and the form 
necessary for this self -conquest will be given from looking upon the mechanism of 
the great whole, whose harmony is disturbed if we follow those emotions of our 
heart which were once praised as noble, unselfish, and magnanimous." He also 
shows how the politico-economical idea is connected with, and, to a large extent, 
rests in, the wide-spread fallacy that every talent and faculty finally makes its 
way to a corresponding position. The slightest experience of life, especially in 
the colonies, shows the falseness of this. In fact it may be said that almost every 
man is capable of greater things than his circumstances allow him to perform, 
and if opportunity offers he will show it. Thus in any difficulty some one always 
steps unexpectedly out of the crowd and sets it right. This undoubted principle 
upeets the whole theory of the harmony of interests. 

1 Compare Professor Amos, "Science of Law," p. vii. : "Human society is 
built up of the play of mutual relations, and not only (though it is also) 
necessitated by the clash of conflicting interests ; philosophically no less than 
historically a group of persons and not the individual person is the atomic unit o 
society ; in thought and in order of worth and preference (if not in time) the 
state exists before any of its component groups, and the larger groups before the 
smaller." 

1 This is also Bluntschli's view. In considering the end of the State he say* 
"Justice is too narrow, morality (Hegel) too wide; the true end is the public 
welfare " (Theory of the State, 200). He defines the public welfare as " the 
development of the national capacities, the perfecting of the national life, and its 
completion." I would remark here that a code of ethics which ignores all govern- 
ment stands self -convicted of contradiction. For what are ethical laws but 
human deductions drawn from experience and intuition, and what are legislative 
enactments but the same? "Why should the one be obeyed in preference to the 
other ? It is compulsion in both cases, and in both cases suffering is supposed to 
follow disobedience. Mr. Spencer considers ethical laws laws of nature ; why 
not then other human deductions? Mr. Spencer has evolved his ethical laws out 
of his own brain, others have evolved other laws out of their brains. Does it 
come to this, that what Mr. Spencer thinks is natural, and what others think is 
non-natural? 

H 
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have then to decide by what principle we are to be guided 
in making these adjustments. We cannot apply an abstract 
principle, for we are dealing with progressive phenomena, 
and to apply a fixed principle to such would be absurd, for 
it would bring all progress to a standstill at some particular 
point which had no reference whatever to the nature of the 
phenomena themselves, but only to that of the abstract 
principle. There could follow only two results from such a 
course. If the principle were strong enough really to con- 
trol the organism, the destruction of the latter would follow; 
it not, the principle would be cast to the four winds, as 
would be a piece of string tied round a tree to control its 
growth. Liberty is such an abstract principle. If applied 
to human society, and able to hold its own against the 
inward forces that push on the progress of society, anarchy 
would be the result, and the destruction of the social 
organism; if the inward forces of progress were the stronger, 
the principle would be flung aside. 4. 

We must therefore search within phenomena themselves 
for our guiding principle. We cannot take anything 
outside of phenomena, because if taken from outside it 
would not be in accord with their nature, and could not 
therefore apply to them. Man cannot breathe ether, and 
society cannot breathe abstract principles. We must then 
take the highest natural characteristic of society and let that 
be our guide. What then is the highest natural characteristic 
of society ? Clearly the human reason. The human reason 
is the latest evolved attribute of mankind, and its higher 
phases are of later date than its lower. It is therefore to 
the latest phases of human reason that we must appeal. 
We must use all our knowledge of the past, all our intimacy 
with the present, and all our deductions as to the future, in 
making our decisions. We must discuss, ruminate, and, if 
need be, make temporary experiments. All our faculties, 
not omitting the higher emotional states, must be brought 
to bear on the subject. The problem being a human one 
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most be solved by a human criterion. No human attribute 
must be omitted from our calculations, but the final arbiter 
must be the reason tempered by those higher sympathies 
which are in fact parts of the reason. Recognising that 
man and society are progressive in their nature, we must, 
when formulating our laws, discriminate between various 
possible or suggested courses, and decide according to our 
reason whether they are progressive or retrogressive in 
their tendencies, and whether being progressive their 
tendencies as such are too rapid or too slow, practicable or 
impracticable, just or unjust. 1 It is to Montesquieu that 
we must again go to crystaliso this doctrine for us : " Law," 
he declares " is human reason." 2 

This, then, is our final verdict in respect of Liberty and 
Law as applied to human societies : Liberty is the freedom to 
do \chat the Law permits ; and Law is human Reason. We 
already tacitly admit the truth of this, although none but 
Montesquieu has been bold enough to put it into direct 
words. Government by party is distinctly the latter 
sentiment put into practice. It is the bringing if not the 
highest, at all events some of the highest, and some of the 
most practical reason in the State to bear upon the problems 
of its organisation. We sometimes hear from unthoughtful 

1 Comtek view that the function of the reason is to be tbe servant of the 
emotions is of itself sufficient to condemn the whole of his philosophy, and it is 
for this xeason that in the present work I have made little or no reference to his 
theories. 

9 " The Spirit of the Laws," p. 5. Montesquieu, however, though so happy in 
his phrases did not appear to appreciate their vast import, and they are scattered 
about with little or no context. Compare also numerous passages in W. S. 
Jovons' "State in Relation to labour," as, "Reason is a divine gift, and wbere 
upon the grounds of clear experience, interpreted by logical reasoning, we can see 
our way to a definite improvement in some class of people without injuring others, 
we are under the obligation of endeavouring to promote that improvement, ,% 
p. 165. Also, H. Sidgwick, " Principles of Political Economy," p. 539: "It does 
not admit of a preciso general answer how far tho State ought to intervene in 
matters of distribution, as the balance of advantage in any case must depend 
very largely on particular circumstances and varying social conditions." And S. 
Amos, " Science of Law/ p. 94: " The particular way in which the liberty of one 
■ball be sacrificed .to that of another must depend upon the discretion of the 
legislature." 
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persons denunciations of party government, and though it 
has its objectional features it is only under a system such 
as our3 that stable progress can be made. For what are 
the opposing parties? They are the static and dynamic 
forces of the social organism. The Conservative party re- 
presents the static force, or the state which has been 
attained ; and the Liberal party did, and the Radical does 
represent the dynamic force, or the progressive principle. 1 
If there are no such opposing parties growth is either too 
rapid or too slow, and in either case the social organism is 
diseased and stands in danger of dissolution. If the Con- 
servative force is too impotent to restrain rapid growth, 
weakness ensues, as in a plant that outgrows its strength ; 
and if it is too strong, stagnation results, and putrefaction 
sets in. Sometimes military force may give to the Con- 
servative principle an appearance of stability and longevity 
that would seem to discredit this doctrine. But the appear- 
ance is illusory. Nothing in nature can prevent the bonds 
being broken sooner or later. Germany and Russia may 

1 1 say the Liberal did, for at the present day Liberalism has no reason for being. 
It was a passing phase of progress, when men thought they had found in Liberty 
its final principle. But its final principle has been shown to be the associated 
duality of Liberty and I aw : while it lasted it represented the highest conception 
of progress, but that conception is now completely outgrown. The new con- 
ception has got to b« called by the extremely absurd and meaningless name of 
Radicalism: its real name is Progression, or more definitely Collectivism. 
Liberalism holds a similar position in politics to that of Protestantism in 
" religion " — neither has any logical standing ground. As the real fight in 
" religion " is between Rationalism and Catholicism, so the real fight in politics is 
between Conservatism and Radicalism ; and as nothing can prevent Protestantism 
from becoming on the one hand Catholicism, or on the other hand Rationalism, 
so nothing can prevent Liberalism from becoming on the one hand Conservatism, 
or on the other hand Radicalism. The man who goes through the world with his 
eyes open need not be pointed out any particular phase of this process which is 
now going on on all sides. Radicals at present mostly attach themselves to the 
Liberal party, but this is only because, as in the case of the inception of all great 
movements, its true philosophy is not yet understood. The aims of Radicalism 
can never bo attained by the principle that guides the Liberal party. Removal of 
restraints must always favour the rich minority, and removal of restraints is the 
central doctrine of Liberalism. Liberalism, however much it may disguise itself, 
is Capitalism pure and simple, and as such is the antithesis of Radicalism. 
Radicals will find this out ere long, and many of them will regret having in- 
continently thrown in their lot with the leaders of the party of " Liberty," or 
capitaL 
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seem safe from all progressive forces, but no thoughtful man 
believes this for an instant. They may last long enough 
to minister to the ambition, vanity, and selfishness of a few 
individuals ; but we might on the other hand wake up any 
morning and learn that Germany and Russia were things 
of the past, as the France of Napoleon I. is a thing of the 
past, and as Turkey is a thing of the past. Mr. Mill has 
pointed to China as an example of lengthened Conservatism, 1 
but we know absolutely nothing of what has been taking 
place in China during the last fifty thousand years. Its 
life has been longer, and therefore its progress apparently 
slower, though not relatively so, than that of any other 
social organism. No one who knows the Chinese will call 
them a non-progressive people. 2 

The objectionable feature in party government is, that in 
transitional times like the present in England, when a 
former ultimate has been outgrown, individual honesty is 
put to too severe a strain. Human nature is weak, and 
the fascination of wielding power is too strong for the 
principles of all but those who are kings among men, self- 
reliant, self-confident, and clear in their own minds as to 
the real needs of the times. There is one who occupies this 
position in the present day ; the finger of time will point to 
him before this work is finished. It is to this cause that 
we owe the lamentable exhibitions of political immorality 
with which both parties have of late favoured us, and 
which has led many to the conviction that politics is in 
itself dishonest. But let us not be afraid. These men who 
are roaming about in search of principles will ere long find 
them, and renew their legitimate functions. It is true that 
compromise must always be a feature in politics, but com- 
promise is not dishonesty. If a man strives to put his 

i"Od Liberty/ p. 42. 

3 It here occurs to point out that Conservatism must also be progressive in the 
sense that it must always accept accomplished facts. Its office is to conserve the 
state that has been attained to, and to oppose new developments. It can rarely 
achieve the ttatus quo ante. 
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principles into practice and only succeeds in doing so 
partially, he does not renounce his principles if he accepts 
as much as he can get. To do otherwise would be mere 
impractical fanaticism. Fanaticism is a good thing, and a 
great power for progress, but a fanatic only influences the 
future, rarely his own time, and can never be a politician. 1 

i History travels fast in these days. The eighteen months that have elapsed 
sinoe this was written have already seen the fulfilment of the prophecy so far as 
the Conservative party is concerned. The Liberal party being in the minority, 
and thirsting for power, continues to wallow in the slough of immorality, and 
certainly has reached a pinnacle of depravity never before seen in English 
politics. 

I must here also point out the error of those who imagine that progress is only 
to be attained by acting with the progressive party. Progress depends on the 
stability of the state, and the stability of the State on the due balancing of the 
opposing forces of society. As pointed out in the text, if either force becomes too 
strong it weakens the organism, and is therefore nonprogressive. Thus a Radical 
acting temporarily with the Conservatives when his own party travels too fast is 
carrying out his true principles as a progressive agent. 



CHAPTER V. 

NATURAL RIGHTS. 

THE conclusion come to that human laws are natural 
phenomena, to be applied in accordance with the de- 
termination of the reason, involves the conception of some 
basis from which we can start. We cannot exercise our 
reason upon a problem unless we know upon what it is 
based, and what are the bounds of it. In determining 
according to our reason how we shall enact laws, we cannot 
include in the problem the history of the world, and the 
origin and destiny of man. We must begin somewhere ; 
we must take something for proved. As a preliminary, 
therefore, we must agree upon a basis for discussion. Now 
our problem is to formulate laws in such a way that we 
foster the life of the State by adjusting the interests of the 
citizens of which it is composed. We must, then, first 
inquire whether there be any common principle which can 
be applied to all citizens alike, without endangering the 
stability of the State. We have seen that we cannot apply 
an abstract principle, but must seek for one that springs 
directly from the nature of man and the facts of his being. 
We must take man in his capacity as a human being, and 
in his capacity as a citizen of the State, and inquire whether 
in these capacities he has any common claims which are 
essential to his own existence, and to the existence of the 
State. We must, in short, inquire whether as a man and as 
a citizen of the State he has any natural rights. 

This question of natural rights has been discussed from 
various points of view, and settled in different fashions, 
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according to the sympathies of those dealing with it. Thus 
the representatives of the wealthy classes, as the Times and 
Spectator newspapers, have repeatedly maintained that 
there are no such things as natural rights. They of course 
had in view the claims that had been made on behalf of 
their poorer brethren by those who maintained the right of 
the latter to be exempt from starvation. But they over- 
looked that their contention cut both ways. If there are 
no such things as natural rights, it not only follows that 
the poor have no natural right to be exempt from starva- 
tion, but it also follows that the rich have no natural right 
to their riches. Wealth, not being a creation of natural 
right, is the gift of law. What the law gave, the law can 
take away. It is, therefore, a very dangerous argument 
for those to use who aim merely at securing the wealthy in 
the possession of their wealth. 

On the other hand, there are those who, filled with com- 
passion at the hard lot of the poor, have argued in precisely 
the same way, but with the exact opposite sentiment in 
view. They have argued that there are no such things as 
natural rights because some of the wealthy had declared 
their title to their wealth to be inviolable, and altogether 
out of reach of the law. Thus, Professor Jevons lays it 
down that the very first thing that must be done, in order 
to put oneself in a position to deal with social problems, is 
to rid the mind of the idea that there are any such things 
as natural rights. 1 He holds that everything is the creation 
of law, and that even where the law apparently violates 
moral precepts it must prevail. 

But it is clear that, like the Times and the Spectator, 
Professor Jevons cuts the ground from under his own feet. 
As the former give a dangerous weapon to those who wish 
to destroy the sanctity of property, so the latter leaves it open 
to be said that it is within the scope of the law to directly 
take people and starve them. I venture to think that the 

1 " The State in relation to Labour," p. 6. 
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common sense of the community will condemn either 
conclusion. 

Mr. Spencer objects to both these views, although, oddly 
enough, he brackets them together, as though they had 
their rise in a common idea. 1 This, they clearly did not, 
for though they both appeal to the law, they do not do so 
in the sense of regarding law as an abstract idea, but appeal 
merely to particular laws which support, on the one hand, 
the sanctity of property, and, on the other, the non-sanctity 
of it, as those laws which take taxes or land for common 
purposes. This oversight renders Mr. Spencer's remarks 
on the point quite nugatory, so far as they refer to the 
views of the rival schools. They are, however, worth re- 
ferring to, if only to point out an extraordinary miscon- 
ception of Benthams meaning made by him — a miscon- 
ception that is aggravated by his passing on to Bentham 
the fallacy which he himself sustains. Bentham, he says, 
declares that the people " create a government," and that 
the government thus created " creates rights/ Now Mr. 
Spencer himself points out that the word " create " has two 
meanings — to produce out of nothing, or to formulate : and 
yet while it is perfectly obvious that Bentham, in using the 
expression " create a government, * meant to formulate a 
government, he deliberately applies the other meaning to 
it, and then because of the palpable absurdity of the idea 
that the rights of the people who create the government 
are created by that government, he cries out that Bentham, 
" passes off an illusion on the unwary reader." This is not 
fair fighting. 

Apart from this point, Mr. Spencer's remarks on Bentham's 
position are mere straw-splitting. Because men are in the 
double capacity of governed and governing, he says that in 
a community of a million persons "each must have a 
millionth portion of the entire rights in his public capacity 
while he has no rights in his private capacity. These he 

1 •' The Man versus the State,'* p. 87. 
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only gets when all the rest of the million join to endow him 
with them ; while he joins to endow with them every other 
member of the million." 1 This is downright childish. 
Bentham's position is clear enough. He held that all 
rights spring originally from the people ; all the govern- 
ment, as agents for the people, does, is to declare, for the 
time being, in what way the exigencies of society require 
the exercise of the rights. Any misundstanding of this 
principle must be wilful. 

On the general point Mr. Spencer's ideas of natural rights 
are so comprehensive that it would require a volume to 
discuss them. Discussion must be confined to one or two, 
only, indeed, as a matter of fact, they could all be classed 
under one or two heads. They are the right to life, the 
right to personal liberty, the right to the use^of ^the earth, 
the right to all personal property each can acquire, the 
right to property in ideas and character, the right of free 
exchange, and the right of free speech. In addition to 
these there are special rights for women and children, and 
a large number of political rights, some of which are dealt 
with in various portions of this work. The right to 
personal liberty as a general statement has been shown to 
be altogether meaningless ; and the right to free speech is 
dealt with in the chapter on the Liberty of the Press. The 
rights to the use of the earth, to property, and to character, 
and the rights of women and children, together with most 
political rights, can all be classed under one head and are 
dealt with in the next chapter. Mr. Spencer derives all his 
conceptions of natural rights from the fundamental con- 
ception of the right to liberty, and they might, indeed, all 
be embraced in that right. He takes the individual as the 
basis of his calculations, and ignoring the State, accords to 
each individual a number of rights, in virtue, as he believes, 
of their nature as human beings, which, if really exercised 

1 Ibid, p. 90. 

" Mr. Spencer's Social Statics is chiefly an exposition of what he considers 
Natural Rights. 
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would render all government a practical impossibility. 
But such a system of natural rights can have no possible 
reference to human societies as they exist, and always have 
existed. A human being is not an abstract conception to 
which abstract principles can be applied ; he is a tangible, 
concrete fact, whose nature, mode of living, and possibilities 
can easily be investigated. And in this investigation we 
find him to be invariably a gregarious animal, whose social 
proclivities lead him eveiywhere to live with his fellows 
under some form of government. If human beings in the 
very earliest stages of their evolution lived without govern- 
ment (which is extremely unlikely, as government is a fact 
easily discernible among many of the lower animals, 
notably, bees, ants, grossbeaks, beavers, deer, bucks, 
elephants and baboons) they have not done so during any 
period known to history, at all events not when in consider- 
able numbers. To leave, then, the fact of government out 
of the calculations when discussing the question of human 
rights, is to leave the problem untouched. It is not actual 
men, as they exist in this particular planet, that Mr. 
Spencer is dealing with, but hypothetical men that he has 
evolved out of his own inner consciousness. Why Mr. 
Spencer should think it necessary to do this is a matter for 
himself ; he is not the only writer who has discussed the 
nature of beings who might exist on other planets. 

I cannot therefore but regard Mr. Spencers natural rights 
as altogether beside the point. The problem we have to 
solve is a twofold one. We have man as an individual, 
and man as a citizen of the State. The State is composed 
of individuals, and its stability is dependent immediately 
upon the existence of these individuals ; it is clear, there- 
fore, that the latter has natural rights independent of the 
State. On the other hand, as the individual could not 
exist without protection from the State, it is equally clear 
that the latter has also natural rights as independent of 
individuals. For as the first individual in point of time 
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came before the State, 1 there must be something in his 
nature which is essential to his existence, altogether inde- 
pendent of the protection he may require from the State ; 
while, on the other hand, as individuals could not exist 
without the State, there must be something in the nature 
of the State essential to its existence, which must prevail 
against individuals. Our problem, therefore, is to decide 
what are the essentials to human existence individually, 
and what are the essentials to citizen existence. And we 
have further to decide what are the essentials to the exist- 
ence of the State. The answers to these questions will 
constitute the natural rights of the individual, and the 
natural rights of the State. 

Now, if we consider an individual, we find him to be a 
being endowed with life. Without life he does not exist, 
life, therefore, is the primary essential to human existence. 
An individual consequently has a natural right to his 
life. Here I am at one with Mr. Spencer, and with, I 
believe, all others who have dealt with natural rights. 
But, strange to say, not one of these writers, so far as I 
know, has perceived the full import of this dictum. They 
one and all grant him his right to his life, and there they 
leave him. 2 But what is really meant by the right to life ? 
To answer this question we must inquire, what is life? 
We need not go into a long metaphysical inquiry on this 
quest. It is sufficient for our purpose to know that, so far 
as the material body is concerned, life is dependent upon 
the proper absorption by the tissues of the body of a 
sufficient amount of certain chemical substances. 8 In 
short, life is dependent on the consumption of a sufficient 

1 This is only true in the same sense as the answer an evolutionist would give 
to the old puzzle : Which came first — the hen, or the egg ? 

2 This requires to he modified by admitting that they grant him the liberty to 
preserve his life if he can ; but, as Mr. Henry George truly observes, this, under 
existing conditions, is as bitter irony as to drop a man in the middle of the ocean 
and tell him he is at liberty to walk ashore. " Social Problems," p. 94. 

8 For a full exposition of the phenomenon of life, see E. Haeckel, " The History 
of Creation," vol. 1. chap. xiii. 
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quantity of food. Without this, life is an absolute impos- 
sibility. To talk, therefore, of the natural right of a man 
to his life, and to ignore altogether that which alone can 
support life, is to talk arrant nonsense. It is worse than 
arrant nonsense; it is the crudest, most hypocritical, 
bitterest mockery that could be put into words. It is not 
always advisable to use strong language in a work of this 
kind, but I cannot avoid giving expression to the utter 
horror and detestation with which I regard the abominable 
hypocrisy of those who admit the natural right of man to 
his life, and then deny his right to that by which alone 
life can be supported. There is nothing I know in the 
whole range of thought that is more completely dishonest. 

It is, moreover, a direct contradiction in terms, and it is 
most surprising that any thoughtful man should give his 
countenance to a proposition that so completely violates 
the most elementary principles of logic. Life is only 
possible under certain conditions, is, in short, a statement 
of conditions ; and, therefore, to accord the life without the 
conditions is to destroy by contradiction the whole theory. 
It may be said that no one does directly deny the right to 
food, 1 but I maintain that the whole of the economists do ; 
all individualists do ; our whole social system is built upon 
this denial. For are not hundreds of people allowed to die 
of starvation every year ? And do we not imprison the 
starving wretch who dares to steal a penny worth of bread 
to keep body and soul together ? What does all this mean 
but a distinct denial of man's natural right to that by 
which life alone can be supported ? No other interpreta- 
tion can be possibly put upon it. 

Mr. Spencer, for one, directly denys the natural right of 
man to that by which life alone can be supported. He 
rinds a number of people out of work, and basely slanders 

1 W. T. Thornton does. In a chapter in " On Labour," which I can only describe 
aa downright brutal, he destinctly denies the right to the means of living, and 
justifies himself by saying that if it were admitted the soil would not be tilled, 
p. 116. This is an argument in favour of slavery. 
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them as " vagrants, sots, and criminals," * and then applies 
to them what he calls a law of nature — " the law that a 
creature not energetic enough to maintain itself must die." 2 
I do not think that anything more deliberately cruel and 
cold-blooded than this is to be found in English literature. 
To stigmatise all these out of work as sots, and criminals 
is a pitch of brutality I did not think human nature capable 
of. Of course, there are numbers of idle and dissolute 
persons who only work when they are obliged to, or who 
prefer to pick up occasional jobs to doing steady work ; 
but no man starves from deliberate choice. Any one who 
knows the least about the lower stratum, as it is called, of 
society, knows that the large majority of those out of 
work are only too anxious to obtain it. To condemn all 
for the faults of a few is to condemn oneself as incapable 
of forming a just opinion on any subject. 8 

It is the pressure of that free competition, of which Mr. 
Spencer is so enamoured, that drives people out of employ- 
ment. This has led to the building up of enormous fortunes, 
which it is the ambition of the owners to invest in land, so 
as to become members of the landed aristocracy. In this 
way land is taken out of cultivation to form ornamental 
parks and game preserves, and those that cultivated it are 
driven into towns to get what work they can, being at the 
same time unused to almost every kind of work that 
is carried on in towns. Thus they loaf about, and are 
denounced by philosophers who know absolutely nothing 
of the realities of life as vagrants, sots, and criminals. In 
the towns themselves competition in production is carried 
on at such a fast and furious rate, that, in spite of wages 
being cut down and down, sometimes to starvation point, 
it does not pay to produce at all, and thousands are once 
more thrown out of employment to swell the already 

i "The Man vcrtus The State," p. 18. * Ibid. p. 19. 

3 The pretent writer has starved in a colonial city for a full month, living on 
watercresses and hawthorn berries, because no work except nawying, which he 
was too weak to do, could be obtained, and " to beg he was ashamed." He 
therefore knows whereof he speaks. 
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overgrown list of vagrants, sots, and criminals. And to 
make matters worse, the employes themselves become 
imbued with the poison of the baneful doctrine, and are 
guilty of the fatal blindness of competing with the capita- 
lists for their own labour, instead of gradually freeing 
themselves from the latter by means of co-operation. This 
is a game at which they can rarely win any permanent 
benefit, and may do themselves infinite harm. 1 It is not 
a fair fight ; it is like Don Quixote tilting at the windmill. 
All the capitalist has to do is to sit down and wait. He 
is under no actual necessity to start his mills again. The 
interest on his capital is quite sufficient for him to live on, 
and though he may be anxious to make a large fortune, he 
runs his mill as often as not for occupation. If he is not 
satisfied with the profit he gets, or if he finds disputes 
with his hands troublesome, he can take his capital else- 
where. But the employ^ is in quite a different position. 
His wages are a necessary of life to him. He may live for 
a few weeks by selling his furniture and effects, and for a 
few weeks longer on the charity of others who are not much 
better off than himself. But he must give in sooner or 
later, or lie down in the ditch and die. If he does get 
what he holds out for, which is not the case once in five 
times, it will take him years to retrieve his position. I do 
not myself believe that a strike once in ten times achieves 
a rise in wages that would not have come without it. 
Masters may be divided into two classes, those who manu- 
facture for occupation, and those who manufacture to 
make fortunes and retire. The former would always be 

1 It has been calculated that at one Btrike in the North of England the wages 
lost by the men and tho money paid by various trade societies as relief 
would have purchased for the hands themselves for perpetuity within a fraction 
of the whole of the looms in the town. The actual result was that they under- 
went many weeks of starvation, sold every stick of effects they had, and then 
went back to work at the old wages, literally to begin life again. See G. J. 
Holyoake's " History of Co-operation," vol. 2. The failure of the Knights of 
Labour in their recent struggle with the railway companies adds additional testi- 
mony that the most powerful labour organisation in the world is powerless to 
cope with the forces of capital. likewise the recent strike of the Midland Rail- 
way drivers 
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naturally ready to make a legitimate advance if the demand 
were made when trade was brisk and profits large. But 
the latter would be actuated by different reasons. They 
do not engage in the business just to clear five or six per 
cent, on their capital. They want twenty, and will not 
take less, except as a temporary measure which they see 
will not last long. Therefore, they will never give a rise 
in wages which will trench in any serious degree on these 
profits; while if they can do so without thus trenching 
they know it to be their own interest to grant it at once 
without stopping their profits altogether by causing a 
strike. The former will rarely lock out unless profits 
actually fall to nil, while the latter will be actuated by 
precisely the same principles in lowering wages as they 
were in raising them, and will take their capital elsewhere 
if they do not get the profits they want. Thus in very 
rare cases does a strike either effect a rise in wages which 
would not have come without it, or prevent a fall. 

But whether the starvation comes from the action of 
the landlords, of the manufacturers, or of the employes 
themselves, it is still a direct result of competition. Far 
better would it be for the men either to gradually develop 
the principle of co-operation, or to agitate for further State 
regulation of the competition system, than to enter into a 
suicidal warfare with capital. 

" Free competition " is only possible by the aid of that 
"freedom of contract " which political economists and 
individualists hold to be the one panacea by which society 
is to be held together. 1 We are told that if it is interfered 
with there will be an end to all industry. More, indeed, 
than this, for we are assured that the State will be practi- 
cally disintegrated, and a condition of anarchy will pre- 

1 " Only under voluntary agreement then, no longer tacit and vague, but overt 
and definite, can co-operation (Mr. Spencer is not here speaking of co-operation 
as commonly understood, but of that general co-operation among individuals 
that is necessary for the life of the social organism) be harmoniously carried on, 
when division of labour becomes established." " Data of Ethics," p. 142. See also 
" Man versus The State, w p. 101, same author. 
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sumably ensue. Let us then look a little at this wonderful 
nostrum. At the very first glance it is seen to be a 
complete delusion. For what is meant by freedom of 
contract, and what are the essentials to it ? It must be 
perfectly obvious that the primary essential to freedom of 
contract between two individuals is that they must both 
be in similar positions in respect of the necessity, or other- 
wise, of entering into the contract If to one it is a matter 
of indifference whether he enter into it or not, and to the 
other a matter of the greatest importance, it is manifest 
that that equality of circumstances necessary to equal 
freedom does not exist To the extent of tho greater or 
less importance to the one party of concluding the contract, 
to that extent is he compelled by his circumstances to 
conclude it As applied to this transaction, therefore, 
freedom of contract is an absolute contradiction in terms. 
For the one party can demand his own terms, and the 
other is constrained to accept them. Freedom of contract 
is thus only possible between those whose circumstances 
are absolutely, or at furthest proximately, identical. The 
meaning of the expression is distinctly that both parties to 
it must be equally free to enter or to abstain. No other 
significance can be possibly attached to it. Although we 
may make believe to conjure with such terms as " equal," 
and "freedom," we must, when pushed to the point, 
acknowledge that they have each a special meaning, and 
cannot be applied to more than one idea. 

Freedom of contract is therefore possible with capitalists 
as among each other, or with wage-earners as among each 
other, though it is by no means to be therefore inferred 
that cases might not arise, in which the State, as a matter 
of expediency, would be called upon to interfere. With 
this view we have here, however, nothing to do. But it is 
clearly quite impossible between those who derive their 
income from interest on capital, and those who depend for 
their existence on daily wages. The former would be 
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practically indifferent, whether they concluded the contract 
or not, and would demand their own terms. The latter 
would be under the absolute necessity of concluding it, and 
would be constrained to accept the terms offered them. 
The only alternative left them would be to starve. If they 
went elsewhere and sought other contracts, they would still 
be in precisely the same condition. Wherever they went 
the ultimate alternative that encountered them, would be 
the alternative to starve. This vaunted " freedom of con- 
tract," is therefore neither more nor less than the freedom 
to starve, and it is the grossest hypocrisy to apply such a 
term as freedom to it. It is distinctly a matter of coercion, 
without the remotest element of freedom whatever. 
Even the great advocate of freedom of contract, admits 
this. " Most," says Mr. Spencer, " are coerced into industry 
by necessity ! ' n Those who think they could ever get to 
the end of Mr. Spencer's inconsistencies, surely reckon 
without their host. 2 

It follows then that under free competition, the natural 
right of a man to his life, which is necessarily the basis of 
all conceivable systems of ethics, is not merely not ensured, 
but is absolutely ignored. Wage earners are driven by it 
to starvation and death, and the only freedom to be found 
in it is the freedom of the landowner and capitalist to 
drive the wage earner either to add to his wealth by accept- 

1 " Data of Ethics," p. 184. 

3 Mr. Spencer's disciple, Mr. A. Herbert, says a capitalist does not use direct 
force when he compels a workman to accept certain terms, but only indirect 
foroe. (For Liberty, p. 25). This distinction he conceives to be vital, because 
before the workman accepts, he consents to do so ! Of coarse he does, but he 
only consents as the least of two evils, the other being starvation. No one 
obeys a law without consenting to do ro, and he consents as a lesser evil to him- 
self than disobeying it would be. This fact is used by Miss Siraoox as an 
argument in favour of regulating all things by law, as she considers that the law, 
as such, has no influence in forming opinion as to whether it would be more 
■advantageous to obey or disobey it. Law, therefore, is not merely the will of the 
majority, but implies the consent of the minority also. (Natural Law, p. 30.) 
This is of course perfectly true, but in the case of laws depriving individuals of 
heir natural rights, obedience does not imply acquiescence in the justice of the 
law, but only preference for the disabilities obedience conveys as compared to 
those disobedience would entail. 
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ing the terms he offers, or to take the other alternative of 
death from starvation. 

These remarks on free competition and freedom of 
contract are somewhat of the nature of a digression, and 
should rightly have come under the next chapter ; but they 
were necessitated by Mr. Spencer's denial of the right of 
those out of work to the food by which alone life can be 
supported It is not however to be supposed that it is 
food alone which is necessary to sustain life. In this 
climate, at all events, a good deal more is needed. No man 
can live in our inclement climate without clothing and 
shelter from the winter storms and cold. In England these 
are just as much necessities of life as food ; for without 
them man would die. The natural right of a man to his 
life therefore includes, in the nature of life, a natural right 
to food, clothing, and shelter. To deny his right to these 
is to deny his right to his life. No method of reasoning 
can escape this conclusion. It is curious, that not even the 
socialistic writers have, so far as I know, argued thus. Of 
course they all say that every individual should have at 
least food, clothing, and shelter, but they take quite a 
different ground to that taken above. They demand it in 
the name of justice. But justice is a totally different ques- 
tion to that I have been dealing with. Justice is only 
conceivable as between man and man, and can only be 
applied to an individual as a unit of society, or, in other 
words, as a citizen of a State. But I have been dealing 
with man only as an individual, and considering liis rights 
as such altogether independent of, and prior to, the 
existence of the State. I maintain his natural right to life, 
and therefore to food, clothing, and shelter, to be prior to 
all considerations of justice. These only arise, when men 
are living together in social communion ; but before men 
can live together in social communion, they must live qua 
live, and to this end must have food, clothing, and shelter. 
It is quite possible, that circumstances might arise in which, 
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as a mere question of justice to the State, or even between 
the units composing the State, all should not have food, 
clothing, and shelter. But in that case the State would 
stand self-condemned. Its reason for being would have 
ceased, for in the natural right to his life the individual 
comes before all States. 1 

The State is only conceivable as fostering the lives of 
individuals, and can have no warrant under any circum- 
stances whatever for depriving them of it. This in no way 
contradicts the argument, adduced in the last chapter, that 
the interest of the State precedes the interests of in- 
dividuals. In the present case, it is no question of interests. 
The interest of individuals do not begin, and therefore 
cannot be discussed, until after their natural rights have 
been ceded, and all are in enjoyment of them. Natural rights 
are the basis of the problem, and when we have settled 
them we can discuss, the question of interests, the adjust- 
ment of which forms the actual problem. Were we to say 
that the State, in virtue of its superior consideration, was 
entitled to ignore the lives of individuals, we should be 
stating a direct contradiction, for it is only by the existence 
of individuals that the State can exist. 

The State, then, having no warrant for depriving in- 
dividuals of their lives, it follows that capital punishment 
is a transcendence of its functions. It is distinctly to go 
beyond its rights, and trespass on those of individuals. It 
has a right to protect itself by incarcerating offenders, but 
here its rights cease. If it goes beyond this it commits a 
crime, for all crime is only an infraction of the rights of 
others. All the State does when it hangs a murderer is to 
punish one murder by the exceedingly illogical process of 
committing another. War is also an encroachment on the 
rights of individuals and of States. It might be inferred, 

1 Socialists also claim the natural right of each to the produce of his own 
labour. I have dealt with this point elsewhere ; here it is sufficient to note that 
this by no means secures him food, clothing, and shelter, for the gist of the 
question is that under present conditions work cannot be obtained. 
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that as the individual has a natural right to his life, he is 
at liberty to throw it away if he pleases. But this is a 
fallacy ; in the argument in respect to the natural rights 
of States it is shown that the right of the individual to his 
life does not include the right to destroy it. And it is also 
shown that the State has no right to endanger its exist- 
ence, as by so doing it endangers the existence of all its 
individual units. Of course it may defend itself, but it 
cannot take the initiative. *"• 

Man, therefore, as an individual, has a natural right to 
his life, his life including, in virtue of its nature, food, 
clothing, and shelter. Beyond this he has no natural 
rights, for the simple reason that here his possibilities 
cease. As there are no self-regarding actions, all his acts 
are social acts, and must be considered in his capacity as a 
citizen of a State, and not in his capacity as an individual. 

As a citizen of a State he clearly has further natural 
rights. A State is not an accident, it is not a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms ; it is an organism evolved by natural 
law, whose existence, like the existence of all other organ- 
isms, depends upon the harmonious interaction of its con- 
stituent atoms. The constituent atoms are individuals, 
and as the lives of these depend upon the life of the greater 
organism, they, as units of the State, have a primary right 
to demand that this harmonious interaction, by which 
alone the State can be preserved, should be enforced. In 
other words, they, as citizens of a State, have a natural 
right to demand that the interests of individuals should 
be so adjusted as to preserve perfect harmony in social 
communion, and to prevent any clashing of rival interests 
— in short, so that the interests of each should be in reality 
the interest of all, and the interests of all the interest of 
each. That is to say, that they, as citizens of a State, have 
a natural right to justice. This then is the word I pro- 
pose to substitute for that much abused word Liberty. 
Justice forms the subject of the next chapter. 
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But the natural rights of individuals as citizens of a 
State do not cease here, in respect at least of those living 
under representative governments. Representative govern- 
ment means the government of the people, by the people, 
for the people. Every individual stands in the dual posi- 
tion of governed and governor. In the matter of being- 
governed he is passive, and has no right but to obey, ex- 
cept such as are dealt with in the chapter on the Liberty of 
the Press. But in the matter of being a governor he is in 
a different pcsition. He has an active right. All cannot 
take part in the immediate work of governing, but they 
are entitled to take an indirect part in it. They must 
therefore relegate their share of governing to representa- 
tives of their own choice. The only practical way of doing 
this is by recording their votes at periodical elections. 
Each individual, as a citizen of a State, has therefore, 
speaking broadly, a natural right to vote. Speaking par- 
ticularly, this conclusion has to be modified. Children and 
young persons who have not attained the years of discre- 
tion must obviously be excluded. Then we have the 
vexed question of the right of women to vote. An un- 
necessary deal of obscurity has surrounded this question, 
but it appears to me to be perfectly simple. Single women 
and widows have obviously the right to vote. I do not see 
any principle that can be brought to bear against it. To 

1 The term of natural right in this case is perhaps somewhat ambiguous. But 
it will be readily seen that the rights of individuals as citizens of a State must 
vary with the constitution of the State. It would be idle to expect representa- 
tive government from those who could not even understand it, and it would 
therefore be equally idle to talk as though they had natural rights similar to 
those who are self -governed. Each form of government has its appropriate 
rights, and they are none the less natural because they are not permanent. 
Permanence is not possible in a world which is a becoming. Even conceptions of 
Justine would vary under different forms of government, for we cannot apply 
conceptions to that which they have nothing in common. If we would know 
what constitutes justice in a low form of government, we must put ourselves in 
the place of those who acquiesce in it, not apply our own higher conceptions to 
it. The present work has reference only to those living under representative 
government, and makes no pretension to being applicable to hypothetical men 
and women. 
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deny the right is to deny that they are individuals at all. 
Bat married women are not in the same position as single 
women and widows. The theory of marriage is that man 
and wife are, for the time being, one. Their sympathies 
are supposed to be the same, and their whole being a single, 
not a dual one. If it is not, that is their look out, not 
society's. Marriages which are unsympathetic may offer 
reasonable grounds for divorce, but so long as they last 
those that unwisely entered into them must alone bear the 
brunt of any disability that may arise. Man and wife, 
therefore, being one, can obviously not have a right to two 
votes. Reasons derived from considerations of expediency 
might lead to the same conclusion, but I am here dealing 
merely with the principle of the matter. A married couple 
therefore have a natural right to one vote, and one vote 
only. It is, in reality, of little importance whether the 
right is exercised by the man or the woman, but purely as 
a matter of convenience, it is better that the man, when 
able, should do so. If the husband is sick, or at a distance, 
the exercise of the right would naturally fall to the wife. 

Man, therefore, considered as an individual, has one 
natural right only — the right to life, life including its 
natural corollaries of food, clothing, and shelter. This 
right is prior to all State rights. When living under the 
protection of a State this right may be best expressed by 
the term, " his natural right to a competence." What may 
amount to a competence is a question for the legislature for 
the time being. But whatever may be the differences of 
opinion as to what constitutes a competence, no legislature 
can deny the natural right of every individual to one with- 
out exceeding its own rights and committing a crime. 

Considered as a citizen of a State, he has a natural right 

to justice, and a natural right to vote. What constitutes 

justice is also a matter for legislative decision, and one 

which will perhaps lead to wide differences of opinion. 

But, as has been seen, the scope of difference of opinion on 
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the subject is much narrowed down by the general prin- 
ciple that justice consists in the absolutely harmonious 
interaction of individual units. And, as will further be 
seen in the next chapter, it is still more narrowed by con- 
siderations which will appear to most as initial necessities 
of the idea of justice. The right to vote is final, and all 
that can be said on the subject is to consider the most 
equitable method of voting, which is also a question of 
justice, and is dealt with as such. 

But States also have natural rights. They are organisms, 
they exist, they live. Therefore they have a natural right 
to their lives. In order to live they have the right to en- 
force that harmonious interaction of constituent atoms by 
which alone their existence can be preserved. They have 
therefore supreme power over all individuals, bounded by 
the natural right of the latter to life, competence, justice, 
and to a vote. This right therefore includes, altogether in- 
dependent of the question of justice as among citizens, the 
right of self -protection from the machinations of individuals. 
Treason against the State, considered solely as under repre- 
sentative government, and without any reference to mon- 
archs or reigning families, is a crime from which it has the 
right to protect itself in such a way as it may deem best, 
always bounded as aforesaid. Consequently it has a right 
to protect itself, not only from actual conspiracy, but from 
all language which may incite conspiracy, or which may in 
any way endanger its internal harmony. And in like 
manner it has the right of self-protection against external 
foes, or against any language or acts on the part of indivi- 
duals which may incite external States to attack it. These 
are corollaries to the right to life, and answer to food, 
clothing, and shelter as in the case of individuals. For the 
least consideration will show that no State could exist, or 
at all events ensure its existence, without this species of 
self-protection. It would be at the mercy of any un- 
scrupulous individuals who, to serve their own ends as 
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they imagined, desired to stir up discord, and so endanger 
its life. It will be seen hereafter that considerations of 
justice as among individuals lead to the same conclusion. 

The supreme power of the State over individuals, 
bounded as said, which the right to life gives, is perhaps 
best stated by the formula that it is its natural right to 
promote all such legislation as will tend to individual co- 
hesion, which is only another way of saying that it is its 
natural right to enforce justice. It also includes the right 
to prevent individuals from destroying their own lives. 
For as the existence of the State is only possible through 
the existence of individuals, the prevention of individual 
destruction of life is in reality an act of self -protection. 1 

Finally, then, the natural right of a State is the right to 
its life, and its life includes self-protection from internal 
and external foes, and the enforcement of justice among 
its individual units. 

But when we have laid down the rights of individuals, 
considered both as apart from the State and as citizens of 
the State, and the rights of the State itself, we clearly have 
not done with the subject. Rights are not merely orna- 
mental things which those entitled to them can flourish 
about in a spirit of ostentation. Nor are they of the nature 
of monopolies which are to minister solely to the individual 
advantage. The possession of a right obviously presupposes 
that some responsibility is attached to this possession. A 
right is in reality a privilege, not indeed accorded by any- 
one, but possessed in virtue of the nature of things, but 
still a privilege. A privilege when granted is so granted 
for a consideration ; some return is made for it. So it is 
with those natural privileges which we call rights ; some 
return has to be made for them. They carry with them 

1 A disquisition on suicide would be out of place in the present connection, but 
I should like to point out that the above conclusion is not absolutely final. I 
believe that in cases of incurable disease by which the individual becomes a 
burden alike to himself, his friends, and to the State, suicide is not only justifi- 
able, but honourable. 
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natural corollaries, without which they would be incom- 
plete, if indeed conceivable. These corollaries we call 
duties. "No rights without duties ; no duties without 
rights." This sentiment, a wiser than could hardly be ex- 
pressed, was the motto of the International, that body which 
to unthoughtful people heralded the end of the world. 

Every right thus has its accompanying duty. The right 
of the individual to life, food, clothing, and shelter entails 
the duty of working for it. These could not be secured 
without work, even in the most primitive state of man's 
existence. 1 " The wild man of the woods," living on fruit 
and herbs and roots, has to work for them ; they do not fall 
at his feet. Nor can man in the highest state of civilisation 
obtain food, clothing, and shelter without work. If he does 
not work for them himself, he ignobly lives on the work of 
others. The wealthy sybarite, whose greatest effort of work 
is to glance through the society papers, did not obtain his 
wealth without work ; but it was the work of others that 
built up his fortune for him. Many of them may be 
starving in distant garrets, but he recks nothing of this. 
Life is impossible without work, and he who preserves his 
life without working to do so is distinctly in the position 
of a thief who appropriates the labour of others. All the 
most magnificent denunciation in the world cannot alter 
this elementary fact of nature. Of course objectors attempt 
to escape from the stigma by the sophism that they pay for 
what they take ; but the money with which they pay was 
the result of other's labour. Whether the labour was that 

1 " Bat if one eats 
Fruits of the earth rendering to kindly Heaven 
No gift of toil, that thief steals from his world." 

E. Arnold. The Song Celestial. 
Not, be it remembered, Carlylist work, but rational labour. 

" There is vain Action, that which men pursue 
Aching to satisfy desires, impelled 
By sense of self, with all-absorbing stress : 
This is of Raja — passionate and vain." 

IbuL 

This is Carlylist work. 
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of those who are dead, or whether it was the labour of 
those who are still living, the fact remains the same. 
Whoever preserves his life without working for it commits 
a crime, and is a thief. The duty to work for it is the 
corollary to the right to life, food, clothing and shelter. 

As a citizen of a State man has other duties. The rights 
which he enjoys as such also have their corollaries. He 
has a natural right to justice, and the corollary to this is 
his duty to be just. It is demanded of him that he be just 
in all his dealings. He demands justice, and it is demanded 
of him again. Do unto others as you would that others do 
unto you is a sentiment first expressed, so far as history can 
tell us, by Confucius, and since appropriated by every 
religion that has ever been formulated, and it expresses the 
elementary sentiment of justice which almost seems to 
come to us as a fact of consciousness, although in reality a 
late evolution. This duty cannot be evaded; if it is, a 
crime is committed. All crimes are either transcendence of 
natural rights, or evasion of natural duties, for all laws are, 
or should be, expositions of natural rights and duties. 1 

1 The expression " should be " may be deemed inconsistent with the principle 
laid down in a previous chapter, that, whatever is, is right. But this would be 
to misunderstand the principle. Everything is in a state of becoming, and there- 
fore while it is incontrovertible that that which is accomplished was the absolute 
best at the time being, it by no means follows that it will be the best in the 
stage immediately following. It is therefore perfectly justifiable to speculate as 
to what will be best in this next stage, or, in other words, as to what "should 
be." Mr. Spencer's scheme of ethics admittedly deals only with "perfectly 
straight men" ("Data of Ethics," p. 271), or, in other words, with a state of society 
in which all men arc perfect men, which is in itself an impossibility and a contra- 
diction. For all grades of goodness advance together, and if the time should 
come when the mass equal the best of to-day, the latter will have made an equal 
advance, and the extremes will bo as great as ever. But apart from this, to 
apply, as Air. Spencer does, ethics only fit for perfect men to imperfect men is to 
apply the abstract to the concrete, which is unphilosophical and unscientific. 
All deduction from a priori principles can do is to help us to guess, as it were, 
what the next stage will be. " Without guessing science would be impossible," 
O. H. Lewes, " History of Philosophy," vol. i., but we must guess more historically 
than deductively. The philosophical method is therefore to formulate principles 
which are a little ahead of those in vogue, but in all respects analogous and allied 
to them ; not to set up principles that have absolutely no reference to existing 
things, and then turn to denouncing existing things because they fall infinitel y 
shott of these principles. 
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Besides the right to justice, the citizen has a right to vote, 
and this right must also have its corollary. As in the 
previous case, the right and the duty are clearly identical. 
The right to justice carries with it the duty to be just ; 
and the right to vote carries with it the duty to vote. For 
as representative government could not be earned on if all 
abstained from voting, so each abstention is a weakening 
of the force of the government, and to that extent endanger- 
ing the stability of the state. 1 The State means all 
individuals, and government is the sum, or more correctly 
the average of individual desires. Anything that falls 
short of this could not secure that internal harmony that 
is essential to its life ; there would be a preponderance of 
the one or the other interest, which would of necessity be 
fatal to all harmony. Abstention from voting is then an 
evasion of duty, and a crime. 

Man as an individual then is in duty bound to work for 
his living, and as a citizen he is in duty bound to be just, 
and to vote at elections. 3 

The duties of the State are a little more complex. But 
only to this extent — that it has duties which are corollaries 
more to the rights of individuals than to its own rights as 
a State. The natural right of a State was shown to be its 
right to its life, this including self-protection and the enforce- 
ment of justice. So far, as with the case of individuals, the 
rights and the duties of the State are identicaL The corol- 
laries to these rights are its duty to protect itself, and its 
duty to enforce justice. In respect of its internal affairs 
these duties are effected by suitable legislation, the nature 
of which is more particularly indicated in another chapter. 
With respect to external matters, its duty is to keep its 
frontier in a proper state of defence, and to support such an 

1 As a case in point, the abstentions in 1874 involved us in six years of war, 
and led to disastrous internal dissensions. 

3 Of coarse this means at aU elections in matters of local government as well 
as at parliamentary elections. I have not referred to the point in the text as it 
is I think sufficiently apparent. 
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army and navy as may be deemed sufficient for purely 
defensive purposes. If it does more than this it defeats 
its own purpose, by menacing other States and perhaps 
leading directly to attack. 

The duties that are corollaries to individual rights are 
such in virtue of the fact that the State comprises, and acts 
for, all individuals. It has to enforce those rights which 
the individual as such might not be able to secure to him- 
self. Thus it is its duty to secure to each individual a 
competence. But as it is the duty of the individual to work 
for his competence, it becomes the duty of the State, not to 
feed, clothe and shelter the former, but to find work for 
him when he is unable to obtain it bv his own unaided 
exertions. If the State does not do this the individual in 
many cases starves, and is thus deliberately deprived of his 
life by the direct action of the State. This is a conclusion 
that cannot be escaped, however much it may be glossed 
over. The other extra duty of the State is the duty to 
compel every individual to vote. It is clear that this must 
be its duty, for it is in reality included in the duty of self- 
protection. This follows from the reasons stated above in 
respect of the duty of each individual to vote. 

These then are rights of individuals and of States. All 
other alleged rights, such as the right of each to the pro- 
duce of his own labour, the right to free speech, the right 
to property, the right to the pursuit of happiness, are 
purely questions of justice, and cannot per se be confounded 
with natural rights. Natural rights are those essentials to 
the existence of the individual and the State without 
which they would cease to be ; anything not thus essential 
cannot be of the character of a natural right. If it can be 
shown that any of the above alleged rights are in accord- 
ance with the principles of justice, or, in other words > 
conducive to internal harmony, then they Income, not 
natural rights, but secondary rights in virtue of the 
primary right of justice. The difference between primary 
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and secondary rights is that the former are of the nature 
of general principles, while the latter are to be decided on 
grounds of pure expediency. In other words, the former 
exist of themselves in virtue of the nature of things, and 
the latter are granted or withheld according as they are 
deemed conducive, or otherwise, to the security of the 
former. 

We have heard a good deal about the grandeur and 
irrefutable truth of the sentiments contained in the 
American Declaration of Independence. I venture to 
think that few documents contain greater fallacies. " We 
hold," it says, "these truths to be self-evident — that all 
men are created equal." Now what can be meant by 
equal ? It must be either absolute equality, or nothing. 
Partial equality is a manifest absurdity. But I venture 
to say, that two men absolutely equal never existed, or 
could by any possibility exist, on the face of the globe. 
Some men are tall, some short, some strong, some weak, 
some clever, some stupid, some good, some bad. And these 
differences are not after-birth results. Men, to all intents 
and purposes, are born with them ; for the hereditary 
tendency is in the infant at the moment of birth, and 
though after conditions may modify the tendency, they 
<»n never entirely eradicate or alter it. The one equality 
that all men possess, is life considered as a general principle, 
for even vitality differs largely in different individuals. 
Men are therefore neither equal in fact, nor equal in 
possibilities ; and the only equality they have, they possess 
in common with the whole animal kingdom. 1 Then it goes 
on " that they are endowed by their Creator 2 with certain 

1 There are thote who maintain that the lower animals have neither the power 
of thought nor the power of language, but it has always appeared to me a 
gratuitous absurdity, easily refuted by the experience of anyone who has had 
much to do with animals, to declare them to be without either one or the other. 

51 There is I think sufficient evidence to prove that this declaration was in 
reality drawn up by the so-called atheist, Thomas Paine, although historians 
carefully keep this in the background. It is, I think, in Parton's " Life of Paine," 
that this evidence is adduced, but as I cannot obtain this work for verification it 
may be elsewhere. 
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unalienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness." The right to life has been 
shown to be an undeniable one ; while liberty has also 
been shown to be a pure myth, the right to which must 
therefore be quite without any possible meaning. There 
remains the right to the pursuit of happiness. This clearly 
cannot be a natural right, for this reason — that happiness 
is of different kinds. There are the pleasures of malevo- 
lence, as well as those of benevolence. 1 Now I maintain 
that no one has a natural right to the pursuit of happiness 
if that happiness is only to be found in malevolent acts. 
To assert as much is to assert an absurdity, for malevolence 
is, in the nature of things, the destruction of all that tends 
to happiness in others. It was Nero's happiness to burn 
Rome ; it was Louis XV.'s happiness to ruin every virgin 
he could seize by force or fraud ; it was for ages the happi- 
ness of the heads of the Christian Church to put to death 
all those who ventured to question its dogmas. At the 
present day it is the happiness of large numbers of 
Conservative magnates to do all that in them lies to curtail 
the comforts and increase the disabilities of the great mass 
of the people. The only right man has to the pursuit of 
happiness is in so far as it may tend to good. To maintain 
that he has a right to work evil on his fellow-creatures 
and on society, on the ground that he is pursuing his own 
happiness, is to talk nonsense. Such a course could only 
result in the destruction of all social communion, in the 
ruin of the State, and in general anarchy. Man has a 
natural right to do good ; he has no natural right to do 
evil, and if the pursuit of his own happiness leads him to 
do evil, then, in the interest of the State and of its in- 
dividual units, he has to be restrained from pursuing his 
happiness. 

The Declaration of the Rights of Man issued by the 

1 For a sustained exposition of this point, see Leslie Stephen, The Science of 
Ethics, p. 3(30. 
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National Assembly of France in 1789, is a little less fal- 
lacious. " I. Men are born and always continue free and 
equal in respect of their rights. Civil distinctions therefore 
can only be founded on public utility. II. The end of all 
political associations is the preservation of the natural and 
imprescriptable rights of man, and these rights are liberty, 
property, security, and resistance of oppression." The 
signifiance of the first sentence is not quite clear. If it 
means that men are born and always continue free, it is 
nonsense ; but if the word free is supposed to be bracketed 
with the word equal, and to refer only to the rights, then it 
is undeniably true ; they all have equal rights, both as 
individuals and as citizens, and they are therefore free to 
exercise those rights. Nor can anything be more true 
than that civil distinctions can only be founded on public 
utility ; and it is equally certain that the end of all 
political associations is the preservation of the natural 
rights of man, for the State only derives its own rights 
from those of man. But when it is said that these rights 
are liberty, property, security, and resistance of oppression, 
we have a jumble from which it is impossible to extract 
any definite idea. Liberty qua liberty, is without any 
meaning whatever ; property might have half-a-dozen 
different meanings ; it might mean the right to seize upon 
property if the individual possesses none of his own, or it 
might mean the right to whatever property can be acquired 
by what are euphoniously called honest means — two 
exactly opposite meanings. Security and resistance to 
oppression are in the same way open to different interpre- 
tations according to the sympathies of those interpreting. 

It is perhaps as well to say a word as to the right of each 
to the product of his own labour, although it has been 
shown to be in reality a question of justice. It cannot be a 
natural right for several reasons. In the first place labour 
requires definition. It might be of a kind that would 
work ruin to individuals and to the State, and it would be 
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idle to say that a man has a right to the produce of such 
labour. Again it is quite conceivable that if swindle — 
well, we will call it financing, is labour, and I do not see 
how it can be denied, one man might get into his hands 
nearly the whole capital of the State, so that its citizens 
were practically his slaves. No man in his senses could 
claim this as a natural right, for it is in effect the destruc- 
tion of all rights. The only right each has to the produce 
of his own labour is, first, in so far as that labour tends to 
the general good, and, secondly, in so far as it secures him 
a competence. Whether he be allowed to keep the pro- 
duce of his own labour over and above that which is 
required to secure him a competence, is a question to be 
decided according to the principles of justice, and is in no 
sense a question of natural rights. 1 

1 Compare Professor Amos, " Science of Law," p. 91. " It appears at once then 
that as some classes of rights are universally recognised, and seem to be 
appropriate to all stages of human society, yet it can hardly be said that there 
are anyjrights of man as such, or that there are any modes of liberty, or of 
restraint, to be universally described as essential to the State in all countries. 
When such expression as human rights or rights of man are resorted to for the 
purpose of popular argument, they are often extremely useful, enclosing as they 
do, a logic peculiar to themselves, though not always of the kind intended by the 
speaker. The real value of these terms, is tliat they remind the violaters and 
corrupters of society that there is a standard of liberty and justice, different to 
that set by their own self interest and passion, and that the value of this standard 
has been stamped by the general experience of mankind in all ages, and that it is 
fortified by the deepest associations which have been progressively fashioned in 
the mental constitution of all civilised men.'* 

Shelley's famous " Declaration of Rights " is a mixed document containing a 
great amount of truth, without any clear perception as to what the rights are 
grounded on. It is valuable for Section 7, which declares that rights can only be 
secured by coercion. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF JUSTICE. 

IN the last chapter I intimated that Justice was the word 
which in my view should be substituted for the old 
word Liberty, which has so long dominated mankind, and 
that therefore the practical idea of Justice should control all 
human actions, in place of the abstract and unattainable 
idea of Liberty, Few, perhaps, would object in actual words 
to the sentiment that Justice should be the universal guide, 
but most do so in effect. For with the majority of people 
conceptions of Justice are of the crudest, and have no philo- 
sophical basis. Mr. Spencer has been shown to derive his 
ideas of Liberty directly from the primary principle of 
Justice, but I hope to show that Justice is the very 
antithesis of Liberty, and that it is an absolute impossibility 
for the two to exist side by side. Mr. Henry George, in 
the midst of a long drawn-out paean to Liberty which is 
positively maudlin, does the same. " For liberty," he says, 
" means justice, and justice is the natural law — the law of 
health and symmetry and strength, of fraternity and co- 
operation." ! Hitherto I had thought that co-operation was 
the negation of liberty. Most, at all events, believe the 
fundamental principle of co-operation to be the foregoing of 
the individual liberty, and the clubbing of it, as it were, for 
the common good. Of course straw-splitters will at once 
declare that as the clubbing was voluntary it was still an 
application of the principle of Liberty. I do not think it 
worth while arguing with these straw-splitters. The 

1 " Progress and Poverty," p. 387. 
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logical conclusion to which such a contention leads, is that 
the man who " voluntarily " enters into slavery is still in 
the exercise of his liberty, and I present it to them. Any- 
one with a metaphysical turn of mind, and with that 
curious faculty known as " ready writing," could no doubt 
write a good-sized volume to prove it. But though Mr. 
George does his utmost to disguise the real meaning of the 
doctrine that Liberty and Justice are identical, Mr. Spencer 
lias no such scruples. Justice and Liberty mean with him 
the supreme authority of strength and private property. 
"The hard creditor is," he says, " in strict justice entitled 
to the uttermost farthing. : ' 1 There is no limitation here; 
if the debtor dies in consequence, so much the worse for 
him ; he dies in the sacred cause of Justice and Liberty. 
In the extraordinary maze which Mr. Spencer has planted 
for himself, and which he calls "limited by the similar 
liberty of others," he has apparently lost sight of the liberty 
of the unfortunate debtor, unless it should be his liberty to 
pay the uttermost farthing, whether he dies in consequence 
or not. M. de Laveleye, as a typical political economist, is 
even less thin-skinned, and much more consistent, following 
readily where logic leads him. Starting from the principle 
of liberty he does not, like Mr. Spencer, set up a meta- 
physical limitation and then abandon it the moment a 
practical case involving the " sacred rights of property " has 
to be decided. He nobly scorns such shuffling tactics, but 
l)oldly follows where Liberty leads. " Yield place to the 
strong," he cries, " for might makes right." * And again : 
" the welfare of society demands that the strongest should 
succeed, and tliis constitutes Justice." 8 However much we 
may execrate M. de Laveleye's sentiments, we can at least 
admire his consistency. It is unfortunate that the reverse 
of this applies to Mr. Spencer. To assert, as he does, in 
one place that " all considerations show us the identification 
of Justice with equalness," 4 and that " it is concerned ex- 

1 «« Social Statics,* p. 101. » " Socialism of To-day," xx. 

* Ibid, p. 120. 4 " Data of Ethicf," p. 165. 
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clusively with quantity under stated conditions," l and in 
another that in strict justice the creditor can demand the 
uttermost farthing, even at the risk of the debtor's death, 
is an inconsistency as great as any yet pointed out. 
Wherein does the equalness consist, as between the debtor 
and the creditor ? It is equivalent to saying that death 
and life are equal 2 But M. de Laveleye is not the only 
writer who dares to be consistent. The other contemporary 
writer on Socialism, Mr. J Rae, is equally consistent. But 
he does not interpret Justice in the same way. He sees 
plainly enough in what Justice consists, but he denies man 
any natural right to Justice. He writes a book to condemn 
Socialism, and his great complaint against it is, that " it is 
at bottom a demand for social Justice." 8 This in his eyes 
is quite sufficient to condemn it, and condemned it is 
accordingly. Mr. Rae is a great advocate for Liberty, but 
he is much too clear-sighted to confound Liberty with 
Justice, and has the courage to admit it. So that here again, 
while we can admire the consistency, we cannot envy the feel- 
ings of a man who deliberately defends a social organisation 
against attacks which he admits to be demands for Justice. 

I have placed these notices at the commencement of this 
chapter in order to show the need of a proper understanding 
as to what really constitutes Justice. If Mr. Spencer and 
M. de Laveleye are really right in maintaining might to be 
Justice, we are not yet removed from the brute stage, and 
all states and all individuals are at the mercy of un- 
scrupulous and ambitious men, lustful of power. 4 But I do 

ilbid. 

* Not, be it remarked, in Hegel's sense, in which sense they really are, but in 
the sense of concrete human phenomena. 

* " Contemporary Socialism," p. 13. 

4 I am perfectly well aware that Mr. Spencer's theories as laid down in his 
Synthetic Philosophy— or, at all events in that portion of it that deals with 
ethics— are altogether opposed to the notion of the identity of might and justice ; 
but in every case in which he applies his own theories to actual phenomena he 
invariably abandons his own limitations, and argues for the legitimacy of might 
pure and simple when it is the might of individuals ; and I therefore contend 
that I am entitled, dealing as I am with practical politics, to put his practice 
before his theories. 
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not think that a general consensus of opinion will support 
this identity. The ethical sentiment of the people grows 
and becomes modified with the growth of their intellectual 
faculties. In more primitive times there was a genuine 
belief in the Divine right of kings, and people submitted to 
their tyranny, not, as some historians would have us believe, 
because they were powerless to help themselves, but because 
they freely acquiesced in the right of the king to do as he 
pleased. It was a part of their religious faith, and religion* 
in the sense of . superstition, is always the most powerful 
factor in controlling the lives of those whose mental organi- 
sation is low. But in later times, when a sense of Justice 
begins to be developed, this theory is abandoned, and by a 
very gradual process there is evolved the theory that Mr« 
Spencer, in a spirit of sarcasm which he evidently thinks is 
sufficient to kill it, calls " the right divine of parliaments/' 
or, in other words, the divine right of the people to govern 
themselves. The motive power to all these changes is the 
development of the ethical sentiment, or, in other words* 
the sense of Justice, which leads men more and more to 
discern the essential equality of rights which all possess in 
virtue both of their nature as human beings and as citizens. 
That they do not discern this all at once, or that when they 
do come to discern its theoretical truth they do not realise 
its full import, is a necessity of the principle of develop- 
ment. The faults of democracy — and they are doubtless 
very great compared to conceptions that some among us 
may be able to form — are thus, like all other faults, phases 
of a becoming, and not per se essential features of democracy 

as such. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary misconception of the 

nature of democracy is that of Sir H. S. Maine. 9 He calls 

it "inverted monarchy." I really do not know what is 

intended to be conveyed by this phrase, and Sir H. Maine 

does not condescend to explain ; but as it is repeated over 

1 " The Man vtrtut the State," p. 78. 

* See his latest work " Popular Government." 
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and over agaiu it is clearly thought to be something very 
profound. A monarchy is a state governed by an absolute 
monarch ; the inversion of this is an absolute monarch 
governed by a state, which is about as brilliant an idea as 
is to be found in all literature. As a student of research, 
Sir H. Maine may be all his admirers claim for him, but in 
interpreting the facts he finds I know no one who is more 
hopelessly at sea He is saturated with a reverence for 
aristocracy, and all his conclusions are coloured thereby. 
All civilisation, he says, is the result of aristocracy. 1 In 
one sense this is true, but as an unqualified statement it is 
utterly false. It is true in the sense that many of those 
who largely promote civilisation by that very fact are 
admitted into the so-called aristocratic circles, and become, 
in a sense, members of the " aristocracy." But they sprang 
originally from the masses. Watt, Stephenson, Compton, 
Arkwright, Cobden and Bright have done something for 
civilisation, but I do not think they ara generally thought 
of as members of the aristocracy. Science, art and the 
higher literature owe next to nothing to the aristocracy. 
The days of the absolute ascendency of the aristocracy and 
the church are, in all histories, universally called the dark 
ages. In our present House of Lords there aiv not half a 
dozen men who have made the slightest reputation outside 
the range of mere politics, except those that have been 
" kicked upstairs " for the very reason that they have done 
something for the cause of civilisation. And yet as a body 
they have more leisure and more means than any other 
class in the world. 

Evolution makes the significance and true nature of de- 
mocracy as clear as any phenomenon can be understood by 
us. In the most primitive state men have but little govern- 
ment that is not pure custom ; no ruler has yet risen to the 
surface. But their intellectual faculties do not develope 
alike ; one man is sure to prove himself cleverer in the arts 

1 " Popular Government," p. 42. 
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of ruling his fellows than the rest. This one becomes the 
chief, sometimes by the choice of the others, sometimes by 
cajolery, and sometimes by pure audacity. In course of 
time the idea of the divine right becomes attached to this 
ruler, drawn by analogy from the idea of an invisible 
supreme personal ruler. But in the meantime others, by 
reason of a certain species of talent, have raised themselves 
above the mass, and seized upon a fragment of power, and 
eventually controlled both the ruler and the state. These 
are the nobles, and from them in our country, the Tory party 
is descended. A larger class then overcomes the nobles, and 
in its turn, with the aid of some of the nobles, who join 
them, enjoys supreme power. This is the class of land- 
owners, or the old Whig party. A yet larger class, helped 
by some of the landowners and a few nobles, then wrests 
power from the landowners as a party, and reigns supreme. 
These are the traders or capitalists, known with us as the 
Liberal party. Finally the great body of manual labourers 
in their turn begin to see their power, and discern their 
rights, and nothing short of a physical convulsion which 
shall scatter them to the four quarters of the globe, can pre- 
vent their advent to power This is the Radical party, and 
with it the real age of democracy begins. This is the 
philosophy of democracy, and Sir H. Maine's disquisitions on 
the subject seem to me quite beside the point Some of his 
remarks are of the weakest character. For instance, he 
maintains democracy to be antagonistic to science on the 
ground of its antagonism to Malthusianism ! The scien- 
tific character of Malthusianism will come as a revelation to 
most. Nothing cruder was ever conceived of. If man had 
no power, by scientific means, to increase the production of 
food ; if the whole possible amount of food were extracted 
from the entire land and water surface of the globe ; if 
fecundity were not capable of being regulated at will ; and 
if it were not a natural tendency for fecundity to decrease 
as cerebral activity increased, then Malthusianism might 
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claim a scientific character. But as all these " if 's " are 
' affirmations of facts that he who runs may read, it is re- 
duced to a superficial theory that will not bear a moment's 
inquiry. Again, Sir H. Maine objects to democracy because 
it is the most difficult form of government. Of course it is ; 
but if Sir H. Maine had looked a little below the surface, 
he would have learnt that its rise is actually owing to the de- 
velopment of those intellectual activities which will enable 
it to cope successfully with those difficulties. 1 

To return to the point ; it is Justice that must rule de- 
mocracies, not that abstraction so many fall down and wor- 
ship under the name of Liberty. Justice is the harmonious 
interaction of the individual atoms of the social organism, 
the organic action of the organism. Each atom mutually 
asists the others, and in the harmonious interaction thus 
set up consists the healthy life and solidarity of the 
organism. Each atom, equal in its rights to all other atoms, 
if not equal in fact, falls naturally into its place, and per- 
forms that part of the work of the organism which belongs 
to it, and the totality of which forms the life of the organ- 
ism. Liberty, in the sense of freedom from particular re- 
straints, is not thereby denied to the individual units ; on 
the contrary, by no other means can it be secured in an 

1 Some other of Sir H. Maine's extraordinary misconceptions may be noted. 
Thus he can see nothing more in party government than a manifestation of the 
combative quality in mankind, and a love for totems and insignia p. (32 and 101). 
This is of course quite true, as a mere surface view, but he who accepts it as a 
final explanation stands self-condemned as a superficial observer, incapable of 
probing into the inner meaning of things. I have elsewhere maintained party 
government to be the mutual action of those primary forces that control all 
organisms, the life principle that would force the organism to further develop- 
ment, and the restraining force of the state already attained to, which in the 
necessity of things, checks further development. The combative qualities of man- 
kind and their love for badges are among the means which Nature employs to 
cause men to range themselves into parties, but certainly not the only nor the 
strongest ones. Again, Sir H. Maine professes to think (p. 133) that people only 
want change for change's sake. He has no notion of the existence of the senti- 
ment of justice in mankind ; he cannot realise that men who undergo a life-long 
struggle to keep body and soul together, arc apt to look askance at a millionaire 
rolling in riches in their midst ; nor is he seemingly aware that life is impossible 
without change. 
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equal degree. " Freedom/' says Clifford, " is a very different 
thing to anarchy (Liberty). It is the organic action of the 
organism as such, the union of its elements in a common 
work." 1 

The all-logical Spinoza proves this in his usual mathemati- 
cal fashion. " Prop : A man who is guided by reason is 
freer in a state where he lives according to the common laws 
than he is in solitude where he obeys himself alone. De- 
monstration : A man who is guided by reason is not led to 
obey by fear, but in so far as he endeavours to preserve his 
being in accordance with the bidding of reason, that is to 
say in so far as he endeavours to live in freedom, does 
he desire to have regard for the common life, and the com- 
mon profit, and consequently he desires to live according 
to the common laws of the state," 2 The philosophy of this 
is that a man who is led by an affect is a slave, and one 
led by reason is free ; but as no one can be led entirely 
by reason, in consequence of the greater strength of affects, 
therefore the nearest approach to freedom is to live accord- 
ing to law. 3 

Close union with society is the one direct means by 
which general freedom from particular restraints can be in- 
sured. If the interconnection of the individual units is not 
complete, the organic action does not proceed with that har- 
monious swing which is essential to health, and disease is 
therefore present, which may, if remedial measures are not 
at once applied, eventually prove the destruction of the 
organism. Excessive freedom on the part of some, leading 

» \V. K. Clifford, " Cosmic Emotion," p. 281. 

» "Ethic," p. 239. 

* Compare F. C. Montague. " The Limits of Individual Liberty," p 177. " To 
be overruled by the 1 pitiless forces of chance and passion,'. this is slavery, this 
is the extinction of individuality ; to be educated by the best intelligence, and 
the best morality of our age, this is freedom, this is life." Mr. Spencer, in the 
theoretical portions of his works, adds his testimony, as for instance: " On such 
altruistic actions as are implied, firstly, in being just, secondly in seeing justioe 
done, and thirdly, in upholding and improving the agencies by which justice is 
administered depend in a large measure the egoistic satisfactions of each. " 
" Data of Ethics," p. 208. 
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in the nature of things to excessive restraint on the part of 
others, is such a disease. 1 

It is the greatest of all fallacies to suppose that liberty 
can be accorded to one person, or to one class without at 
the same time restricting the freedom of all other in- 
dividuals, and all other classes. If one person is allowed to 
possess a certain thing, all other persons are restrained from 
possessing it ; and if one class of persons (as landowners) is 
allowed to possess a certain thing, all other classes are re- 
strained from possessing it. If I build a factory on a 
particular spot, no one else can possibly do the same, and if 
a class of factory owners have a monopoly, no matter how 
obtained, in a particular article, all other classes are excluded 
and restrained from partaking in the monopoly. It is not 
merely that, as Professor Amos points out, others are pre- 
vented from preventing these actions, but they are actually 
prevented from doing these particular things. It is clearly 
a physical impossibility for two persons to possess the same 
thing at the same time. Apart from this view, freedom from 
particular restraints can only lead to the oppression of the 
weak by the strong, and the establishment of extremes of 
poverty and wealth. For strength does not consist only of 
muscular strength. The power of the mental faculties is 
infinitely greater than that of the physical qualities ; and 
one man by his superiority in the former, can control 
thousands, each of whom could crush him in their hands. 
As the pen is mightier than the sword, so is the power of a 
crafty and inventive intellect in the great game of competi- 
tion. The intellect helps to accumulate wealth, and wealth 
itself is an enormous power ; but when the two combine 

1 "All rights accorded to one man imply a restriction upon the freedom of 
others. The region of one man's untrammelled action is narrowed as anothers 
is extended. This result cannot be avoided by any political artifice. If one man 
is allowed to appropriate, all other men are commanded to abstain from inter- 
fering with his use of the thing appropriated. If one man has a certain freedom 
of locomotion or speech conceded to him, the same law which concedes the free- 
dom does by its very terms restrict the freedom of those who might desire to in- 
terrupt the locomotion or thespeeoh." Professor Amos, ** Science of Law," p. 97. 
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together and play, as it were, into each other's hands, what 
possible chance can there be for those who have neither 
one nor the other ? The liberty accorded to the former is 
tbe direct negation of the liberty of the latter ; or, in other 
words, the freedom from restraint in making the utmost use 
of the intellect and wealth is a direct restraint upon those 
who have little or none, from using even the little they 
have. For even if they possess a little, they cannot cope 
with the powers arranged against them. They are like 
Laocoon in the embrace of the serpents, and however much 
they may struggle, they can never free themselves. The 
liberty of the capitalist is the slavery of the wage earner. 
It is that — 

" Thraldom who walks with the banner of Freedom, 
And recks not to ruin a realm in her name.'* * 

If the landowner has liberty to demand his rent, or evict, 
he often has the very lives of his tenants in his hands ; if 
the tenant has the liberty to refuse to cultivate his farm 
unless he can obtain labourers at his own price, he holds 
the same power. A combination among the landowners 
not to let land under a certain rent, or a combination among 
the farmers not to cultivate unless they get labourers at 
their own wages, would deprive half the population of 
their food, and in some States starve the whole population 
to death. In like manner, if the manufacturer has unre- 
strained freedom to exact his own terms, to work his hands 
so long as he pleases, in as insanitary conditions as he 
pleases, and with as dangerous machinery as he pleases, he 
holds power of life and death over his employes. If the 
shipowner has full freedom to send rotten and dangerously 
loaded ships to sea, he holds the same power. All such 
freedom is the slavery of others. The freedom of the 
ground-landlord to crowd insanitary dwellings on his land ; 
the freedom of the building-lease owner to build rickety 
unwholesome houses, and to demand his own rent; the 

1 Tennyson, "Vaitnesi." 
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freedom of usurers to demand their own interest; the 
freedom of brewers and distillers to make and sell poison ; 
even the freedom of the butcher and baker to exact their own 
prices for the necessaries of life, all come under the same 
head. It is one gigantic system of the compulsion of the 
weak by the strong. 

Political economists tell us that the sacred principle of 
competition cures all evils, and that the people get the very 
best of everything at the very lowest possible price. But 
it is unrestricted competition that renders all these evils 
possible. It gives us shoddy, it gives us adulterated food, 
it gives us fever dens, and houses it is dangerous to live in, 
and it gives us starvation wages. 1 Competition consolidates 
all the worst instincts of mankind ; it is essentially a 
survival of our past savage states. Under it "cruelty, 
rapacity, lying, greed," envy, hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness are rampant ; there is no place for honesty, 
honour, truth, sympathy, or benevolence. Instead of 
honesty being the best policy it is the very worst, for it is 
absolutely suicidal. 2 

1 For some very pertinent reflections on the system of free competition, see J. 
H. Clapperton's " Scientific Meliorism," a work that is full of just and sensible 
views of things. 

2 The following article in the Globe of Jan. 4th, 1886, will show that I am not 
exaggerating in my views of the effects of liberty in competition, nor in the 
estimation of the callousness the system gives rise to. The coolness with which 
the writer advises the unfortunate tailors to go and do something else, in the 
sacred name of Liberty, is typical of the smug political economist : East-end 
tailors. — No one can read Mr. Lakeman's address to the East-End tailors with- 
out a feeling of renewed sympathy for the men whose parlous condition is described 
in it. The speaker drew a painful picture indeed. Of all the workshops he had 
ever visited those of some of the tailors in that part of London are, he asserted, 
the most disgraceful and most poisonous. " The perspiration thrown off from 
their bodies, the breath they exhaled, the mineral poisons thrown off by the gas 
and the coke fires caused them to breathe and to rebreathe such a vitiated air as 
would in an extremely weak constitution bring on asphyxia. Many of the rooms 
he had visited registered on his thermometer over 90 degrees, and it was only a 
few more degrees that killed the poor people in the Black Hole of Calcutta." 
Here, no doubt, is a point at which the law can interfere. If it can be proved 
that the workshops are dangerously overcrowded, means can be taken to ensure 
that the number of persons in each room is reduced to the proper minimum. But 
when we come to the question of the number of working hours per day, the 

atter is different. Mr. Lakeman urged his hearers to become free agents, and 
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But apart from this view, competition does not always 
bring down prices at all. There is such a thing as clanish- 
ness among those of a class. An unwritten understanding 
exists not to lower prices or raise wages beyond certain 
well-understood bounds. If competition does what the 
economists assert, how is it that butchers and bakers are 
enabled throughout the kingdom to charge twenty or thirty 
per cent, over and above what would give them a fair profit? 
That they do so has been abundantly proved. And if 
competition prevents more than a legitimate profit being 
made by producers, how is it that such enormous fortunes 
continue to be made by manufacturers, while the wage- 
earners continue to remain in almost the same position ? 
A legitimate margin of profit could never make an enor- 
mous fortune such as are made on all sides. It is only a 
monopoly, either protected by law or established on un- 
written principles, that could do so. 1 And even in cases 

labour for only ten and a half hours daily. He is, of course, perfectly well aware 
that they could become free agents if they chose ; that they are, in fact, free 
agents as it is. They are not compelled to follow this particular trade, or to 
submit to these particular conditions. The fact is, the market in question is 
overstocked. The introduction of machines has led to a large increase in this 
class of workpeople, and we see the result. Labour is cheap, and the masters — 
quite justifiably, from an economical point of view — take advantage of it. If 
they were philanthropists they would not do so, but they have competitors, and 
they are obliged to act accordingly. Theoretically, nothing could be worse in its 
way than the condition of many tailors' machinists ; but the remedy lies, not 
with the legislature, but with the men themselves. They can do their best, of 
course, to obtain better pay and house-room ; but, if they fail, they must needs 
turn their hands to something else. 

1 The returns of the dividends paid by the joint-stock banks will give some 
idea of the illegitimacy of the profits made by capitalists. Thus one bank pays 
33 per cent, per annum, two 25 per cent., one 22 per cent., eight 20 per cent., 
twenty-five between 15 and 20 per cent. Only 44 out of 14*) pay less than 10 
per cent., and only four less than 5 per cent. When it is considered that the 
united capital of these banks is upwards of £300,000,000, the enormous amount 
of profit can be conceived. Now where does all this oome from, and what sort of 
labour has earned it ? It mostly comes from the necessities of traders who require 
advances (Lord Georgo Ben tick, in a letter to Croker [" Croker Papers," vol. 3, p. 
154] relates how Jones Loyd charged a manufacturer £25000 to discount £100,000 
of North Western guaranteed 5 per cent, debentures) and from all sorts of poor 
people in difficulties. The mere labour done for it would not have earned three 
per oent. If all this profit, instead of being awarded to mere dead capital, had 
been kept by those who made it, hundreds of thousands of persons now struggling 
to keep body and soul together would be in comfortable circumstances. 
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when competition does bring down prices, as when a so- 
called co-operative store is established, it only can do so 
by ruining a number of small traders, and is but another 
exemplification of the tyranny of capital, it being notorious 
that a large trader can, if so disposed, sell at a lower rate 
than a smaller one. 

Another instance of the tyranny of capital is the well- 
known tact that the poor have to pay very much more for 
the necessaries of life than the rich, not only relatively, 
but in actual fact. They buy of small shopkeepers, who 
buy of larger, and these of larger again, and so on, and the 
profit of the whole of these transactions comes ultimately 
out of the wages of the poor. The well-to-do go to larger 
houses, and thus intercept the profits of intermediate trans- 
actions. In addition to this, the poor purchase in very small 
quantities, and every one knows that the smaller the 
quantity the higher the proportional price. The sempstress 
who buys an ounce of tea at a time pays four or five times 
as much for it as the " gentleman " who buys it from the 
wholesale house by the box. 

It is idle then to deny that excessive freedom from par- 
ticular restraints can only result in the strong and the 
wealthy oppressing the weak and the poor in such a way 
that extremes of wealth and poverty are established. Such 
extremes are of the nature of a social disease. The organic 
action of the social organism does not proceed with that 
harmonious current that is essential to vigorous health. 
Instead of this harmonious interaction of units there is a 
perpetual jarring, continuous dissensions, and general dis- 
cord. The organs refuse to do their allotted work, their 
mutual dependence is lost sight of, and each endeavours to 
act as though it could live by its own act, forgetful that on 
the life of the organism their own depends, and that this 
can only be maintained by mutually assisting each other. 
As in the old fable, dissolution must follow this course if it 
is persisted in. Extremes of wealth and poverty mean 
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the congestion of certain of the organs of the organism. 
Wealth is the life-blood of the organism, and if it does not 
flow freely throughout all the organs, some of them become 
diseased, and if not death, at least incapacity, ensues. If 
remedial measures are not applied no other result is possible. 
These remedies need not be drastic, for drastic measures 
lead to a reaction. But they must be effectual. If, however, 
the disease is very pronounced, correspondingly strong 
measures are required, for desperate diseases require corre- 
sponding remedies. It is entirely useless to leave "Nature" 
to work its own cure ; such a course in physic we stigmatise 
as manslaughter, and punish as such. We are ourselves 
parts of nature, and we must apply those remedies that 
our reason and experience teach us to be applicable. 

It is here then where Liberalism fails as a system. It 
leaves everything alone to work its own cure. Instead of 
using those forces which nature in the plainest manner 
indicates as intended to be applied to the cure of social dis- 
ease, it ignobly sits down, and cries "kismet" to the 
stream. As Carl Mario points out, it has no principles of 
right and wrong. 1 Its whole theory of right is to let things 
alone ; and it knows no other wrong than to interfere with 
them. Justice between individuals it knows nothing of ; 
natural rights it completely ignores, except the one right to 
do as one likes. It is given up to the worship of an 
abstraction, and regards living men and women merely as 
things to which this abstraction is to be applied. In them- 
selves they are absolutely nothing, and if the abstraction 
proves a Moloch to them, so much the worse for them. If 
human beings have virtues they are at liberty to exercise 
them, and possibly receive languid applause for doing so. 
If they have vices they are also at liberty to exercise them 
and no one must say them nay. We may if we like be 
mildly sorrow that men are not better, but we cannot 

1 For a tolerably fair exposition of Carl Mario's (the nom de plume of Professor 
Winklebleoh) the wisest, most philosophical, and far-seeing of all socialist 
writers, views, see J. Rae'p, " Contemporary Socialism," chapter " Carl Mario." 
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interfere with their exercise of their vices. That is to say 
if the vicious people happen to be traders and capitalists ; 
but if they are mere wage-earners, woe betide them if they 
lay a finger on a farthing that did not come to them from 
the capitalists in the shape of wages. In the sacred cause 
of trade a manufacturer may sell a wage-earner a shoddy 
suit of clothes for three times its value, or groceries that are 
innocent of tea, coffee or sugar, or beer that is half poison, 
and spirit that is all poison ; but if the wretched wage- 
earner dare to appropriate a mouthful of bread that has not 
been legitimately traded, to prison he goes, while the other 
thieves roll about in their carriages. Its cry for liberty is 
a hypocritical one; all it means is the liberty of the 
capitalists and traders to squeeze as much as they can by 
force and fraud out of the wage-earners. The liberty of 
the latter, to get as high wages as he can is nominally 
accorded, but those who do not see the mockery of this, are 
wanting in the commonest powers of reasoning. While 
therefore Liberalism makes the pretension of leaving things 
alone, it only does so in so far as the interests of capital are 
concerned. When these become endangered, then the 
Liberal discovers that the let alone principle is all a 
mistake, and none can interfere more vigorously than he. 
Natural processes, according to his creed, are only those 
processes which help the capitalist to accumulate more 
capita], those processes which interfere with this are 
eminently unnatural, and must be checked at all hazards. 
Nor can any legislation be permitted that curtails the 
power of mere capital, as distinct from that of the land- 
owners. Social amelioration may be granted if it does not 
interfere with the power of capital, but none that does. 
Liberalism is thus a mere class system, and whether or not 
capitalists are, as De Tocqueville declares, the worst masters 
the world has yet seen, they are certainly little or no better 
than any that have preceded them. 

Thus even if Liberalism ever had a sincere desire for 
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general freedom, which I maintain that the evidence does 
not warrant, it defeats its own end. It may have freed 
large numbers of people from the power of the landlords 
but it has only done so in order to step into the landlords 
shoes — for whether or no it had that special intention, it 
has done so in fact. In place of an aristocracy it has 
created a plutocracy, and though the latter has undoubtedly 
done immensely more for civilisation than the former, in 
that it has created wealth which by more judicious distri- 
bution might be of inestimable value to mankind, yet the 
actual organisation it has effected is not a whit better than 
that which preceded it. Under plutocracy there is as 
much, if not actually more, hardship among the people as 
there was under an aristocracy. Under a landed aristo- 
cracy though there might be little real comfort, yet there 
was never, except in cases of failure of crops, so much 
sustained privation as the poorer dwellers in towns have to 
endure, the congestion of which is entirely the work of the 
plutocracy. There is no more real freedom from restraints 
now than there was before the Liberal party came into 
being. Many disabilities have been removed, but in place 
of them have been substituted innumerable restraints, 
which owe their existence solely to the nature of capitalism f 
and could have none under any other system. 1 

True it is that the theory of Liberalism is that all have 
equal liberty to do or to refrain, but the man who can get 
up before an audience of working men, and enunciate this 
as a part of the Liberal policy, without thrusting his 
tongue in his cheek must be lost to all sense of humour. I 
assert that as between capital and labour the liberty is all 
on one side, and that in the nature of things labour can by 

1 "The freedom promised by liberalism is like a Dead Sea fruit, fair on the 
outside, but dust and ashes within. It proclaims freedom of contract, but for 
the labourer without capital it is merely freedom to die of hunger, for how can 
he live if he does not accept whatever conditions may be imposed upon him ? 
Freedom of labour, what is it except the competition of labourers reducing their 
labour to the lowest point?" Von Ketteler, Bishop of Mayence. "The Labour 
Question and Christianity." 

L 
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no possibility preserve any liberty to itself by its own 
efforts independent of legislative interference. The whole 
of the freedom from special restraints, which labour now 
enjoys has been the work of the legislature, and was not 
attained by labour itself; and in very many cases it has 
been initiated, in respect that is of other labour than agri- 
cultural, by the Conservative party. 1 I have already dealt 
with the farce of " freedom of contract/' and it will be 
found that the famous " equal liberty of all " is of the same 
character. The liberty of the wage-earner to fight against 
capital is like the liberty of a man to sweep back the tide 
with a broom — he is quite at liberty to do it, but it is a 
physical impossibility for him to succeed. He may eschew 
the fight altogether by joining a co-operative company, and 
this is his proper course, but it is only in exceptional 
circumstances that this is possible. Moreover the processes 
of co-operation are so slow that he cannot always recognise 
them. What he wants is immediate amelioration, and he 
naturally does not care to live entirely in mere future 
possibilities. Nor is equal liberty possible as among traders. 
If a shopkeeper tries to be honest he loses his trade, and is 
often ruined. The political economists themselves admit 
this. Every trader must fall into the customs of trade, or 
he will soon find himself compelled to leave it. Even 
among manufacturers the same features exist. Compulsion 
is everywhere, and the only freedom is that if the ways of 
the trade are not complied with it can be left. The freedom 
then is not the freedom to do or to refrain in every 
particular case, but the freedom to do or refrain in respect 
of the cumulative demands of a particular class. But in the 
case of small traders and wage-earners, who have to get a 
living by their own personal efforts, this freedom finally 

1 Were it not that their connection with the land puts it in their power to 
inflict still greater evils, artisans might naturally expect to get more from the 
Conservative than from the Liberal or capitalist party. That this is their own 
opinion the recent election proves. I think, however, they would find that a 
presistence in that policy would be jumping out of the frying pan into the fire. 
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resolves itself into the freedom to do, not one particular 
thing, but a large class of things, or to starve. 

There is another point of view from which this so-called 
equal freedom may be regarded. Whatever may be the 
ultimate laws that operate, most things are decided by what 
appears to us to be pure chance. On gold and diamond 
fields all may be at liberty to dig, if they can pay the 
license, but the success achieved bears no relation either to 
the equal liberty, or to the work done. 1 Similar results 
are seen in all walks of life, although they do not always 
seem so flagrant. I knew two young men who applied to a 
merchant for the advertised position of book-keeper. As 
both appeared to be equally eligible, one was refused 
admittedly on the ground that he had red hair. The other 
became a partner, and the red-haired one, unable to obtain 
a situation, died a miserable death on the Leydenberg gold 
fields. When a larger number of navvies than is required 
apply for work on a railway contract, what is it that 
decides which shall be accepted, and which refused ? 
Nothing, so far as we can see, but pure chance. But surely 
an equal chance of living is not enough to satisfy the claims 
of justice. If we could follow the fortunes of traders and 
manufacturers, we should find that seeming chance is a 
factor in nearly all success. The unearned increment is not 
always derived from the spread of population over lands 
where it was not expected that it would cover, or from the 
contiguity of a railway. It is often derived from causes 
which we in our ignorance cannot dissociate from pure 
chance, and I cannot think that there is any real equalness 
in equalness of chance. It is like a game at whist — there 
is a certain amount of skill in it, but those who are lucky 
enough to hold the best cards must be the real winners. 

1 In the early days of the Kimberly mine, before it wai inspected to be so 
enormously rich, I bought a claim for £16, half of which I resold, and with six 
Kaffirs worked the rest for a month, with the result of one splinter of diamond 
worth 7s 6d. I then parted with it for a little more than I gave for it, and the 
purchaser at once went down, turned over a few shovelfuls of tufa, and found a 
diamond, which he sold within an hour for £800. Other quite as surprising cased 
of ill-luck occurred to me. 
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The doctrine of equal freedom will not bear investigation, 
in so far at least as it is connected with Liberalism and 
Individualism. It is in fact self-destructive. The formula 
of the Individualists is that each has liberty to do as he 
pleases, limited by the like liberty of all others. Now the 
least consideration must surely show that the only meaning 
that can be extracted from this is the realisation of a con- 
dition of things in which individual liberty is restricted in 
a degree greater than that under any form of government 
not an actual oligarchy. "When the king is supreme all 
are slaves ; when the nobles rise the range of freedom from 
special restraint is widened ; still more so when the land- 
owners join them; and more yet when the capitalists join 
the landowners, nobles, and king. But under the individu- 
alist formula no one is exempt from these particular re- 
straints. If the liberty of each to do as he likes is limited 
by the liberty of all others to do as they like, then it must 
be clear that no one with certainty can do as he likes, for 
others might like to prevent him, and others in their turn 
like to prevent these from preventing the others, and so on, 
ad infinitum. It is the most outrageous jumble the mind of 
man ever conceived. 

Apart from this view of others liking to prevent, the 
limitation of the like liberty of others narrows down the 
liberty of each to its smallest possible compass. If I may 
not do a thing that others may not do, I may not do it at 
all if by so doing I prevent others from doing it. Thus I 
am actually prevented from doing anytliing at all, for it is 
quite certain that if I do it no one else can possibly do the 
same thing. As I have said, if I set up a business on a 
particular stand no one else can possibly set up one on that 
particular stand. That they were at liberty to do so before 
I did is nothing to the point ; when I finally do it I prevent 
all others. In like manner if I take a seat in a railway 
carriage no one else can take that particular seat, no matter 
how much they may want it. My act completely disables 
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them from doing so. There is no qualifying proviso of the 
nature of first come first served in the limitation ; it is 
peremptory and final. Limited by the like liberty of all 
others cannot mean merely the liberty to try, but must 
mean the liberty to do. If it is only the liberty to try it is 
merely the liberty of the strong to crush the weak, to which 
no straightforward man would apply the term liberty. Mr. 
Spencer, however, saves us from this doubt, for he expressly 
says, " By full liberty to exercise the faculties is meant the 
full liberty to do all that the faculties prompt, or in other 
words, to DO all that the individual wills." There is no- 
thing about trying to do here ; it expressly provides that 
each has liberty to do. An individual does not will to try* 
he wills to do ; no one would will to try to do that which 
he knew he could not do. In mere sport some might will 
merely to try, but in the serious business of living people 
will to do. In the example quoted people do not go to the 
train to try and take a seat, they go to take one, and if they 
do not get what they want there is trouble. All serious 
acts of social communion are governed in the same way. 
Failure to do what individuals will to do implies greater 
liberty on the part of others, and is the motive to all 
revolutions. 

The liberty to do, then/does not merely prevent all others 
from doing the particular thing, but it puts many other re- 
straints on them. The liberty, for instance, which Mr. 
Spencer so strongly claims, of the ground landlords and 
leaseholders to keep their houses in an insanitary condi- 
tion, deprives others of their health, and often their lives. 2 
Again, the liberty to sell spirit to all indiscriminately is 
the misery and death of thousands, and the liberty to sell 
adulterated food is answerable for untold disease. Even 
the liberty to use machinery and labour-saving appliances 

1 " Social Statics," p. 81. 

3 It ii really an intuit to the understanding and humanity of my reader! to re- 
fer to this point, but the philosophical (!) wrong of sanitary laws is one of those 
most insisted on by individualists. See numerous passages in "The Man vernu 
The State." 
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throws thousands out of employment, whatever the ulti- 
mate good may be. And the liberty of the landowner to 
make deer runs, game preserves, and ornamental parks has 
the same result. Thus the limitations, if put into effect, 
would prevent the perpetration of all these and cognate acts. 

Thus, from whichever point of view we regard it, the 
limitation set by the individualists is absolutely destructive 
of their own position. It destroys all liberty, and its 
logical outcome is that no one can do anything whatever. 
The enunciation of it is probably the most extraordinary 
example of mental fatuity to be found in all literature, 
metaphysical or otherwise. 

The principles of justice, then, demand, not such mean- 
ingless restrictions as are enunciated by the individualists, 
but suitable legislation such as is prompted by the reason 
and by experience, and having for its object the promotion 
of social harmony. Without such legislation we should 
have nothing but anarchy, and the speedy dissolution of 
the social organism. And it should be of that character 
calculated to foster both the present and the future good, 
and should not serve the present by ignoring the future, 
nor serve the future by ignoring the present. Mr. Spencer 
is continually throwing sarcasms at those " practical " poli- 
ticians who think chiefly of proximate results j 1 but on this 
point as on all others we can convict him of inconsistency. 
In the " Data of Ethics " he tells us that " it is absurd to 
ignore the immediate results and recognise only the remote 
results ; " but " The Man versus The State " throughout 
ignores immediate results. All it claims is liberty, so that 
some day people might do right of themselves, and if in the 
meantime liberty to build insanitary houses causes an epi- 
demic, and kills a few thousand people, so much the worse 
for them, and so much the better for those who may come 
into being a hundred years hence. If either course is 
wrong it is surely less wrong to ignore remote results, than 

1 See "The Man rer$a$ The State, v p. 25. - p. 95. 
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to ignore immediate results. We are here now, and we do 
not know what may happen in the future. Moreover, what 
we do can always be corrected in the future, so that pos- 
sible evil results will be at least modified ; but if we do 
wrong now the evil is in most cases irremedial, for the 
wrong has been done to those actually living, and however 
much we may attempt to atone for it we cannot recall the 
past. The true method, however, is to legislate for both 
present and future, the interests of the present being 
allowed to predominate when there is no clear ground for 
supposing that the interests of the future will suffer, there 
being always a presumption that what is a positive good 
now will not be a positive evil in the future. 

And here it may be remarked that the objection of Mill 
and Spencer to legislation on the ground that it crushes 
individual energy 1 is an entirely mistaken one. It is one 
of the commonest sayings that there is no stimulus to exer- 
tion like persecution. 1 American independence owes its 
rise to persecution, and so does the present prosperity of 
France. The reaction against persecution is revolution. 
But as we do not require revolution, so we do not require 
persecution. But in their degree restraint and discipline 
are just as stimulative as persecution. Success in any walk 
of life is chiefly a record of difficulties overcome, and the 
greater the difficulties the more exertion is required to 
overcome them, and as a rule is generally forthcoming. It 
is but a few weak natures that succumb at the first rebuff. 
Moreover, as Professor Jevons points out, " as physical con- 
ditions become more regulated, the intellectual and emo- 
tional nature of man expands ever more freely." 3 Discip- 
line is in fact favourable to all the human virtues, and just 

i See T. S. Mill " On Liberty," chap. 3. 

3 Those who would learn what a stimulus to exertion persecution is would do- 
well to read Leckey's chapter on " Persecution " in his " History of Rationalism.' 
See also T. P. O 'Conner's "The Parnell Movement,'* p. 48, for effects of coeroion,, 
and p. 444. 

3 " The State in Relation to Labour," p. 14. 
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legislation is essentially of the nature of discipline. In a 
condition of great freedom from restraints only the fiery 
spirits, ambitious of power, come to the front, the majority, 
finding no difficulties to overcome, become easy-going and 
lethargic. 

Luxury is the concommitant to great freedom, and it is 
luxury that has ruined half the States that have disap- 
peared. But when just restraints are put upon this ex- 
cessive freedom energy is aroused. We see at the present 
moment that at the mere talk of restraint the landlords 
are aroused into an energy, for good or evil, which they 
have never as a body shown before. Restraint and discip- 
line, while keeping the evil propensities within bounds, 
act at the same time on the good propensities as a healthy 
stimulus. Just legislation, then, so far from stagnating 
people, is rather calculated to stimulate their activity. Of 
course it will have the effect of arresting individual activity 
at a point when it becomes dangerous to society, for this 
indeed is its precise object, but within this point it can 
have no stagnative tendencies. On the contrary, it gives 
security to all, and thus urges all to legitimate exertion. 
The exertions of those whose sole pleasure is to oppress 
others by appropriating to their own use an undue share of 
the means of gratification, will doubtless be restrained, but 
it is a gross fallacy to suppose that this desire is the only, 
or even one of the chief stimulse, to exertion. All actions 
are in pursuit of pleasure, and the pleasure of oppressing 
others is by no means a universal one, though people are 
forced into it.* 

1 " To be held to rigid rules of justice for the sake of others developes the 
feelings and capacities which have the good of others for their object. But to 
be restrained in things not affecting their good . . . developes nothing valuable, 
except such force of character as may unfold itself in resisting the restraint." 
J. S. Mill " On Liberty," p. 37 It will be noticed that this entirely contradicts 
the doctrine above combatted, but though not to be compared to Mr. Spencer in 
this respect, Mr. Mill is one of the most contradictory of writers* 

Sir B. Atkins is quoted by Patterson as saying in a State trial that "a just 
law is no restraint on a just liberty, in that it rather frees us from a captivity 
and servitude, namely, that of our wills and passions." 

2 Mrs. Clapperton, in her most admirable work, " Scientific Meliorism," just 
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And, although it is somewhat of a digression, we must 
here combat the contention of those who deny that all 
actions are effected in the pursuit of pleasure. It is not 
easy to understand on what such a denial can be based. 
The assertion that of two possible actions an individual de- 
liberately choose to do that which gave him the least plea- 
sure is a palpable absurdity, and a direct contradiction. 
Why did he choose to do what he did ? There cannot pos- 
sibly be more than one answer to this question. He did 
it because it afforded him greater gratification than the 
alternative. If a man had the choice of turning Roman 
Catholic, or being burnt to death, he chooses that which 
affords him the most gratification. If he is burnt, it is be- 
cause he thereby derives more gratification than he would 
from turning Catholic. He is therefore burnt Jin the pur- 
suit of his own pleasure. He might have preferred to live 
without turning Catholic, but out of the alternatives offered 
he chooses that which affords him the greatest amount of 
gratification. All human *acts are of the same character. 
In .every act there is an alternative offered to us, and in 
every act we choose the alternative we believe will afford us 
most pleasure. We may wish the circumstances entirely 
altered, but within their bounds we extract from them 
what we believe to be the greatest possible amount of 
pleasure. The man who rolls in riches, and the man who 
starves in a fever den, alike makes the best of the circum- 
stances by which he is irresistibly bound. Whether a man 
do good, or whether he do evil, he does so because, on the 
one hand, it affords him more gratification to do good than 

published, writes on page 126, in reference to a rich man still slaving for wealth, 
*' Such a man is essentially a victim to the over-development of acquisitiveness, 
in the same way as a drunkard is victim to the unhealthy development of the 
instinctive impulse to obtain the pleasurable sensation given by stimulants. The 
latter has a depraved taste, a physical craving that is injurious to himself, and 
creates in others coldness and contempt. The former has a depraved taste also, 
a mental craving that is injurious to himself, and produces in others estrangement 
and a lack of sympathy." I have long held that a man accumulating riches 
which can be of no possible use to him is mentally diseased, and should be treated 
as an habitual drunkard. 
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evil, or, on the other, because it affords him more gratifica- 
tion to do evil than good. Thus the motive to all actions 
is absolutely identical, and therefore the merit of them, in 
respect to their motive, absolutely identical also. 

The principles of J ustice, then, forbid that there should 
be excessive freedom from restraint, for such freedom must, 
in the nature of things, defeat itself, and consolidate a 
state of social organisation in which freedom is confined to 
a small class, the rest being placed under disabilities which 
effectually keep them under undue restraint. Thus ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty are established, which are of 
the nature of a social disease, and may be fatal to the 
organism. On the contrary, that harmonious interaction 
of individual units in which Justice consists, demands that 
suitable legislation should be initiated, having as its object 
the protection of individual and citizen rights, and the con- 
committant State rights, and the enforcement of individual 
and citizen duties and the concommittant State duties, all 
tending to secure the solidarity of the State and the happi- 
ness of its individual units. 



•y 



CHAPTER VII. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

rilHE ultimate object of this book is to discredit that set 
-*- of doctrines known under the comprehensive name 
of " Political Economy," or rather to discredit the ideas 
generally supposed to be conveyed when the term " Po- 
litical Economy " is used. For of those who use it not one 
in ten could explain what it means, or what they intend to 
convey by the term. To some it is, in the apt words of Mr. 
Chamberlain, " the convenient cant of wealth ; " to some, a 
cloak to cover ignorance ; and to others it is a religion. The 
landlords and capitalists who rise in their places in the 
House of Commons, or the House of Lords, to denounce 
measures which are directed to the amelioration of the 
positions of their poorer brethren, and which perhaps cur- 
tail some of their own vast and selfish privileges, base their 
denunciations on notliing more stable than the violence 
these measures do to " the sacred principles of ^Political 
Economy." The term is for ever in their mouths in defence 
of their land and their capital, and in hindrance of attempts 
to raise the status, and improve the condition, of the " lower 
classes/' as they contemptuously term them ; but if asked 
to explain definitely what they mean few indeed could do 
so. In like manner, newspaper writers and professional 
politicians flourish the term in our faces with a vigour and 
assiduity which plainly show their belief in its power. 
They, as a rule, have no land or capital to defend, but it is 
their business to seem wise, and nothing carries with it so 
great an appearance of wisdom as the free use of such in- 
definite expressions as " the principles of Political Economy," 
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" the elements of Psychology," " the laws of Ethics," " the 
axioms of Science," and so forth. The third and smallest 
class which hurls Political Economy at our heads is the 
profesorial element. These believe in it. Nay more than 
believe in it ; it is the central idea around which all their 
thoughts revolve, and which dictates, or at least colours, 
every action of their lives — it is their religion. They were 
brought up in it, they were saturated with it in their boy- 
hood, drenched with it in their college days, and they 
taught it in their manhood. Like " religion " to ecclesias- 
tics, it has become part of themselves, and their reason is 
completely in bondage to it, and its conclusions distorted 
by it. Precisely as the religionists do, they decline to dis- 
cuss measures on their merits as to whether they are 
appropriate to existing conditions or not; but they first 
apply to them, as a criterion, what they believe to be the 
principles of Political Economy; and if the measures do 
not conflict with these principles they are ready to consider 
them on their merits as appropriate, or otherwise, to the 
times. And as the religionist condemns a priori any doctrine 
that conflicts with his religion, so the professorial political 
economist condemns a priori any doctrine or proposal that 
conflicts with his political economy. 

But no more than the landlord, the capitalist, the journal- 
ist, or the politician, can the professorial economist, if 
challenged, explain exactly what he means by Political 
Economy. The utmost he can do is to assert that he him- 
self is the final authority, and that whatever he may please 
to lay down as explaining what the principles of Political 
Economy are, must, ipso facto, be Political Economy. If he 
does more than this, all he can do is to point to some 
authority ; but by so doing he only shifts the responsibility 
of finality from his own shoulders on to those of someone 
else, and asserts that whatever tliis other person declares to 
be the principles of Political Economy, for that very reason 
is so. Thus we inevitably come to the conclusion that 
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Political Economy is to each man exactly what he says it 
is, neither more nor less. In other words, there is, inde- 
pendently of the opinions of individuals, no such thing as 
Political Economy ; that is to say, that Political Economy 
is not something of which it can be said that it exists of 
itself, apart from the speculations of political economists. 1 

There are those who, while dissenting from the conclu- 
sions of any given authority, yet hold that Political 
Economy has an objective existence of its own, independent 
of all authorities. Thus, the Daily News, in a leading 
article on Oct. 25th, declares that we are not to be guided 
by political economists, but by Political Economy. The 
fallacy here consists in supposing that it is possible for us 
to discover the very last law of Nature. Bastiat, the 
representative economist of Fiance, made a similar mistake 
when he said that though " philosophy never errs, philoso- 
phers often do." 2 Now, it is perfectly clear that there must 
be a philosophy, that is to say that the universe must be 
controlled in some way by certain positive laws, and have 
a fixed order of negative laws ; but it is equally certain 
that we can never discover the whole of these in their 
exactitude, however near we may approximate to them in 
general principles. For to discover the whole of them 
would be to acquire universal knowledge, to attain, in short, 
to infinity. But a finite human being cannot attain to 
infinite knowledge, for to do so would be to lose its finity, 
and become infinite ; in other words, lose its individuality, 
and become absorbed in the whole. Thus, therefore, while 
there is an absolute philosophy, the only philosophy possible 
to us is just what each of us chooses to build up. The only 
criterion possible to us by which we can sustain or condemn 
any given system of philosophy, is the human reason, 

1 The later economists are not as dogmatic as the earlier ones. Thus Professor 
Marshall, in his " Present Position of Economics," says that an economist can 
only speak for himself, which is the whole contention of this chapter. Professor 
Graham, also, in his " Social Problem," gives up Political Economy as universal, 
and declares it to be only relative. 

3 " Harmonies of Political Economy,'* vol. i., p. 5. 
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exercised both in observation and in the purely intellectual 
processes of reflection and analysis. 

It is precisely the same with Political Economy. There 
are obviously exact positive laws which control the growth 
of societies ; but it is quite as certain that we can never dis- 
cover the whole of them. In one sense the problem is an 
infinite one, because it is impossible to know the part with- 
out knowing the whole. But apart from this, the problem 
of the relations of the units of society — each different to 
the others — to each other, the relations of societies to each 
other, and the relations of society to the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, and to " inorganic " nature, is so vast 
and intricate that it is practically as much beyond the 
powers of the human reason as is the problem of infinity 
itself. The utmost, then, that we can do, is for each to 
approximate as near as may be by building up a scheme of 
society for himself, the criterion being, as in the case of 
philosophy, the human reason exercised both in observa- 
tion, and in the purely intellectual processes of reflection 
and analysis. Thus, while it is perfectly true that there 
is an abstract Political Economy, it is equally true that we, 
so long as our powers of acquiring knowledge remain as 
limited as they are, can never know it. Whether we regard 
it as simply referring to the production and distribution of 
wealth, or whether we take a wider view of it as referring 
to the general organisation of society, the problem remains 
untouched if we leave out of consideration, as most 
political economists do, the thoughts, acts, sympathies, and 
emotions of mankind, and these are far too complex, both 
in their effects and their motives, for us to say that we can 
classify them, and affirm authoritatively how they will 
develop, and how they will operate. Consequently the 
position taken up by Professor Clifford is the correct one, 
when he declares that " The laws of Political Economy are 
as rigid as those of gravitation ; wealth distributes itself 
as surely as water finds its level. But the use we have to 
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make of the laws of gravitation is not to sit down and cry 
* kismet ' to the flowing stream, but to construct irrigation 
works." l For human beings and their acts are the most 
potent factors in the problem. As water can, by the 
act of man, be made either to distribute itself over a large 
extent of country, and so fertilise and enrich it, or to confine 
itself to a narrow channel, and enrich only the favoured 
banks adjacent thereto, while the rest remains barren ; so 
wealth can, by the act of man, be made either to distribute 
itself over the whole community, thereby fertilising it and 
causing it to blossom forth in richness and beauty, or to 
confine itself to a small and favoured class, leaving the 
rest of the community impoverished, sterile, and repulsive. 
It is just as insane to leave water to follow its own course, 
and thereby waste its power and its possibilities, as it is to 
leave wealth to gravitate in its own way, and so waste its 
vast capacity for good. The theory that human efforts are 
inferior to "natural " processes is the one great lever by 
which the landed and capitalist classes have so long pre- 
served the wealth of the world to their own selfish uses. It 
was tenable so long as it was believed that the control of 
the world was a benevolent one, and that man was not a 
natural product of it ; but with the explosion of those 
theories must go that of the let-alone theory of the political 
economists. 

M. de Laveleye holds that the political [economist 
alone is in accord with the latest discoveries of science, 
in that, like the Darwinian, he supports the survival of the 
fittest ; 2 but I have already shown the fallacy of this. 
Most men, if they once get the opportunity, are capable of 
far greater things than they can effect when bound down 
by the chains that free competition lays upon them. Large 
numbers attain to eminence in the colonies who would in 
the old country have remained in the positions of mere 
wage-earners ; and many of the American millionaires 

1 " Cosmic Emotion," Essays, vol. it, p. 284. 
3 " Socialism of To-Day," p. 10. 
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who, whatever may be said against the system that allows 
their existence, at least fill their positions with great ability 
from their own point of view, started in life as wage-earners, 
and some of them were actually driven out of this country, 
not being able to make a start owing to all the coigns of 
vantage being already taken up. It is no case of the sur- 
vival of the fittest when a man comes into the world un- 
armed for the f ray, and finds every point of vantage already 
occupied. Does any one for a moment suppose that if all 
the wealth of England were let loose, to be fought over 
again, that it would find itself in the same hands again ? 
1 doubt if one per cent, of the rich would remain rich. The 
question of the survival of the fittest cannot arise so long 
as wealth is inherited ; or so long as capital absorbs all 
profit. The wealth already created is not in the field to be 
struggled for ; it passes from father to son, and only in few 
cases, when it is dissipated away, is it freed, but even in 
these cases it is not thrown on the open field to be scrambled 
for, but simply passes into the hands of a few hawks and 
sharpers. And in the case of wealth still to be created, it 
never, in this country, remains in the hands of those who 
create it Capital absorbs it nearly all, under the iniqui- 
tous system of usury. If the interest on capital were 
fixed by law at five per cent, the fittest would prove a 
very different set to those whom M. de Laveleye claims as 
the fittest, on the ground that they get the lion's share. 

In addition to this, M. de Laveleye overlooks the fact 
the survival of the fittest, from the Darwinian point of 
view, chiefly refers to physiological organisation. But evo- 
lution is a good deal more than the survival of the best 
physical structure. The psychologist has something to say 
in it. A great mind often resides in a weak body, but ac- 
cording to Darwinianism, unqualified by the collateral re- 
searches of the psychologist, it would probably succumb in 
the struggle for existence owing to physical incapacity. As 
I have already shown, evolution has just as much to do 
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with mental development as with the development of 
physical structure, and it is precisely the mental faculties 
that must apply to human problems, as being the distinc- 
tive characteristic of the human race. If therefore, Political 
Economy ignores the one essential speciality that differenti- 
ates the human race from all lower organisms, and from 
the " inorganic " world, it stands self-condemned, as being 
only applicable to physical nature other than human 
societies and human beings. Consequently, when it is said 
that Political Economy is in accordance with the latest 
facts of science, the assertion is only true in appearance, 
and not in fact ; for the science refered to is not the science 
of human beings, by whom the processes embraced in 
Political Economy are carried out. The assertion is, in 
fact, as great an absurdity as it would be to say that any 
given ethical theory is in accord with the facts of science 
because an analogy can be drawn between it and the prin- 
ciples of mechanics. Every domain of nature has a science 
applicable to itself, but to use the science of one domain as 
a criterion in another domain, as, for instance, to test chemi- 
cal processes by the principles of geology, is a crass 
absurdity. But this is precisely what the political econo- 
mists do. Their theories of the production and distribution 
of wealth would be incontrovertible if we had not mental 
forces by which we can guide and control other natural 
forces ; but the point of the matter is that we have these 
mental forces, and therefore their theories, in so far as they 
imply the let alone principle, can have no reference what- 
ever to us, and cannot consequently be applied as a criterion 
to social acts. ¥ 

It follows then that no theory of the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth can have more validity than its own 
inherent excellence, tested by the reason of others, can give 
it. r l hus the distinction drawn between Political Economy 
and Socialism is a purely arbitrary one. They both deal 
with the same problem, and though the difference between 
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the conclusions drawn by those at the two extremes is vital, 
nevertheless the conclusions of the more moderate of both 
schools blend into each other to such a degree that it is im- 
possible to separate the one from the other. All those 
therefore who deal with the question of the production and 
distribution of wealth, no matter what method they may 
adopt, or what conclusions come to, are within the domain 
of Political Economy ; and thus Marx and Mill, Lasalle and 
Roscher, Fawcett and List, Proudhonne and Bastiat, George 
and De Laveleye, Hyndman and Sidgwick, Wallace and 
Walker, are all political economists ; and it is the most ab- 
surd presumption for a modern professor to declare that he 
is a political economist, and that George is not. The real 
distinction is between Collectivists and Individualists. 
Both these are political economists, and both are socialists, 
for they both deal with the production and distribution of 
wealth, and both with other social problems that arise out 
of these ; but between their conclusions there is a vital dis- 
tinction which cannot by any possibility be bridged over. 
The one declares that the greatest amount of production, 
and the most equitable distribution of wealth, and the 
soundest, justest, and most durable organisation of society 
are to be secured by the collective acts of those forming 
the state, or, in other words, by state regulation ; and the 
other by leaving everything to the practically untrammel- 
led energies of individuals. Between these rival theories 
there can be no compromise, for if the individualist admits 
that state regulation is good under some circumstances, he 
gives up his whole theory, and reduces the question to one 
of expediency, guided by no principle, and based upon no 
essentials. 

Nevertheless, though there is no vital distinction between 
political economists and socialists, I have thought it neces- 
sary in this chapter to refer to Political Economy as that 
of the " orthodox " school, which draws the line in consider- 
ing the distribution of wealth at so moderate proposals as 
those of Dr. Wallace ; because terms that have been long in 
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use, however erroneous they may be proved to be, cannot 
be thrown aside in an instant. And in pursuance of my 
purpose of discrediting the doctrines of the "orthodox" 
Political Economy, my method will be to place side by side 
premises of different economists on such fundamental 
points as, what Political Economy deals with ; what is its 
method of investigation ; whether it is a Science or an Art ; 
and the definitions of Wealth, Capital, Value, Rent, Wages 
&c ; and certain other points I may find room for. By this' 
means I hope to show that even among " orthodox " econo- 
mists there is little or no general agreement upon any 
single point, and that it is absolutely impossible to say with 
certainty what is " orthodox " political economy, and what 
is not. For this purpose I shall choose to represent 
England, Smith, Ricardo, Mill, and Sidgwick ; to represent 
France, Bastiat; Germany, Roscher; Belgium, De Laveleye; 
and America, Walker. References will also be made to 
Jevons, Cairnes, Fawcett, and others. 

1. What does Political Economy deal with ? 

Adam Smith: "Political Economy, considered as a branch 
of the science of a statesman or legislator, proposes two 
distinct objects ; first, to make a plentiful revenue or sub- 
sistence for the people, or, more properly, to enable them to 
provide such a revenue or subsistence for themselves; and, 
secondly, to supply the state or commonwealth with a re- 
venue sufficient for the public services." l 

Ricardo : " To determine the laws which regulate the 
distribution of rent, profit, and wages is the principal pro- 
blem in Political Economy." 2 

Mill : " Writers on Political Economy profess to teach, or 
to investigate, the nature of Wealth, and the laws of its 
production and distribution, including directly or remotely 
the operation of all causes by which the condition of man- 
kind, or of any society of human beings, in respect to this 

i " Wealth of Nations," vol. ii., p. 188. (Sixth edition, 1791.) 
3 ' ' Principles of Political Economy," IIL (Second edition, 1819.) 
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universal object of human desire, is made prosperous or the 



reverse." 



Sidgwick : " Political Economy, in England at least, is 
now almost universally understood to be a study or inquiry 
concerned with the production, distribution and exchange 
of wealth ; I shall hereafter try to show that unless we 
either inconveniently restrict the range of our discussions, 
or strain the ordinary use of language, we shall find it need- 
ful in certain important parts of the inquiry thus desig- 
nated, to subsitute for wealth other terms with somewhat 
different denotations/' a 

I do not find that Mr. Sidgwick does thus definitely sub- 
stitute other terms for wealth, but his meaning will be 
gathered when we come to notice his treatment of wealth. 

Bastiat: "The subject of Political Economy is man."* 
«' Every effort capable of satisfying, on condition of a return, 
the wants of a person other than the man who makes the 
effort, and consequently the wants and satisfactions relative 
to this species of effort, constitute the domain of Political 
Economy." * 

De Laveleye : " Political Economy is the science which 
determines what laws men ought to adopt in order that 
they may, with the least possible exertion, procure the 
greatest abundance of things useful for the satisfaction of 
their wants, may distribute them justly, and consume them 

rationally." 5 

Walker : " Political Economy has to do with no other 
subject whatever than wealth. Especially should the 
student of economics take care not to allow any purely 
political, ethical, or social, considerations to influence him in 
his investigations. All that he has, as an economist, to do 
is to find out how wealth is produced, exchanged, distributed 
and consumed. It will remain for the social philosopher 

i " Principles of Political Economy,* p. 1. (People's edition, 1875.) 
9 u Principles of Political Economy," p. 12. 

» " Harmonies of Political Economy," vol. i , p. 38. 4 Ibid, 43. 

5 " Elements of Political Economy," p. 3. 
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the moralist, or the statesman, to decide how far the pur- 
suit of wealth, according to the laws discovered by the 
economist, should be subordinated to others, let us say 
higher, considerations. The inore strictly the several 
branches of inquiry are kept apart, the better it will be for 
each and for all. M l 

Roscher: "Political Economy treats chiefly of the material 
interests of nations. It inquires how the various wants of 
the people of a country, especially those of food, clothing, 
shelter, of the sexual instinct, &c, may be satisfied ; how 
the satisfaction of these wants influences the aggregate 
national life." 2 

From these definitions it will be seen that there is an 
entire want of agreement as to so fundamental a point as 
what Political Economy is, and what it treats of. The 
English economists agree, more or less, that wealth is in 
some way or other the chief subject matter it deals with, 
but they by no means agree as to the relations which 
wealth bears to it ; while the continental economists give it 
a much wider scope, and rather regard society in general 
as its subject matter, a view in which Jevons appears to 
coincide, although it cannot be said that the expositions in 
his Theory fulfil the demands of his definition. Sidgwick 
too seems disposed to give it a wider scope than mere 
wealth. I may here, however, remark this Sidgwick is the 
most exasperating of all writers. In his anxiety to be fair 
to both sides he leaves the reader in doubt as to which side 

1 " Political Economy," p. 1. (English edition.) 

* " The Principles of Political Economy," vol. i. p. 99. (Chicago translation, 
1878.) Jevons says that " Utility, wealth, value, commodity, labour, land, and 
capital are the elements of Political Economy." " Theory of Political Economy/ 
p. 1. Cairnes declares that " Wealth constitutes the proper and exclusive sub* 
ject matter of Political Economy." " Logical Method of Political Economy," p. 
8. Senior defines Political Economy as " The science which teaches in what 
wealth consists, by what agents it is produced, and according to what laws it is 
distributed, and what are the institutions and customs by which production may 
be facilitated, and distribution regulated, so as to give the largest possible 
amount of wealth to each individual. " Introductory Lecture in Political Econ- 
omy, * p. 6. 
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he is himself espousing; for instance, it is almost impossible 
to decide whether he is a free trader, or protectionist. In 
addition to this, he h often so obscure as to be unintelligible. 
This is much to be regretted, as I know of no writer who 
exceeds him in power of analysis. Of course much of the 
seeming unanimity of the English school depends upon 
their definitions of wealth, in which it will be seen that 
they differ largely. Ricardo's definition does not even go 
to the length of including all wealth in the domain of 
Political Economy, as I think it could be shown that there 
are forms of wealth that could not be included either as 
rent, profit or wages. Adam Smith, on the strength of the 
title of his work, "An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of 
the Wealth of Nations," is usually regarded as confining the 
domain of Political Economy entirely to this inquiry ; but 
the definition I have given, which is I believe the only one 
to be found in his works, is totally opposed to this view. 
Indeed it extends its domain to the whole operations of 
society, and is identical with that of Roscher. For if it has 
to supply the state with a revenue sufficient for the public 
services, besides supplying citizens with a sufficient revenue, 
it is clear that no operations of society are excluded, public 
services including all social regulations. Of Mill's defini- 
tion it has well been remarked by Ruskin that if Political 
Economy is still in the stage of investigating, it cannot 
possibly profess to teach. 1 For if it does not know, and 
investigation is still necessary, it cannot teach what it does 
not itself know. There is, I think, nothing in the whole 
range of the cult that so strongly exemplifies the worthless- 
ness of it claims, as this initial declaration of Mill's that it 
is uncertain whether teaching or learning is its proper 
work. 2 Senior extends its domain even to giving the 

1 Unto thii Last, IX. 

9 Mill in his " Logic "says that "Political Economy is concerned with man solely 
as a being who desires to possess wealth. It makes entire abstraction of every 
other human passion or motive, except those which may be regarded as per- 
petually antagonising principles to the desire of wealth, namely aversion to 
labour, and desire of the present enjoyment of earthly indulgences. These it 
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largest possible amount of wealth to each individual, which 
is just the object of all so-called socialism. 

The continental economists completely ignore the 
narrower definitions of the most completely " orthodox " 
English school. Indeed, De Laveleye says definitely that 
the common definition which defines Political Economy as 
being concerned with describing the existing modes of the 
production distribution and consumption of wealth, is 
"altogether inaccurate." 1 "The modes of producing wealth/' 
he says, " are described in industrial manuals, or treatises 
on agriculture ; the mode of its distribution is the subject 
of statistics ; the account of its consumption the history of 
the daily life of the various nations." Indeed he seems to 
regard politics and Political Economy as almost identical ; 
" the true end of politics is to make life easy, and nations 
happy, and such is also the aim of Political Economy." 2 
Roscher s definition tends to the same view, but he says 
himself that he takes a middle view between the two 
extremes ; the extremes being that of Whately on the one 
hand, that Political Economy is covered by the term 
catalistics or exchanges, 3 and that of Dunoyer on the other, 
" not only in what manner a nation grows rich, but accord- 
ing to what laws it best succeeds in the execution of all its 
functions." 4 The range of his middle view is, however, a 
very wide one, for with the exceptions of methods of 
governmental and electorial organisation and of education, 
there are few important functions of society left out of 
consideration in his book. 

Bastiat's ideas are rather peculiar. While he regards 

takes to a certain extent into its calculations, because these do not merely, like 
other desires, occasionally conflict with the pursuit of wealth, but accompany it 
always as a drag or impediment, and are thereforo inseparably mixed up in the 
consideration of it." It may well be asked of what value to mankind can be a 
theory which supposes him to be what he is not. For a social student, philo- 
sopher, or reformer, to apply to man a theory which supposes him to have only 
one motive — a desire for wealth, is precisely analogous to a physiologist or 
surgeon considering man as having only one substance — bone. 

1 " Elements," p. 3. » Ibid, p. 3. 

3 "Lectures on Political Economy," No. 1 (1831). 

4 Roscher, " Principles," vol. L, p. 92, note. 
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man as the subject matter of Political Economy, he looks 
upon exchange as the whole duty of man. " Exchange," 
he says, "is Political Economy." 1 It is not the efforts a 
man makes for himself that it is concerned with, but those 
he makes with a view of exchanging the result, or the 
actual effort, for the result of some one else's efforts. This 
view is far from being an incorrect one, for under present 
organisation no one from a prime minister to a policeman, 
nor any one engaged in production or distribution, can be 
said to make efforts except for purposes of exchange, either 
for wages or for price. It makes the domain of Political 
Economy almost as wide as that of Dunoyer above quoted. 2 
Walker, on the contrary, advocates a very narrow defini- 
tion ; but how he reconciles his view that the economist 
has nothing to do with political, ethical, or social considera- 
tions with his adoption of Cairn es' doctrine that all these 
considerations must be accounted for in their bearing on 
wealth I cannot conceive ; * the two positions are absolutely 
at opposite poles. 

2. Science or Art. — The question what Political Economy 
treats of is closely bound up with that whether it is a 
science or an art. The importance of this is immense. If 
it is a science it only investigates and explains what has 
been in the past, and what is in the present That is to 
say, it shows us how wealth has been, and is, produced, 
distributed, and consumed. Thus, we could accept its dicta 
without prejudice to future processes, and use them as 
guides or warnings according as our reason seemed to 
characterise them. As a science, therefore, we could have 
no possible cause of quarrel with Political Economy, or 
with the assertions of any given economist, except in so far 
as we deemed the observations made inaccurate. In all 

1 " Harmonics," vol. 1., p. 70. 

2 Bastiat's " Harmonies " is a very unsatisfactory work, written as it is in the 
bad French melodrama style, full of notes of admiration and interrogation. 
Indeed he seems to think that he refutes a theory by putting it in the form of 
a question. 

3 Compare Walker, " Political Economy," p. 17. 
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branches of science it is competent for one observer to 
question the results alleged to be obtained by another; 
and in consideration of the imperfection of human observa- 
tion it cannot be said that any one scientific " fact " is 
absolutely final And of all scientific problems those are 
the farthest removed from the likelihood of certainty or 
finality, into which man enters as a factor, man being the 
most complex of all organisms, and his motives the most 
intricate and variable of all phenomena. 

But we are apparently on very different ground if 
Political Economy is an art. If it is an art, and as such in 
any way authoritative, it tells us what course we must 
pursue in our social acts under pain of the gravest disabili- 
ties. Disobedience to its dicta might entail the absolute 
dissolution of the social organism. If, therefore, it can be 
adequately shown that Political Economy is an art, and is 
authoritative as such, the importance of the fact cannot be 
overestimated. But here the question arises, can that which 
is an art have any authority, in the strict sense of the word? 
By an art we understand that which arises from the efforts 
or thoughts of man being applied to that which is external 
to him. It is clear, therefore, that the only authority an art 
can carry is that of the individual, or individuals, who 
apply their efforts or thoughts. Consequently, when it is 
said that there are certain authoritative princi, les of any 
given art, all that can be implied is that the majority of 
those who have given their attention to the subject are 
agreed that these principles are the correct ones, but this 
gives it no kind of authority. The authority of a majority 
is only one of strength, rarely one of right, for a majority, 
in the nature of things, must always be on the side of older 
truths, rather than on that of those newly enunciated. 
Thus, Political Economy as an art is only the opinion of 
individuals, and possesses no sort of authority independent 
of those individuals. Consequently, we see that, whether 
considered as a science or an art, the principles of Political 
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Economy are, as I have already said, just what each says 
they are, neither more nor less. Nor is the ground in the 
least altered if it is considered both as a science and an art 
for, in the first place, its observations as a science are open 
to be modified by other observers, while, in the second 
place, its inferences from its supposed facts are merely 
matters of opinion. 

However this may be, it is certain there is an entire want 
of agreement among economists as to whether their cult is 
of the nature of a science, or of an art. Adam Smith, in 
the definition quoted, calls Political Economy a branch of 
the science of legislation, but legislation is not a science at 
all, it is an art. It may be based on scientific principles, 
that is, on observation of previous facts ; but in itself it is 
an application of the efforts and thoughts of man to that 
which is external to him. Thus, as Sidgwick points out, 1 
his Inquiry, or the scientific part of his work, Smith did 
not regard as a theory of Political Economy, but he only 
applied this term to the second part, which deals with the 
application of scientific principles to society, which he calls 
a science, but which is really an art On the whole, there- 
fore, Smith may be considered as regarding Political 
Economy both as a science and an art. He described and 
analysed existing processes, not only to show what they are, 
but also to apply them to the future, on the ground that 
they could not be improved by human efforts. 2 

Ricardo alludes to the cult throughout as a science, but 
as a greater part of his " Principles " is concerned with 
taxation, he also treats it as an art as well as a science. 
Taxation cannot be a science, although it may be applied 
on psuedo-scientific principles. And this is just what 
Ricardo does, his scientific observations leading him to urge 
that the capitalist should be as free from taxation as pos- 
sible. Mill insists strongly on the scientific character of 
Political Economy, but even he has a good deal to say on 

i " Principle!," p. 18. 

* See Sidgwick, "Principle!," p. 19, and Cliffe-Leslie "Essay*" p. 150. 
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methods of taxation, and on good and bad systems of pro- 
duction and distribution. It is really curious to find how 
many famous men have misapprehended the very nature 
of science. Sidgwick is a good deal more discerning. He 
boldly separates the science of Political Economy from its 
art. Primarily and essentially it is a science, and of 
authority as such ; but having completed his investigations 
as to what it is, and arranged and classified the facts he 
believes he has observed, he adds another book on the art 
of Political Economy, and very far from agrees with Smith 
that what ought to be is very like what is. In fact if 
Sidgwick had published the third book of his " Principles " 
only — the book on the Art — and had kept the first two 
— on the Science — in his drawer, he would have been stig- 
matised as a Socialist, and be altogether denied a place 
among political economists. In my estimation nothing 
shows the discredit into which the cult is falling so much 
as the fact that Professor Sidgwick, in spite of his socialistic 
views, is still considered the first of living English econo- 
mists. And certainly nothing could show with greater 
distinctness the truth of my assertion that there is no 
dividing line between Political Economy and Socialism. 1 

1 Numerous quotations from Sidgwick in proof of what I say will be found in 
different parts of this volume, and the following may be added, " If, on the one 
hand, we mean by freedom simply the antithesis of physical coercion, it does not 
appear that the most perfect realisation of the freedom of each, as far as com- 
patible with that of all others, would include the establishment of private property 
at all ; it would be strictly limited to the protection of the individual while 
actually using any portion of material wealth, in the same way that he would 
be now protected while using roads, commons, etc. So much freedom as this U 
obviously compatible with extremest communism. If, on the other hand, we 
extend the notion of equal freedom to include equal opportunity for gratifying 
desires, then it does not appear how equality of freedom can be realised so far as 
any appropriation is allowed which renders things of the kind appropriated un- 
attainable, or more difficult of attainment, by others," p. 501. This passage is 
in reality put forward as an hypothetical objection that might be raised against 
the principle of private property, and not as a definite exposition of his own 
views ; but as in discussing it subsequently he decidedly leans towards the views 
contained in it, it may be substantially accepted as his own. I have already 
pointed out that he condemns laister /aire as a general principle, and on page 
510 it will be found that he favours the nationalisation of the land, preferring the 
suggestion of Cliffe-Leslie, made in the Fortnightly Review in 1880, that it should 
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Roscher professes throughout to treat Political Economy 
as a science. " Our task is, so to speak, the anatomy and 
physiology of social or national economy." * But he prefers 
the terms " idealistic method," and " historical method," to 
those of " art " and " science," and condemns the former on 
the ground that any theory constructed as an art would 
require revision every year as new wants reveal themselves. 
It would in fact be reducing Political Economy to Politics, 
fields of inquiry which require totally different talents for 
their understanding. He thus condemns a priori all idealism, 
or art, in the politico-economical field, but he is not true to 
his own principles when he goes out of his way to condemn 
socialistic and communistic schemes on their merits, even 
though be excuses himself on the ground that they are not 
new things in the world, and naturally come under view 
in any historical retrospect. 

Bastiat differs from all these. He believes in the absolute 
identity of what is, and what ought to be. We live in the 
best of all possible economical worlds. With him the 
science and the art of Political Economy are at one, and we 
have no need to apply any schemes of reformation to society, 
for it needs none ; all we have to do is to observe how 

not take effect till the year 2001. These three doctrines form the chief part of 
the creed of an extreme section of socialists, and I therefore claim the author of 
the latest authoritative writer on orthodox economy, the greatest living English 
economist, and the President of the Political Economy section of the British 
Association, as a socialist pure and simple. I am afraid that many of those who 
laud Professor Sidgwick have never read his book through to the end, for, as I 
have already pointed out, he is a very wearisome writer. 

1 "Principles," vol. i., p. 111. 

3 Later in life (1872, his "Principles" having been published in 1854) Roscher 
associated himself with the so-called " Socialists of the Chair," a party that came 
to include all leading German economists, except the school known as the 
" German Manchester Party," or extreme Free traders. The Socialists of the 
chair completely repudiated the laisser faire doctrines of the more orthodox 
section. Recognising the wrongs existent in tho modern organisation of society, 
they proposed many schemes of amelioration, all of which were to be affected by 
the direct interference of the State. Although they profess to take their stand 
on the historical method, it is in reality a combination of the idealistic and his- 
torical, and their position is neither more nor less than a general acceptance of 
the doctrine of expediency, which is precisely what Roscher had previously con- 
demned when he said that it was impossible to construct a system that would 
constantly require revising. 
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processes are operating, and let them alone. Bastiat is thus 
the most " orthodox " of all economists, for even Walker 
admits that laisser faire falls to the ground as a scientfic 
doctrine. His ground for the belief that society needs no 
regulation, is that in the absence of all laws injustice and 
oppression would be resisted, such resistance being "a 
general law of humanity;" 1 and the most forcible reply 
he can make to the assertion that liberty leads to oppression, 
is to write the former in large capitals, and the latter in 
small italics, and add a number of notes of admiration. 

De Laveleye is very hazy in his ideas on the subject 
The definition I have quoted shows that, like Smith, he 
affirms Political Economy to be a science in language that 
indicates that he means an art. He is, however, quite clear 
in his own mind what he means. It is not an exact science, 
for it deals with man, who is a variable quantity ; nor is it 
a physical science, for the laws of production are relations 
of the moral order ; nor a branch of the natural history of 
man ; nor is it the science of labour, which is technology. 
It is a branch of that group of sciences known as 
Sociology. 2 

That branch has already been shown to be politics, which 
is not a science, but an art. De Laveleye is, however, very 
emphatic that it is, 3 he, like so many more, confusing the 
application of scientific principles, with those principles 
themselves. Chemistry is a science, but the application of 
chemical processes to manufactures is an art. Political 
Economy, considered as a collection of data gathered from 
historical research, or even from A priori deductions, is a 
science, but the application of the principles found in these 
data to the production and distribution of wealth is an 
art. In the same way there can perhaps be a Political 
Science, or even a science of Politics, in the sense of a collec- 
tion of data of political facts and of laws in both a positive 
and negative sense, deduced from them ; but the practical 

i « Harmonies " p. 18. * "Elements,'*, pp. 4, 5. » Ibid. p. 10. 
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application of the principles therein contained, that is to say, 
politics as ordinarily understood, is an art, and not a 
science. 1 It was, however, to be observed that the distinc- 
tion is a very fine-drawn one ; because, if it is a real one, 
it is only the actual executive that follow politics as an art, 
the newspapers and the members of the legislature who ad- 
vocate measures, deal with it as a science, for except in the 
act of division, they do not actually apply any principles. 
On the whole, therefore, it is doubtful if politics can be re- 
garded as a science in any sense, for if the art of Political 
Economy is merely the exposition and advocacy of certain 
processes and measures, the art of politics should also in- 
clude the act of mere recommendation. The science of 
politics in that case would be history in general. It is not 
to be supposed that the term art carries with it the idea 
that the process referred to is " artificial," in the sense of 
being non-natural. The term merely applies • to the efforts 
of man as distinct from other processes, or from accom- 
plished facts. 2 De Laveleye separates himself from all the 
early economists on the point as to whether the laws of 
Political Economy are natural or otherwise. They con- 
sidered them a part of a hypothetical code of Nature ; he 
declares them to be " laws laid down by the legislator." 8 It 
is very strange, therefore, that he docs not see that they 
can have no more authority than that of the legislator who 
lays them down. 4 Walker, while admitting that Political 

1 Professor Sheldon Amos has written an able work called " The Science of 
Politics," but he distinctly alludes to the application of scientific methods to 
politics, that is to the art (p. 2.), and his work is merely an exposition of these 
scientific principles and methods. 

9 I cannot understand Bluntsohli's view of politics. He says, (" Theory of the 
State," p. 3.), that Politics and Public Law are the two political sciences that go 
to make up the theory of the state, and yet he truly admits that Politics is more 
an art than a science. He further declares that " without the foundations and 
the limits of Law, Politics would perish in unbridled selfishness, and in a fatal 
passion for destruction." I do not know what this means, nor can it have any pos- 
sible reference to a Representative State. In the latter, Politics is emphatically 
the art of applying Law on scientific principles. 

* " Elements, ' p. 15. 

4 Jevons regards Political Economy not only as a science, but as a mathemati- 
cal science. "The theory consists in applying the differential calculus to the 
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Economy may not be a science in the higher sense of Comte 
— capable of predicting the future — yet holds that it is a 
science on the ground that it can predict tendencies. He 
does not see the fault of Comte's view of a science. Science 
does not profess to predict as an essential to its claims to be 
called science. All it does is to investigate, and having done 
so, it says, " All things remaining the same, so and so will 
happen if so and so is done." But as the principle of de- 
velopment is the leading phenomenon of Nature, science 
cannot predict anything with positive certainty, for a fresh 
development might have ensued since the last observation 
made, so that all prediction would be vitiated. Walker, 
however, is very emphatic that political Economy is not an 
art ; " It cannot/' he says, "be too strongly insisted on that 
the economist, as such, has nothing to do with the questions, 

familiar notions of wealth, utility, value, demand, supply, capital, interest, 
labour, and all the other quantitative notions belonging to the daily operation! 
of industry." " Theory," p. 3. It seems to me, however, that his theory is at 
variance with his practice, for in his " State in relation to Labour," he is an ad- 
vocate of pure expediency, and I cannot understand how mathematical laws can 
be applied to processes that have to be guided by expediency. This, however, is 
a peculiarity of nearly all economists. When they are wrapped up in their 
theories, bo they science or be they art, they are as stern and cold as any mathe- 
matician or palaeontologist could be. They deal with the factors to their pro- 
blems as though they were so many fossils or mathematical figures, and are 
anxious only to put them in what they believe to be their natural places ; but 
when they come out of their abstractions, and observe the actual phenomena of 
life, they become humanised, and unconsciously, it may be, turn their backs on 
their theories. In fact most economists are better than their creeds. 

Cairnes is very emphatic that Political Economy is purely a science, and in no 
sense an art. " If its object be to accomplish definite practical ends, then I say 
it has none of the characteristics of a science, and has no just claim to the name." 
"Logical Method," p. 17. But has it such practical ends? No, "What 
Astronomy does for the phenomena of the heavenly bodies ; what Dynamics does 
for the phenomena of Motion; what Chemistry does for the phenomena of 
chemical combination ; what Physiology does for the functions of organic life ; 
that Political Economy does for the phenomena of wealth : it expounds the laws 
according to which these phenomena co-exist with, or succeed, each other ; that 
is to say, it expounds the laws of the phenomena of wealth." Ibid p. 18. Never- 
theless Cairnes, like all the rest, does frequently discuss and pronounce on prac- 
tical ends. 

Senior regards Political Economy as both a science and an art, but many of its 
conclusions in the practical branch, t.e., as an art, " rest so immediately on those 
of the theoretic branch, t.e., as a science, as to possess equal certainty and uni- 
versality," " Introductory Lecture," p. 9. Senior thus makes science of art. 
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what men had better do ; how nations should be governed ; 
or what regulations should be made for their mutual inter- 
course. His business is simply to trace economical effects to 
their causes, leaving it to the philosopher of every-day life, 
to the moralist or the statesman, to teach how men and 
nations should act in view of the principles so established/ 1 
Nevertheless, half of his work is devoted to the application 
of these principles. 

3. Method. — On the question of Method, economists are 
just as much at variance. Most of the English school 
assume that all men are actuated by a desire for wealth, 
and then they assume that wealth means so and so, and on 
these assumptions they build up their theories. Some of 
them are very emphatic on this point, Cairnes, for instance, 
declaring that " The economist starts with a knowledge of 
ultimate causes." 2 This amazing assumption is of itself 
sufficient to condemn the cult, for ultimate causes are, in 
the nature of finite beings, outside of human possibilities of 
knowledge. Smith assumes that self-interest is the guiding 
principle of humanity, although he admits that it is often 
tempered by sympathy, and this, which is of course a pure 
assumption, he conceives to be the chief factor in the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth, and nearly all English 
economists have followed him, at least on this particular 
point The confusion into which such a belief leads one, is 
well illustrated by D. Cunningham, a writer highly spoken 

i " Political Economy," p. 21. 

3 "Logical Method," p. 75. It U rather curious, by the way, that Cairnea 
should be so emphatic on this point, because there is no economist who gives so 
wide a scope to the cult. It is true that he oonsiders wealth its sole subject- 
matter, but he maintains that everything that bears upon the production and 
consumption of wealth has to be considered. Thus all the desires, propensities, 
and passions of mankind, physiological facts of human nature, political and rocial 
institutions, land laws, scientific processes applied to production, motives and 
princ pies of action developed in society, moral and religious considerations, &c. Ac. , 
have to be accounted for in their effects on the production and distribution of 
wealth. (See " Logical Method," p. 41.) How the economist can start on an in- 
quiry like this, which practically includes all human knowledge, with a " know- 
ledge of ultimate causes," I leave the reader to settle. It is a little different to 
Mill's dictum that the economist has only to do with man as a bein^ desiring 
wealth, and takes no concern of him in any other character. 
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of by the "orthodox :" "what legislation alone can accom- 
plish, is the removal of all obstacles to natural growth which 
the selfish interests, or the blinded prejudices, of others may 
have imposed. The establishment and maintenance of an 
enlightened self-interest as the actuating and freely acting 
power among the masses ought surely to be one of the first 
objects of government." 1 This is Spencerism crystalised 
Because self-interest has imposed obstacles to natural 
growth, legislation must remove them by establishing self- 
interest ! There is really nothing peculiar about this, ex- 
cept that Mr. Cunningham is more candid than his friends ; 
all Individualism teaches the same. 

Ricardo is purely a deductive economist; and Mill is 
equally emphatic that the cult is an abstract and & priori 
science. 2 Nevertheless his treatment of that part relating 
to Production is partly inductive, and his position in the 
matter is merely another of his many inconsistencies. 
Sidgwick also decides in favour of the deductive method, 
but he too treats the theory of production partly inductively. 
Nay, he says distinctly that the propositions to which the 
laws of production apply may be either abstract or concrete, 
hypothetical or positive. 8 I conceive this to mean that the 
theory of production is partly inductive, for I do not 
understand how the wholly deductive method can apply 
to concrete facts. 

Roscher is purely historical, and professes to see an 
essential distinction between the historical and inductive 
methods. 4 He says that the deductive method is in reality 
based on observation, that is to say, that the assumptions 
on which the whole superstructure is erected are believed 
to be actual facts of observation. This may or may not be 
true, but as I have just implied in relation to Sidgwick, a 
theory thus based cannot be wholly deductive. A theory 

1 " Conditions of Social Well-being," p. 27. 

2 "Essays on some unsettled questions in Political Economy," article "on its 
definition and method." 

a " Principles," p. 143. 4 " Principles," vol. 1. p. 106, note. 
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based on assumptions tested by experience must be partly 
inductive, and would b& wholly inductive were due allow- 
ance made for counteracting influences. It is the omission 
to make these allowances that Roscher believes to give a 
deductive character to historical inquiries, the inquiry being 
made along a single line, as it were, and all attendant facts 
being left on one side. From this point of view no econo- 
mists adopt a purely inductive * method, and none appears 
to perceive the importance of the distinction. Sidgwick, 
indeed, and I think others, expressly couple the historical 
and the inductive methods as identical. But it is clear 
that Roscher is right. An inductive method of inquiry 
must be an inquiry into the whole facts, not an inquiry, 
even if historical, into one set of facts, on the assumption 
that they would be unaffected by other classes of facts. 
The importance of the matter is this : If Political Economy 
is purely deductive, that is to say, if it is based upon 
arbitrary assumptions, and draws conclusions from these 
assumptions entirely irrespective of all other considerations, 
it cannot possibly have any reference to man and society, 
and like formal logic can never be anything more than an 
intellectual exercise, useful perhaps for training the mind 
to deal with intricate problems, but absolutely worthless as 
a guide to the practical operations of life. If partly 
deductive and partly inductive, that is, if it assumes any- 
thing at all, either in the original premises or the subse- 
quent inquiry which is not tested inductively, even though 
it follows the inductive method on other points, it is 
equally worthless ; and finally if inductive on a single line, 
that is to say, if it is historical in reference to one set of 
issues only, it is still worthless, for the collateral and 
unrecognised issues may have sufficient influence to com- 
pletely annul the conclusions obtained historically. Poli- 

1 In referring to the inductive method, I do not refer to the narrower interpre- 
tation adopted by Mill, Lewes, and other pure logicians, viz., that induction means 
simply arguing from particulars to generals, i.<?., that what is true of the part is 
true of the whole ; but to the wider interpretation given to it as a step-by-step 
inquiry. 
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tical Economy to be of the least value must thus be purely 
inductive, that is to say, it must be pursued in close concert 
with an inquiry into all classes of facts affecting man and 
society, and not by itself without reference to biological, 
psychological, ethical, and sociological science. It is the 
one great merit of Mr. Spencer, for which his name will 
become immortal in spite of the unfortunate way he has 
belied his own doctrines when dabbling in mere politics, to 
have shown the intimate relation of these sciences, and how 
impossible it is to deal with social facts without taking 
them all into account. 

De Laveleye professes to be an inductive economist. 
" The true method is to observe facts, not merely with a 
view to stating them as the naturalist does, but to deduce 
from them what laws, and what ideas, must be adopted in 
order that men may attain to comfort and subsequently to 
perfection." l This is true induction, but De Laveleye by 
no means follows the method he lays down. He assumes 
wealth to be the one essential to comfort, and he assumes 
Liberty necessary to the production of wealth. Of course 
he may believe that he has tested these assumptions by 
experience, but as he takes no account of collateral facts his 
test is faulty. 

Bastiat 1 do not think makes any direct reference to 
method, but throughout he believes experience to agree 
with the a priori assumptions he makes, the chief of which 
is that Liberty is harmony, that Political Economy is 
exchange, and that value is the relation of services ex- 
changed. Bastiat, however, recognised causes of error, and 
indeed has a chapter on disturbing causes, 2 which, however, 
was never completed. Walker favours the view that 
Political Economy should partake of both methods. 
"Political Economy should begin with the Ricardian method. 
A few simple ( !) assumptions being made, the processes of 
the production, exchange, and distribution of wealth should 

i " Element*," p. 28. * " Harmonica," vol 2, p. 190. 
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be traced out, and be brought together into a complete 
system, which may be called pure Political Economy, or 
arbitrary Political Economy, or d priori Political Economy, 
or by the name of its greatest teacher, Ricardian Poutical 
Economy. Such a scheme should constitute the skeleton of 
all economical reasoning ; but upon this ghastly (sic) frame- 
work should be imposed the flesh and blood of an actual, 
vital Political Economy, which takes account of men and 
societies as they are, with all their sympathies, apathies, 
and antipathies ; with every organ developed, as in life ; 
every nerve of motion or of sensibility in full pla)'." l I 
have already pointed out that it is quite impossible to re- 
concile this view with his preliminary definition of the 
scope of Political Economy. 

4. Wealth. — But if political economists are far from 
being agreed as to the nature of their cult as a whole, they 
are, if possible, even more at variance in their definitions 
of the various subjects which have to be discussed in order 
to build up a body of doctrine. They are all agreed that 
wealth is more or less the chief concern of Political 
Economy, but there is a considerable range of opinion as to 
what it is that constitutes wealth. The old economists of 
the " Mercantile " school held that money was the only 
form of wealth, but this idea is now universally repudiated.* 
Smith says that " every man is rich or poor according to 
the degree in which he can afford to enjoy the necessaries, 
conveniences, and amusements of human life;" 8 but on the 
next page he asserts that the power of purchasing labour is 
the test of wealth or poverty. Ricardo objects to the latter 
definition as contradicting the former, on the ground that 
the value of commodities might fall, so that the same 
amount of labour could not be purchased with these com- 
modities as before their fall* Ricardo himself adopts the 

1 "Political Eeononi7,"p. 17. 

> Rosohcr, however, ii able to we a gorm of truth in it, see. " Principlei," vol.2, 
p. 406. 
* "Inquiry," toL 1, p. 43. * "Principlei,'' p. 347. 
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former definition, and denies any validity to any other con- 
ception of wealth. With him neither scarcity nor value are 
signs of wealth, in so far as the wealth of the community 
is concerned, because scarcity cannot be conceived to assist 
the people in obtaining more necessaries, except in very 
few cases, while as he considers value to depend on the 
comparative facility or difficulty of production, two countries 
possessing precisely the same quantities of the necessaries 
and comforts of life might have expended very different 
amounts of labour in the respective production. 

Mill commences his disquisition on wealth by saying that 
" every one has a notion sufficiently correct for common 
purposes of what is meant by wealth ; " * and then he pro- 
ceeds to show how every one differs on the subject. He 
himself draws a vital distinction between the wealth of 
mankind and the wealth of individuals, though both Ricardo 
and Smith regard natural wealth as the aggregate of 
individual wealth. " In the wealth of mankind," he says, 
" nothing is included which does not of itself answer some 
purpose of utility or pleasure. To an individual everything 
is wealth which, though useless in itself, enables him to 
claim from others a part of their stock of things useful or 
pleasant." 9 His final definition is, " all useful or agreeable 
things which possess exchangeable value, or in other words, 
all useful or agreeable things except those which can be 
obtained in the quantity desired without labour or sacrifice." 
One would think from these definitions that labour was a 
form both of national and of individual wealth, for it 
certainly answers purposes of utility, and has exchangeable 
value. But no ; Mill allows that slave-labour is wealth to 
the slave-owner, but not to the nation, because " whatever 
he is worth to his master is so much abstracted from him- 
self, and its abstraction cannot augment the possessions of 
the two together, or of the country to which they [both 
belong." But I do not see what augmenting has to do with 
the matter, nor does Mill say anything about it in his defini- 

* " Principles," p. 1. * Ibid, p. 5. * Ibid, p. 6. 
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tions ; neither utility nor exchange augment anything, that 
is the sole faculty of labour. As Ruskin points out, if one 
gains by an exchange he only does so by depriving the 
other of an equal amount; there is no augmentation or 
increase possible in the act. 1 Be this as it may, we have 
Mill maintaining that while everything on which labour 
has been expended is wealth, yet labour itself is not wealth. 
Physicists do not argue thus ; they regard both the vis viva 
and the vis inertia as force, and Mill himself considers a 
machine at rest to be wealth. But surely it cannot be 
denied that labour in the act of production is wealth, and if 
so it must also be wealth when it is only potential produc- 
tion, just as potential energy is force. Further on Mill 
denies his own definitions. Among the utilities produced 
by labour he classes all kinds of knowledge and skill, either 
taught or self acquired,a and on the next page definitely says* 
" The skill, the energy, and perseverance of the artisans of a 
country are reckoned part of its wealth, no less than their 
tools and machinery." Here we have a direct acknow- 
ledgment that labour is wealth. In a note to this he 
explains, " The human being itself I do not class as wealth. 
He is the purpose for which wealth exists. But his 
acquired capacities (this of course cannot include mere 
natural strength or unskilled labour, author) which exist 
only as means, and havo been called into existence by 
labour, fall rightly, as it seems to me, under that designa- 
tion." We are thus assured, first, that labour is not wealth ; 
second, that skilled labour is, but not mere natural strength 
or unskilled labour ; and, third, that the labourer and his 
skill, and therefore the labourer and his strength, are two 
different things. Could there be a greater maze of incon- 
sistencies ? 

Sidgwick has an elaborate analysis of wealth, but owing 
to his extreme caution it is not easy to gather what his 
ultimate conclusions are. In the table of contents it is 
stated that neither services, culture, skill, nor debts can be 

i " Unto ThiB Last," p. 130. 2 " Principle*," p. 29. 
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considered as wealth ; but most readers of the actual text 
will come to an opposite conclusion, in so far, at least, as his 
own views are involved, whatever course he may follow in 
deference to mere usage. On page 80 is an argument on 
the subject of services, which is summed up thus : 
" Hence, when we pass to consider in the following book 
how this aggregate real income is distributed among the 
members of the community, it would be inconvenient not 
to enlarge our conception of the aggregate distributed so as 
to include services as well as material products." In like 
manner he argues in favour of culture being considered 
wealth, but he "regards the force of clear usage as 
irresistible." In respect of skill he says, " it is contrary to 
usage to call it wealth, and yet we cannot deny that so far 
as it results from labour it may be a form of investment of 
capital ; and yet it is hardly leas contrary to usage to call 
anything capital that is not wealth. The latter alterna- 
tive seems to be, on the whole, the less objectional ; but I 
adopt it with some hesitation/' 1 Most people will find it 
much easier to consider skill as wealth, than capital as not 
wealth. In respect too of debts, Sidgwick is, I think, the 
only economist who regards Macleod's arguments with 
favour f but he finally dismisses them, although he con- 
tinues to regard debts as a medium of exchange, and there- 
fore as wealth according to the views of many economists. 
The fundamental departure Sidgwick makes from other 
economists is in distinguishing between producers' and 
consumers' wealth, the latter of which is the chief concern 
of the economist. The former, which includes air, rain, sun- 
heat, rivers, seas (no other English economist regards these 
as wealth), land, &c, and also " producers' services " (p. 86) 

1 The fact that Sidgwick foregoes his own conclusions in favour of usage 
indicates the dogmatic and abstract character of Political Economy. 

3 H. D. Macleod, " Elements of Political Economy," chap. 3. Macleod thinks 
debts, even if owed by one citizen to another, a real addition to the national 
wealth. If this is so, a debtor is a public benefactor, and should be encouraged 
to contract more debts, not made to pay his old ones ; the latter course would be 
diminishing the stock of national wealth. 
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is only useful indirectly as a means of obtaining the latter. 
Consumers' wealth means such material things, and " con- 
sumable services," as are directly available for satisfying 
human needs and desires. On the whole it will be seen 
that Sidgwick is no whit more consistent than Mill, and 
that his own views differ widely from those of most 
economists, however much he may give them up in 
deference to precedent. I cannot myself see how the 
distinction between producers' and consumers' wealth can be 
sustained, because nearly all people are at once consumers 
and producers, and in estimating the aggregate wealth of a 
State it is not easy to see how producers' and consumers 
services are to be separated. 

Roscher dismisses the subject very shortly : " The posses- 
sion of large, and also of potentially lasting resources; 
objectively, the resources themselves, we call wealth." 1 
But it must be large in a twofold sense, large as compared 
with the rational wants of its possessor, and large also as 
compared with the resources of other people, especially 
with the resources of those in the same condition of life. 
But Roscher is just as inconsistent as the rest, for in a note 
on page 71, he writes: "The greater number of more 
recent definitions are true of resources, rather than of 
wealth," thus apparently discerning a more vital distinction 
between the two than the mere comparative largeness. 
The signs of national wealth he enumerates as when the 
lower classes are comfortable, when a considerable outlay is 
devoted to the satisfaction of the refined wants, when there 
is a large number of valuable buildings and permanent im- 
provements, when frequent heavy commercial payments occur 
in a mediun of high grade, i.e., in notes of high value, and 
when frequent loans are granted to other nations. He thus 
regards the matter more from a general and popular, than 
from a scientific, point of view. Some of his signs are 
certainly questionable, for they could be produced by means 
of borrowed money. Thus New Zealand has far more 

1 " Principles," vol. 1. p. G8. 
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permanent improvements than any other country of equal 
population, and probably greater in amount per head than 
any other country, but then its debt per head is proportion- 
ally great. 

Bastiat regards wealth in a two-fold sense — actual and 
relative ;* that is, there is wealth considered as utility, and 
there is wealth considered as value. This distinction is 
somewhat analagous to Sidgwick's producers' and con- 
sumers' wealth, and like the latter, Bastiat includes in effec- 
tive wealth, air, light, water, &c. But Bastiat does not, like 
Sidgwick, regard the latter — relative or consumers' wealth, 
as being alone within the domain of Political Economy, in 
as much as they, so to speak, run into each other, for " in 
virtue of the law of human perfectibility gratuitous utility 
tends more and more to take the place of onerous utility 
expressed by the word value." 2 I must confess that I do 
not know what this means, but Political Economy is nothing 
if not obscure. 

De Laveleye lays it down that " Wealth may be defined 
as everything that answers to men's rational wants. A 
useful service or a useful object are equally wealth." 8 All 
wants that tend to the satisfaction of every human faculty 
are rational ; psychology will teach us the wants of the 
mind, hygiene those of the body. It is an error to say 
that only things that can be bought and sold are wealth ; 
" wealth is what is good and useful — a good climate, well- 
kept roads, seas teeming with fish, are unquestionably 
wealth to a country, and yet they cannot be bought," And 
besides material wealth, there is also immaterial wealth, 
such as " knowledge, manual skill, and the taste for work." 
" It is the abundance of commodities, and not their money 
value, which constitutes wealth. The greater the abun- 
dance of useful objects the less will be their price and 
money value ; but meanwhile real wealth is increased." 
De Laveleye alone of all economists, Cliffe Leslie excepted, 
recognises a distinction between real wealth and false 

1 "Harmoniet," vol. 1, p. 153. » p. 102. » " Elements, p. 1 
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wealth. Alcoholic liquors, opium, tobacco, and precious 
stones, are called wealth, but they are false wealth. On 
the first three alone £400,000,000 is annually spent, but if 
the articles were all thrown into the sea nothing would be 
lost. 1 f 

Walker has it that " Wealth comprises all articles of 
value, and nothing else," 2 and value is "power in ex- 
change." Are health, strength, intelligence, and skill, 
wealth ? he asks. No, because they cannot be taken away 
from one and handed over to another, and therefore cannot 
be exchanged. He does not seem to see that they can be 
exchanged for commodities other than themselves, although 
he admits that the present use of them can be assigned to 
another than the possessor. He thus comes to the con- 
clusion that while such qualities cannot come under his 
definition of wealth, yet their usufruct properly constitutes 
an item of wealth. He thus goes even further than MilL 
With Mill an artisan and his skill were two different things, 
but with Walker the skill and the use of it are two differ- 
ent things. 3 He also says that the emancipation of slaves 
in the United States annihilated a vast mass of wealth, 
thus maintaining that labour is wealth when possessed by 
another, and not wealth when possessed by the individual 
himself. Walker also sees a distinction between wealth 
and property, and in this way gets rid of the idea that a 
debt is wealth. A debt, or a mortgage, is property, not 

1 Oliffe Leslie in his " Philosophical Method " (Essays, p. 217) deals at length 
with the illusory character of the definition that calls wealth that which possesses 
exchangeable value. After alluding to alcoholic liquors and precious stones, 
which are not real wealth, though included as such, he argues that " the wealth 
of all but the stationary part of mankind of both sexes undergoes various changes 
in the nature, as well as in the number, of its constituents ; and the differences 
and changes in the character of Eastern and Western, mediaeval and modern, 
masculine and feminine, wealth ought surely to meet with investigation, as re* 
gards both cause and effect, in a true Science of Wealth." 

2 " Political Economy," p. 5. 

3 I have before alluded to tho physical analogy of the vis viva and vis inertia. 
Tyndall says that in no case is the force that produces motion changed into any- 
thing else (" Fragments of Science," p. 25) ; but Walker has it that skill or force 
passing into use, or motion, does change into something else— wealth. 
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wealth ; and thus in respect of the same security there may 
be two properties, but only one wealth. 1 

It is needless to recapitulate the differences of opinion as 
to the nature of that which all agree more or less to form 
the subject matter of Political Economy. They speak for 
themselves. There is absolutely no groundwork for agree- 
ment ; they cannot be divided into two schools, having de- 
finite differences of opinion, or into three, or four, or five 
schools. Every one differs from every other one ; every 
one is a school to himself. What audacity, then, it is to 
claim for Political Economy an authority as a supreme 
guide in social and political matters, when hardly two 
economists can be found to agree upon so fundamental a 
matter as the nature and range of that which is the subject 
matter and the reason for being of the " science ! " 

5. Value. — But important as the definition of wealth is, 
I think that of value still more so. I agree with Bastiat 
that "The theory of value is to Political Economy what 
numeration is to arithmetic." 2 If it can be shown that 
value is in proportion to the labour expended, then even so 
orthodox an economist as De Laveleye declares that we 
cannot escape the conclusions the socialists have come to, 
viz., that property has got into hands not entitled to it, and 
that the distribution of wealth violates every precept and 
principle of justice. 8 I shall therefore briefly exhibit the 
definitions of value put forward by the representative 
economists I have selected, and then discuss them en bloc. 

Smith distinguishes between value in use, and value in 
exchange ; value in exchange is, however, the chief mean- 
ing of value, because with the exception of utilities such as 
water, air, &c, most commodities are exchangeable, " The 

1 Jevons makes no use of the term wealth at all in his expositions, but substi- 
tutes that of commodity, by which he understands "any object, substance, ac- 
tion, or service, which can afford pleasure, or ward off pain " (" Theory ," p. 41), 
utility being the abstract quality which entitle* anything to rank as a commo- 
dity. Ruskin defines wealth as " the possession of the valuable by the valiant " 
(" Unto this Last," p. 125), meaning by valiant, rightly disciplined and serviceable 
to the State, the valuable being that which has cost labour. 

* «« Harmonies," vol. i. t p. 102. 8 " Socialism of To-Day, * p. 32. 
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value of any commodity, therefore, to the person who pos- 
sesses it, and who means not to use or consume it himself, 
but to exchange it for other commodities, is equal to the 
quantity of labour which it enables him to purchase or 
command. Labour is therefore the real measure of the ex- 
changeable value of all commodities." 1 

Ricardo holds that " every thing rises or falls in value in 
proportion to the facility or difficulty of producing it, or, 
in other words, in proportion to the quantity of labour cm- 
ployed on its production." 2 

Mill says " The natural value of some things is scarcity 
value, but most things exchange for one another in the ratio 
of their cost of production, or at what may be termed their 
Cost Value." 3 Cost value consists of several elements, but 
" of these elements the quantity of labour required for the 
production is the most important." The other elements are 
profits of capital, taxes, &c. ; rent is not an element in the 
cost of production, unless land capable of being used for 
agricultural purposes is taken from these and devoted to 
other purposes, when it becomes an element in the cost of 
the new production. 

Sidgwick, as usual, splits a world of straws before com- 
ing to any conclusion. When he does so we find that he 
agrees with Ricardo's definition " if it is understood in a 
broad and vague sense." But he objects to Mill's " more 
exact and definite " form of the same, on the ground that it 
is "too simple and uniform." His final formula is that 
natural value is " a price at which the amount demanded is 
equal to the amount that would permanently be produced 
at a cost equal to the price, supposing social and industrial 
conditions unchanged." 5 I do not think that the stigma of 
simplicity can be attached to this formula. 8 

1 •' Inquiry," vol. i. p. 44. 

2 " Principles," p. 340, also p. 2, where scarcity, as well as quantity of labour 
expended, is considered a source of value. 

3 " Principles," p. 291. * " Principles," p, 208. » p. 210. 

6 Mill, it may be remarked, regards value in use as "the extreme limit of value 
in exchange " (" Principles," p. 265), and I do not find that Sidgwick disagrees 
with him in this. 
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Roscher holds that " The economic value of goods is the 
importance they possess for the purposes of man, considered 
as engaged in economy/' * Hence he regards value in use as 
the primary meaning of value. "Value in exchange is 
based on a combination of their value in use with their 
cost-value." 

Bastiat'8 formula is that " Value is the relation of two 
services exchanged." 2 With him, therefore, labour is the 
sole source of value ; but it is not so much the labour per- 
formed by the person who renders the service, as the labour 
saved to the person who receives it In reality this, how- 
ever, amounts to the same thing, for one or the other must 
perform the labour, by whichever performed. 

De Laveleye declares that " the value of things is in pro* 
portion to their utility." * It is not determined by cost of 
production, nor is it determined by exchange. In defence 
of the latter assertion he points to the undoubted fact 
that if an exchange is made between two things, an estimate 
of their respective values is first formed and compared. 
The idea of value thus precedes and determines exchange. 

Walker defines value as "the power which an article 
confers on its possessor of commanding in exchange for 
itself the labour or the products of the labour of others : 
value is power in exchange." 4 This definition seems to 
take labour as the ultimate source of value. But this is 
not so : " It is not because an article has cost labour that it 
possesses value; it is only because it cannot now be ob- 
tained without labour." This, like Bastiat's, seems a dis- 
tinction without a difference. Walker therefore denies 
that either utility or cost of production determines value. 
The universal principle on which value rests is this: 
"Value depends wholly on the relation between demand 
and supply." 6 

i " Principles," vol. i. p. 59. a " Harmonies," vol. i. p. 108. 

» " Element*," p. 23. 4 "Political Economy," p. 5. • p. 89. 

• The latett economist in the field, Mr. Yves Guyot, defines value as " the re- 
'ation of a utility possessed by one person to the need of another person." 
44 Principles of Social Economy," p. 41. 
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From these definitions of value it will be seen that these 
representative economists may be divided into three schools, 
those who derive value wholly from labour, as Smith, 
Ricardo, Bastiat, and perhaps Sidgwick; those who deny 
that value bears any proportion to labour, De Laveleye 
and Walker ; and those who admit value to be partly pro- 
portionate to labour, Mill holding that labour is the chief 
element, and Roscher, that it is one element with utility, 
productiveness of capital, and productiveness of nature. 
Some would class Sidgwick with this school Some econo- 
mists pass very lightly over the matter, unable to discern 
that on the decision rests the right of capitalists to that 
which they call their profits. If, as Rocher says, capital, 
labour, and nature help to make value, a ratio has to be 
struck by which the legitimate share, respectively, of 
capitalists and labourers may be fixed. If value has no re- 
ference to labour, the question of the right to the produce 
of labour is an open one. But if value is proportionate to the 
labour expended, then the labourer has the sole right to it, 
capital being, by the hypothesis, of itself unproductive, 
and therefore not entitled to any share of the produce. 
Now, nearly all economists define capital to be more or less 
the saved, or accumulated products of labour, 1 though on 

1 Mill's definition of capital is "accumulated stock of the produce of labour/' 
4i Principles/ p. 34. Walker's, that part of wealth (excluding lands and natural 
agents considered as unimproved) which is devoted to the production of wealth. 
" Political Economy," p. G2. It arises solely out of saving. Ibid, p. G7. Roscher's, 
"product laid byfor the purpose of further production." "Principles," vol. 1. p. 150. 
De Laveleye's, accumulated labour. " Elements," p. 83. Bastiat 's, instruments, 
materials, and provisions accumulated by saving, " Harmonies," vol. i. p. 168. 
Sidgwick distinguishes between individual and social capital ; individual capital 
is "wealth employed for profit," social capital is the results of human 
labour. "Principles," p. 122. Smith's, "a certain quantity of labour 
stocked and stored up to be employed, if necessary, upon some other occasion." 
" Inquiry," vol. 2, p, 2, Jevona regards it as "the aggregate of those com- 
modities which are required for sustaining labourers of any kind or class engaged 
in work." " Theory," p. 242. With him, therefore, capital is only food and 
clothing ! Fawcett on the other hand declares that " Capital is not confined to 
the food which feeds the labourers, but includes machinery, buildings, and, in 
fact, every product due to man's labour, which can be applied to assist his indus- 
try." " Manual of Political Economy," p. 47. Bicardo's, " That part of the 
wealth of a country which is employed in production." "Principles," 88. 
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this point they are as inconsistent as on all others, for they 
mostly agree with Mill, that capital is both saved products, 
and that " it is kept in existence from age to age, not by 
preservation, but by perpetual reproduction ; every part of 
it is used and destroyed, generally very soon after it is pro- 
duced." 1 These positions are contradictory, for saving and 
preserving are surely the same processes. If capital is ac- 
cumulated by saving, it is kept in existence by preservation. 
As a matter of fact, however, some portion of capital is pre- 
served from age to age, and another portion is constantly 
reproduced. In either case, it is, nevertheless, derived en- 
tirely from a combination of labour and land. Labour 
existed before capital, and therefore the latter must be the 
product of labour. The latest Daniel come to judgment 
indeed, says that " it is obvious that labour by itself is as 
unproductive as capital by itself ; " 2 but in that case capital 
and labour must have entered the world simultaneously. 
Nor do economists all hold that capital is by itself unpro- 
ductive. So famous a one as Roscher maintains a contrary 
opinion, and in proof thereof points to such goods as cigars, 
wine, cheese, &c, " which without the least addition of labour, 
by merely postponing the consumption of them, obtain a 
much larger value, both in use and exchange." 3 That so 
able a man as Roscher, should fall into such a fallacy is sur- 
prising. Roscher overlooks the fact that while these goods 
are keeping, labour has to be expended in the production of 
other goods of the same class, to supply the place of those 
which are thus kept out of consumption, and it is this extra 
labour thus enforced, that gives the increase in value. If 
other goods were not produced to take their place, they 
would be at once consumed, or if not, their value would be 
what some economists call mere scarcity value, and net pro- 
perly value either in use or exchange. 

and it is accumulated by laving, p. 15. George ably shows the confusion into 
whioh economists have fallen in respect of capital. " Progress and Poverty," 
chap. 2. 
1 " Principles," p. 47. * J. Rae, " Contemporary Socialism," p. 159. 

3 " Principles," vol 2. p. 127. 
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But if capital is the product of labour saved from con- 
sumption, value must also be derived from labour, because 
even that share capital is supposed to be entitled to is really 
a share that was, in effect, derived from the labour the pro- 
duct of which has been saved. Thus, even allowing that 
capital has a share in creating the value, the latter is still 
ultimately labour value. 

But has capital any share in creating value ? Capital 
includes instruments of production, money, and food, 
money of course not being considered as merely so much 
coin used as a medium of exchange, but also all funds in- 
vested in what class of security so ever. All these things 
belong to that portion of the world which we erroneously, 
as I conceive, term inorganic, or lifeless. True, food is 
taken from the organic world, but when used as food its 
* life " is destroyed, and it belongs to the inorganic world. 
But whether the term is erroneous or not, the distinctive 
feature of the inorganic world is that it has not the faculty 
of production, or as it is called, reproduction. It cannot 
propagate its species. Capital cannot reproduce capital. 
It is only when the strength and intelligence of mankind 
are applied to capital that it becomes productive. A plough 
or a loom without man could never produce a grain of corn, 
or a yard of cloth ; but man without either a plough or a 
loom could produce both Corn and cloth in small quantities. 
Even " nature " without man can produce but little. A field 
without any labour expended on it would soon be a mass of 
worthless weeds ; all useful plants would be choked and 
killed. All " nature " can produce, is a few fruits, and per- 
haps roots. But man, labour, has filled the whole world with 
useful and beautiful things, and these things are called 
valuable. But their value is not consequent on their use 
and beauty, nor is it derived from these. It is derived from 
the labour that has been expended on them, for without 
this labour they would not have been called into being. 
The difference is, that while use applies to both " natural" 
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and "artificial" products, value can only apply to those 
things which have been produced by man, or which 
have cost him some labour to bring to light If value 
were derived from beauty, a snowstorm or a sun- 
set would be valuable; if from use the sun would be valu- 
able. Use, therefore, is not a cause, but rather a coincident. 
Man desires something, and expends labour to produce it, 
and its value depends upon the amount of labour expended, 
for the result may be comparatively useless in comparison 
to what it cost. But it would be manifestly absurd to say 
that it was not as valuable as what it cost, for this value was 
actually given for it. What makes it valuable in spite of its 
small use, is that the labour might have been expended on 
something more useful. If all men were sensible, and only 
desired things that were really useful in the sense of bene- 
ficial, and if they expended on everything only what Marx 
calls "socially necessary labour," that is, the amount of 
labour actually required, taking the average efficacy of it, 
then no doubt, use, in so far as it refers to the products of 
labour, and value would be interchangeable terms. But so 
long as men are capricious and dishonest, value and use — 
that is in the economical significance of utility, satisfaction 
of want or desire, are not so interchangeable. And even in 
the former case, the ultimate cause of value is still the 
labour expended. Desire caused labour, labour caused value, 
and use is the test of experience that the theory of desire 
was a correct one. This then is the real function of utility, 
not to decide value, but to act as a final test whether man has 
been acting wisely or not If the test goes against the 
wisdom of having expended the labour in the way it had 
been used, this cannot subtract from the value of the article 
produced, for though the labour might have been expended 
in more useful ways, it cannot be recalled. Man has not 
prevision, and many mistakes must be made, but on the 
average he does his best, and if bad is best, the good must 

be taken with the bad. He is the highest product of 

o 
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nature, and his labour is incomparably the greatest force in 
the world, for it can control nearly all other forces, and will 
perhaps one day control all. It is therefore in itself the 
most valuable thing in the world, and without it all other 
forces are useless. Whatever it is applied to must therefore 
possess transmitted value. And if the labour of one does 
not result in so much use as that of another, each is still 
the best possible under the circumstances, and it is a down- 
right contradiction in terms to say that that on which 
valuable labour has been expended does not thereby acquire 
value in proportion to the valuable labour expended. I 
cannot therefore see any escape from the conclusion that all 
value is caused by labour, is in fact that additional property 
given to natural materials and products by the labour of 
man, and I do not think the term value ought to be used in 
any other sense. The measure of value is exactly met by 
Marx's " Socially necessary Labour." 1 

In strong corroboration of my view that a final decision 
as to the cause of value is the most important thing in 
Political Economy, we find that the latest oppouents of 
Socialism, M. de Laveleye and J. Eae, direct their most 
energetic arguments against the assertion that value pro- 
ceeds from labour. But how do they meet it ? By, on the 
one hand, confounding value with price ; again by bringing 
forward illustrations that cut the ground from under their 
own feet; and finally, by adopting the very theory they 
combat. Take an illustration from De Laveleye. "All 
value presupposes some labour, for man must at least gather 
the fruit that nature offers to him (here we have a direct 
acknowledgment of the fact that labour has at least a large 
share in creating value, which he elsewhere denies), but the 

1 Those economists who have given attention to the subject, as Mill, Jevons 
and Sidgwick, say that an exact measure of value is an impossibility. So per- 
haps it is, if meant to apply generally to all products, but it is easy to strike an 
average of " Socially necessary labour," in each particular trade, and this in fact 
if done in those trades in which piecework is in vogue. The *' standard of price " 
is nothing more nor less than the " socially necessary labour," calculated by the 
masters in their own way, and remunerated at their own rate. 
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value is not in proportion to the labour, for if he picks a 
nut he will have a much less valuable article than if he 
detaches a branch of bananas." * It is doubtful if any 
illustration could be adduced which would go further to 
show that value is in proportion to labour, even on the 
assumption that value and price are synonymous terms. 
M. de Laveleye clearly never tried to pick a branch of 
bananas. If he will only try, and then carry it to market, 
he will, I think, come to the conclusion that the difference 
in the amount he receives for it, compared to what he 
receives for a pocketfull of nuts, is pretty much in propor- 
tion to the labour he has expended in the two operations. 
I have seen a bunch of bananas that two men could not 
carry. Then we have Rae, after energetically denouncing 
Marx's theory of value, finally adopting that put forward 
by Mill, which is emphatically to the effect that value is in 
proportion to the cost of production, by far the largest item 
in which is labour. 

But the great mistake these writers make, is in confusing 
value with price. Economists have not given this point 
the attention its importance claims, and as a rule dismiss 
it very shortly. Smith, Ricardo, Bastiat, and Sidgwick use 
the two words indiscriminately, although Ricardo does 
make an attempt to separate them, but does not follow his 
own rule in his expositions. Mill, Walker, and Roscher 
call price the money form of value, and De Laveleye defines 
it as " the amount of money exchange procures." Now I 
submit that price has nothing whatever to do with value. 
If a thing cost so much to produce, so much value must 
have been expended on it; in other words, it must have 
become so valuable, or have acquired an equal value. To 
deny this is to deny that words have any meaning, or 
reason any authority. The only meaning that can possibly 
be attached to the expression " cost so much to produce," 
is that so much value was expended in the production, and 

1 " Socialism of To-day/ p. 36. 
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therefore to deny that cost and value are equal would be 
to contradict that which has just been affirmed. But it by 
no means follows that it could be exchanged for a similar 
amount that it cost. Thus value is what it cost the pro- 
ducer, but price is what the consumer will give for it. 
These are two very different things. A deer killed in 
a Scotch deer forest generally costs about £50, and this 
must be its value if there be any meaning in words ; * but 
probably no one would give more than £3 for it. This is 
its price, and is regulated by utility and by competition. 
Price is thus not synonymous with value, nor is it the 
money form of value. It is the money form of utility, or 
the popular, or particular estimate of utility, used in its 
economical sense of satisfaction of desire, expressed in 
money — a totally different thing. 

The question whether virgin land has any value has 
exercised some economists considerably, but it is very 
simple. It clearly has at first no value, for it has never 
cost anything to produce ; but it may have price, for it has 
use. Everything that has use has, or rather may have, 
price, but only that on which value has been expended can 
have value. Thus the virgin land, having been once pur- 
chased by the product of labour (capital) being given for it, 
acquires by that act value. Henceforth it possesses value, 
by labour, or the produce of labour, having been expended 
on it. In this case, so far, the value and the price axe 
equal, although they do not arise from the same cause, or 
represent the same principle. But afterwards the value 
varies with the labour expended, and the price with the 
popular estimate of its utility. In like manner sun-heat 
has price, being useful, and people will thus pay to go and 
live where they can obtain it. 

So far I have argued that value is purely labour value 
solely on the assumption that economists are right in 

1 The explanation of this value being labour value is that the capital paid for 
rent is tho product of labour expended elsewhere. 
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defining capital as the product of labour accumulated by- 
saving or by abstinence. But I deny that capital is so 
saved, and the proof will be found even to strengthen my 
thesis. Even Mill admits, as I have shown, that capital is 
reproduced from time to time, and most economists agre9 
with him. But what does this mean ? It affirms that 
capital is being produced every day. But who produces 
it ? Capital being the accumulated produce of labour, the 
hypothesis affirms that labour produces it. But labour does 
not get it; all labour gets is subsistence wages. The 
employer gets all the rest of the produce, after paying his 
rent, taxes, etc. 1 This surplus produce goes by the eupho- 
nious term of profit, and is, or is not, capital according as 
it is consumed in luxuries, or devoted to the making of 
more " profits." Thus the " profits " are not saved by abstin- 
ence, but are immediately put into the mill to make more. 
Therefore capital is the surplus produce kept back from 
the labour that produces it. The labour pays for its wages 
in less than half the time that it is employed in producing, 
all the rest of its time it is working for its employers." No 
doubt a small amount of capital is produced by individual 
abstinence, but the amount is infinitesimal, and the process 
becomes different directly the individual becomes an em- 
ployer. 

Economists do not deny this. Thus De Laveleye admits 
it to be " incontestable ; " 3 but he adds, " the fact cannot be 
otherwise unless the labourer, like the peasant proprietor, 
should work his own property, being at the same time 
owner of the land, the machines, the provisions, and the 
materials necessary for production. If he ha3 to borrow 
these different agents he must deduct from what he pro- 

1 Mr. Lawrence Gronlund in his "Co-operative Commonwealth," p. 32, says 
that those economists who define capital as accumulated produce of labour omit 
to state who does the labouring and who the accumulating. 

a This is Marx's famous theory of surplus value, which wttl be found at length 
in Hyndman's "Historical Basis of Socialism," and also in De Laveleye's 
** Socialism of To-day," and Bae's " Contemporary Socialism." 

3 " Socialism of To-day," p. 32. 
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duces the means of paying for them, for nobody will lend 
them to him for nothing. If it is the manufacturer who 
provides them he must take from the total produce of the 
workman's labour what will pay interest on his advances." 
But this is no explanation or palliation ; for capital can be 
borrowed on good security at most times for three per cent., 
whereas few manufacturers are satisfied with less than ten 
and many get fifty per cent. 

Walker has an ingenious theory of profits by which he 
assimilates them to the orthodox theory of rent. He first 
imagines a class of employers that get no profits, but only 
subsistence, as there is supposed to be land that pays no 
rent ; then there is a sliding scale of other employers, who 
by varying degrees of skill, energy, luck, etc., create different 
degrees of surplus. 1 But this is mere arguing in a circle. 
All it affirms is that, given a capitalist system, the capitalists 
get the lion's share of the profits. When he asserts that 
profits come neither from the price of the produce, nor the 
wages, of the employes he talks nonsense. To assert that 
the skill of one employer creates as much wealth as the 
labour and skill of a thousand employes is absurd. It 
cannot with truth be said to create any more than it would 
do if he had no employes, but as the system of association 
and co-operation requires officers to keep the system in 
working order, and to preserve discipline, it is not contrary 
to justice that these officers should receive higher remuner- 
ation than the rank and file. But no conceivable argument 
can justify the difference in remuneration which obtains 
under the system of private employer and employ^ The 
salaries in joint stock concerns proves the truth of my 
position. If Walker is right, and it is the managing skill 
that makes the greater share of the profits, then the salaries 
of managers of joint stock companies are grossly inadequate. 
Take a concern that makes an annual profit of half a million, 
what does the general manager get? Perhaps two thousand 

1 " Political Economy," p. 255. 
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pounds. True there is a board of directors, but this rarely 
does more than endorse the actions of the manager, and 
has but little control in the actual management. Let the 
paid up capital be two and a half millions, then if Mr. 
Walker's theory is a correct one, after paying capital ten 
per cent., which is as much as the wildest advocate of the 
productiveness of capital can suppose it to have made, the 
skill of the manager must have made a quarter of a million, 
and for this he is paid two thousand pounds ! If he were 
owner he would get the whole half million. Thus according 
to Mr. Walker's theory both systems are unjust, the joint- 
stock manager is robbed, and the private owner, under the 
pretence of skill, keeps an undue proportion for capital. 

The importance of this discussion on the cause of value 
is to be found in the fact that if it be proved to be caused 
by labour a gross injustice amounting to actual robbery is 
done by depriving the labour of it. As De Laveleye insists, 
if we admit the premises — and they are agreed upon in 
greater or less degree by all the representative economists 
I have named, for I have shown that De Laveleye himself 
says that all value presupposes labour, while Walker also 
affirms that normal price corresponds closely to cost of 
production (though he denies it to be caused by cost of 
production) * — we must admit the conclusions. Depriving 
the labourer of what he creates is therefore depriving him 
of what is his own, and the fact cannot be disguised by 
any system of hypocrisy that calls itself contract. The 
capitalist system is thus a gross and cruel injustice. Capital 
by itself is absolutely unproductive, it cannot propagate its 
species, and it has not intelligence to apply to land and 
other productive forces. It is not, or ever can be, more 
than an instrument in the bands of labour, and therefore 
the only remuneration it can possibly be entitled to is a 
temporarily fixed one, of the same character as rent, the 
amount to be settled monthly according to the general 

1 " Political Economy," p. 10G. 
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estimation of its price as determined by the Bank of England, 
or the government of the day. No real amelioration of the 
position of the working classes can be effected until this is 
done. 

C. Wages. — On the question of wages political economists 
are also very much at sea. If the doctrines of Adam Smith 
had been followed as religiously as so many economists are 
always assuring us they have been, the social question 
would never have been raised at all. "The produce of 
labour," he declares, "constitutes the natural recompense of 
labcur." l Nevertheless most economists admit that he does 
not get anything like the produce of his labour, and is thus, 
according to Smith, robbed of it. Will in his "Political 
Economy " sets forth the famous wages-fund theory, 2 but he 
afterwards renounced it, and I do not find what theory he 
adopted. Cairnes and Fawcett, are, I think, the only sub- 
sequent economists who gave support to it, although I have 
elsewhere shown that Mr. Spencer still believes in it. Ricardo 
is the author of the celebrated "iron law." It is to the 
effect that, " the natural price of labour is that price which 
is necessary to enable the labourer to subsist;" 3 and it 
cannot rise above this, because if it does the labourers are 
encouraged to marry and increase their number, by which 
means it is brought down again even below subsistence 
wage, until the consequent starvation and disease thins 
them out again, when another rise takes place, and so the 
infernal round goes on. It was this brutal doctrine that 

1 " Inquiry," vol. 1, p. 9G. Of course Smith turned his back on this definition 
when he got, as it were, fairly into his stride, but this is one of the peculiarities 
of political economists. In his expositions his theory of wages is really not dis- 
tinguishable from Ricardo's. Nevertheless the definition is there, as I have 
quoted it, and it is all the more significant that Smith held that the value came 
from labour, so that, according to the definition, labour ought to receive the 
whole of the produce. 

- This theory is to the effect that wages are fixed by the ratio betwoen the 
number of labourers and the amount of capital devoted to the employment of 
labour, and that they constantly tend to the point of mere subsistence wages. 
Mill abandoned the theory on the representations made by W. T. Thornton in 
his work " On Labc.ur." 

8 "Principles," p. 85. 
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started the brilliant Lasalle on the crusade on which he 
converted Bismarck, and was followed by the whole body 
of German workmen. Germany lost in him, at the early 
age of 39, one of the most brilliant of her many brilliant 
sons. 

Sidgwick regards wages as the share of produce that 
remains after paying for the use of capital and land, 1 the 
rate being determined by the efficiency of labour, and by 
the demands made for capital, which I suppose means by 
supply and demand. Walker's views are somewhat similar: 
" Wages equal the whole product, minus rent, interest, and 
profits." 2 The rate is determined by competition, and he 
holds it to be an economical law that the rich must become 
richer, and the poor poorer, unless each fights tooth and 
nail for his own particular interests, which is, as I have 
striven to show, advising an unarmed mob to engage in a 
conflict with an armed army. Wealth is the weapon that 
must give the victory, unless the forces of the State range 
themselves with the mob. 

Bastiat has a great deal to say on the subject of wages, 
but all I can gather is that they took their rise in a desire 
for fixity, as compared to the fluctuating profits of a pro- 
prietor working for himself ; and on this desire the con- 
tinuance of the wage system must rest I do not find that 
he has any theory by which the rate is determined, unless 
it be supply and demand. De Laveleye holds that wages 
depend on contract, and that the normal rate must be " at 
least" subsistence wages. 3 Roscher that they depend on 
supply and demand, and that labour cannot be supplied 
below the cost of subsistence, and, conversely, that it would 
be difficult for wages to be maintained for long much above 
that cost. 4 This is the iron law again, though Roscher 
himself repudiates the term ; but he says that the higher 
wages can only be maintained on the condition that work- 

1 " Principles," p. 322. » " Political Economy," p. 284. 

s " Elements," p. 147. * " Principles," vol. 2, p. 42. 
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men do not increase their numbers, his law is exactly that 
of Eicardo. Roscher, however, differs from most economists 
in denying that wages are paid out of capital. Capital is 
only " the reservoir " out of which wages are drawn until 
the purchaser pays for the advance. 

Thus we see that the important question of wages is 
treated in fundamentally different ways by different econo- 
mists. Some hold that they cannot rise much above 
subsistence wages, though the standard of subsistence itself 
may rise. Under this theory, therefore, no workman could 
possibly ever become a capitalist, and, consequently, it is 
condemned by the logic of facts, for it is notorious that 
many workmen do become capitalists, and large capitalists 
too. And it is a curious fact that those who hold this 
theory are the first to preach thrift, whereby they belie their 
own theory, for there can be no such thing as thrift among 
those who cannot possibly save anything, and there cannot 
be saving if wages cannot be maintained above subsistence 
point. Others hold that wages must always be the results 
of fighting, not merely between two classes, but a general 
fight all round — every one for himself, and the devil take 
the hindmost. This agreeable view of society seems to find 
great favour, and does not appear to strike any of them 
with any deeper feeling than a somewhat subdued admira- 
tion. Some hold that wages are drawn from capital, others 
that they are not, but that capital only advances them until 
the produce is sold. The absurdity of the former theory is 
well shown by George, when he argues that if capital is 
accumulated labour, the assertion that wages are drawn 
from capital is equivalent to saying that labour cannot be 
employed until the results of labour are saved. 1 Mr. Rae 
in discussing Mr. George s arguments conveniently overlooks 
this absurdity, and to prove that wages are drawn from 
capital says that the privations endured after a devastating 
war arise from the destruction of capital, and the consequent 

1 "Progress and Proverty," p. 17. 
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fall in the rate of wages for want of it. 1 This is an entirely 
erroneous view of the matter. The privation arises partly 
from the destruction of that part of capital which consists 
of food and clothing, and partly from a large number of 
.hands being taken away from the tilling of the soil, and 
other productive purposes, in order to engage in the unpro- 
ductive labour of fighting. It is not because wages fall, but 
because food becomes scarce, that the people undergo 
privation?. Another cause is that heavy taxes, both direct 
and indirect, are imposed to meet the expenses of the war. 

I cannot but feel convinced that Mr. George's arguments 
as to the relations between wages and capital are absolutely 
unanswerable. Labour precedes wages ; every stroke is pro- 
ductive, and creates value ; it is not merely the finished 
article that has value, value is regularly created as the 
manufacture proceeds, but nothing is really finished until it 
reaches the ultimate consumer ; thus, cotton is not finished 
until it is made into clothing, nor corn until made into 
bread ; but at each stage of the process there is an increase 
of value. In like manner, a ship half finished, or a pick that 
the blacksmith has not done with, have exchangeable value, 
and every stroke that brings them nearer to completion 
gives them extra value ; but in every case the labour that 
created the value was given before the wages were paid for 
it. Take, he says, a manufacturer of cloth for instance ; 
make an inventory of his capital on Monday morning, it 
will consist of buildings, raw material, money in hand, and 
finished product in stock ; suppose that he neither buys nor 
sells during the week ; and then, after work has stopped on 
Saturday night, and wages have been paid, take a new in- 
ventory of his capital. The item of money will be less, also 
raw material, coal, &c, and a deduction must be made for 
the week's wear and tear ; but the item of finished products 
will be so largely increased that on the whole summing up 
the amount of his capital will be very much greater. 2 I 

1 " Contemporary Socialism," p. 445. * ' Trogress and Poverty,** chap. 3. 
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hold that this statement can by no process of reasoning be 
controverted. If the capital is not increased, then nothing 
can keep the manufacturer from bankruptcy, and it is not a 
chronic state of bankruptcy we have to deal with, but 
ordinary remunerative trade, without which no society 
could exist. But if capital is increased, then it is not 
merely untrue that wages are drawn from capital, but it is 
equally untrue that capital advances wages. On the 
contrary labour advances to capital. This, it will be seen, 
is Marx's theory of surplus value in another form. The 
labourer produces his wages in half his working time, the 
other half he works for his master ; thus he advances not 
only the amount of his own wages, but also a large amount 
of capital, or rather he advances the amount of his wages, 
and presents the capital. 

It is just the same with agricultural labour. Every 
furrow of the plough, and every stroke of the scythe, makes 
an increase in the capital of the farmer. It is said that the 
labourer cannot eat the furrow, therefore his food, at all 
events, is advanced by capital ; but this cannot be if capital 
is the accumulated produce of labour. The fallacy lies in 
assuming that food to be capital which is finally purchased 
to be consumed. Food is only capital so long as it is kept 
in stock for purposes of exchange ; it cannot be capital 
when the labourer has bought it, and is going to eat it. The 
labourer buys it with his wages, and it ceases to be " wealth 
used for purposes of production." If it is so included then 
labour itself must be included as capital. This is actually 
done by M'Culloch, 1 also by J. B. Say. Perversity like this 
makes the whole thing a mere farce, for if the boundary 
lines between capital and labour are not strictly maintained, 
no conclusions on politico-economical subjects can possibly 
be arrived at. It is nothing to the purpose to say that the 
labourer gets his food on credit ; he has its value, and would 

1 " Principles of Political Economy," p. 2, c. 2. 
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pay for it as he got it if his wages were paid daily instead 
of weekly. 

The view that the normal rate of wages cannot be main- 
tained above subsistence point, which is still held by large 
numbers of economists, is a tacit admission that labourers 
are slaves. It is a direct refutation of the doctrine that 
there is anything like freedom of contract between master 
and man. The freedom of the man is limited by the inex- 
orable law that he cannot get more than subsistence wages, 
according to the standard of subsistence of the day. Thus, 
like the slave, all he gets is food to keep him and his 
family alive. He gets no reward, no real wages, no re- 
muneration for his labour, but is merely permitted to live, 
or rather is kept alive so that his master may profit by his 
work. His position is exactly the same as though he bad 
been bought and sold at the hammer, and he can never by 
any possibility rise from it. And yet economists promul- 
gate this doctrine without a blush upon their faces. 

It is really a difficult matter to say which is the most 
brutal, this or the rival theory that wages can only be made 
to rise above subsistence point by means of continual 
fighting. There are no peaceful ways of raising them. 
Orthodox Political Economy has little or nothing to say on 
the subject of co-operation. Political Economy is built up 
on the assumption that all production can only be carried 
on by means of capital and labour, and they interpret this 
to mean employer and employe. Co-operation aims at 
getting rid of the employer, and if this were done, the whole 
structure which has been compiled with so much labour — 
oh, those dreary dismal piles of books ! — would fall to the 
ground. Consequently Political Economy, even as an art, 
cannot afford to do more than throw a patronising glance 
at co-operation, as an abnormal development of no great 
moment, and probably of no long endurance. To do more 
than this would be to abrogate the whole of its theories. 1 

1 Fawcett must be excepted from this animadversion. In reference to the 
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7. Rent. — The next important point in Political Economy 
in respect of which I wish to indicate the differences of 
opinion among the orthodox is the theory of rent. It is 
generally supposed that on this subject economists are all 
agreed, and that there is no difference of opinion whatever 
among them. Indeed, the Ricardian theory of rent is often 
described as a " mere truism." Rae so describes it. 1 This, 
however, is an error. Of the eight representative econo- 
mists I have chosen only Ricardo, Roscher, Walker, and 
Mill are pure Ricardians. Smith does not adopt it although 
it had been propounded in his own time by Dr. Anderson, 
who was its real author, and not Ricardo. He has no real 
law of rent, but simply says that it is just what the tenant 
can afford to pay, and is therefore determined by com- 
petition. 2 Every improvement in society he declares tends 
to raise it. 3 The Ricardian law is best stated by George : 
"The rent of land is determined by the excess of its produce 
over that which the same application can secure from the 
least productive land in use." 4 But Ricardo does more 
than lay down this law. He holds that the degree of 
fertility is the cause of all rent, and not merely determines 
its amount. Thus where there is abundance of fertile land 
there will be no rent ; it is only when these are all taken 
up, and less fertile lands are cultivated, that rent arises. 6 
De Laveleye does not agree with Ricardo, and denies that 
the degree of fertility determines more than the amount of 
the rent, and points to the only lands capable of cultivation 
in Egypt, the Nile deposits, which are all of uniform 

relations between wages and price, Professor Graham, in his "Social Problem,*' 
points out that a rise of 15 per cent, in wages would be covered by a rise in price 
of 5 per cent. Wages is not the only outlay, but is one with raw material and 
interest on capital invested, these three, broadly speaking, being near an equality. 
Thus a rise in each of 15 per cent, would be covered by a rise in price of 15 per 
cent. Therefore if wages are raised 15 per cent., raw material remaining the 
ame, and prices are raised 15 per cent, in consequence of the rise in wages, the 
result would be that interest on capital would be increased by 10 per cent. [See 
page 99.) This is a valuable contribution to economic knowledge, and accounts 
for many of the enormous fortunes that are made in manufacturing industries. 

1 "Contemporary Socialism," p. 452. a "Inquiry," vol. 1, p. 223. 

» p. 394, * lt Progress and Poverty," p. 118. 8 " Principles," p. 50. 
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fertility, and yet all yield a high rent. He maintains that 
all land that will yield a surplus over the cost of production 
must pay rent, whether the supply is limited or unlimited. 1 
This is certainly in accordance with the facts of experience. 
In the colonies there is any amount of fertile land to be 
obtained, but the colonial authorities are not sufficiently 
orthodox to let it for nothing. He also denies that the 
degree of fertility alone determines the amount of the rent 
actually paid, though it may determine the " natural rent." 
Many other circumstances may operate, as they do in other 
economical phenomena. Rent thus obeys the law that 
regulates value. Sidgwick so far differs with Ricardo as to 
declare that rent is not merely payment for the use of the 
indestructible powers of the soil ; it is partly interest on 
previous labour.* But Ricardo distinctly denies that this 
has anything to do with rent, it is a totally different thing. 
Rent refers to the natural powers of the soil alone, and the 
extra amount paid for improvements is not rent. Sidgwick 
however, agrees with Ricardo in so far as his law of deter- 
mination goes- But Bastiat turns his back on all of them. 
He declares that there is no such thing as rent at all The 
powers of nature are gratuitous and are not paid for in any 
way at all What is called rent is simply the interest on 
capital previously laid out, and is not in any sense payment 
for the use of the powers of the soil.' He comes to this 
decision by a curious oversight. He says that when people 
talk of land attaining an exaggerated value they forget the 
immense amount of labour it has absorbed. But it is 
Bastiat who forgets that the crops taken off pay for the 
labour year after year. Bastiat considers that this fact 
— that there is not a field in the country worth what it 
C0 3t — " frees landed property from the slightest taint of in- 
justice." 4 But if the amount it has produced be added to 
its worth, the balance will be the other way. Carey also 
denies the existence of rent, and asserts, in opposition to 

i " Klementa," p. 136. * ' ' Principles," p. 303. 

» " Harmonies," vol. 1, chap. 9. * p. 258. 
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Ricardo, that it is always the light lands on the hills that 
are cultivated before the rich alluvial bottoms. This is 
certainly the case in Africa, where the Kaffir's meallie 
gardens are much more often on the hill slopes than in the 
valleys. 1 

It will thus be seen that there is by no means a general 
consensus of opinion on the subject of rent among orthodox 
economists. But it does not seem to me that any of them 
are correct in their theories, taken altogether. It is a ne- 
cessity of the Ricardian doctrine that rent is not an item 
in the cost of production. Because if rent is merely the 
surplus over the cost of production on the most unfertile 
lands, it cannot be a part of the cost of production. It 
must all be paid by the consumer, as the value of, say, corn, 
must be determined by what it cost to produce on the un- 
fertile lands which pay no rent. Thus, if rent were 
remitted it would be merely a gift to the farmer, and would 
not lower the price of corn at all. But here we are con- 
fronted by a tremendous contradiction. Value in exchange, 
says Mill, is what a commodity can be exchanged for in the 
market, or, in other words, what the consumer will give for 
it ; value is in proportion to cost of production ; rent is 
not an item in the cost of production, ergo — What ? Why, 
declares Mill, rent is paid by the consumer ! But he has 

1 An Edinburgh Reviewer (Jan. 1S80), in an article devoted i*artly to the 
laudation of Sir H. Maine's "Popular Government " and partly to blackguarding 
Mr. Chamberlain (I use the word advisedly, for there is no argument whatever 
in the attacks), condemns the Idsh Land Act on the ground that it offends 
against the canons of Political Economy, the canon in question being laid down 
as follows : " Rent is simply the interest paid by the tenant on the capital of the 
landlord sunk in the land which he borrows and occupies. It rises and falls by 
the ordinary laws of supply and demand." Nothing could prove more effectually 
the truth of my assertion that Political Economy is just what every one chooses 
to say it is than this assertion of the Edinburgh Reviewer. Among aU the 
hundreds of economists, Bastiat is the only one who holds the view here put for 
ward as the accepted dictum of Political Economy, and even his own translator 
who introduced the work to England was on this particular point obliged to go 
out of his way to condemn it. The Edinburgh Reviewer has evidently learnt 
how easy it is to impose on the ignorant, for large numbers of papers echoed his 
words, and were loud in praise of his wisdom, £.</., the sapient London Corres- 
pondent and the editor of the Western Morning Nacs. 
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already said that what the consumer pays is in proportion 
to cost of production ; how then can it be said that rent is 
not an item in the cost of production if the consumer pays 
it ? The whole thing appears to me the mast flagrant case 
of contradiction in all Political Economy, which is saying 
a great deal. If value in exchange is what the consumer 
pays, and if value is in proportion to cost of production, and 
if the consumer pays the rent, then, by the very hypothesis, 
the rent must be an element in the cost of production. If 
it is not, then one or the other of the premises must be 
false. I hold that they are none entirely false. The falsity 
lies in the denial that rent is an element in the cost of 
production. It is merely another instance of that vicious 
arguing in a circle to which economists are so prone. When 
it is said that rent does not cause prices, but is caused by 
them, all that is affirmed is that, given a long established 
system under which all land is rented, the remission of rent 
in one or two instances will not affect general prices. This, 
of course, goes without saying. But if rent were remitted 
in ten per cent, of the cases in which it occurred, prices 
would most certainly be lowered, unless the farmers con- 
cerned formed a ring and agreed to keep up the old prices. 
If there were no rent at all, that is to say, if all the land 
in the country were devoted to cultivation, as it would un- 
doubtedly be under those circumstances, it is altogether 
idle to say that prices would not be lowered all round. 
There would be general amelioration by the surplus being 
divided between the farmer, the labourer, and the consumer. 
Of course some farmers would make more profits than 
others, but prices would not be determined in the way the 
Ricardian theory suggests, because there is enough fertile 
land in the country to feed the population easily. The 
Ricardian law can be thus nothing more than a mere his- 
torical statement that the remission of rent has never yet 
reduced prices, but as a universal principle it falls to the 
ground. 
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And can it be said that as a retrospective statement 
it can be sustained ? What do we mean when we say 
that a farmer has become a bankrupt ? Do we not mean 
that his expenses are too great to enable him to produce 
profitably ? What are his expenses, but the amount he 
spends in producing ? Wages and rent are alike spent in 
producing, because the farmer's occupation is production, 
and all his incomings and outgoings have reference to pro- 
duction. To say that rent is not an element in the cost of 
production, is to say that it is not an element in his business 
at all. Ask him. If rent were determined by prices, there 
never could be any bad times for farmers at all, except in 
exceptional cases when crops were destroyed by drought 
or flood, or stock by disease. It is not conceivable that the 
price of the produce of a farm could, as a general thing, be 
less than the amount paid for wagea There have been good 
harvests in England for several years, but we are told that 
farming does not pay. Why ? Because rents are too high 
to allow production to be profitable with present pricea 
Most farms are let for a term of years at a fixed rental, 
and if it should happen that within these years there should 
bo a heavy fall in price the farmer loses, because his ex- 
penses exceed his receipts, in other words, costs of produc- 
tion exceed what he gets for produce. And yet we are 
assured that rent is not one of these costs ! Of course the 
landlord may remit rent in bad times, even when he has 
grantsd long leases, but where is the landlord who would 
do so except under compulsion ? If the orthodox theory 
of rent were a correct one, the Irish Land Act would not 
merely never have been passed, but would never have been 
thought of, for the need of it could never by any possibility 
have arisen. I assert, therefore, that rent is the chief 
element in the cost of production, and if there were no rent 
at all, farmers, labourers, and consumers would alike profit 
To assert that under such circumstances the farmer alone 
would profit is to fly in the face of the most ordinary 
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reason. It would be so in isolated cases, where private rent 
was an establised system, but not if there were a reduction 
in a large number of instances. 

The corollary from these considerations, is, that even 
under a system of private ownership all rent should 
be fixed by the State, on a basis of determination that 
would give the benefit of fertile lands over unfertile 
lands neither entirely to the owner nor the farmer, 
but to the consumer. Rent based on a valuation at so 
much per £10 value, and a graduated income tax would 
meet these requirements. 1 I certainly cannot agree with 
George's conclusions on the subject of rent, except in so far 
as that it ought to be appropriated by the State. It is the 
weakest part of his book, and has undoubtedly laid him 
open to criticism. It is true as I have endeavoured to show, 
that rent largely determines wages, but I do not think it has 
the same power over interest. The power of capital is 
becoming quite as great as that of land, and it is a moot 
point whether rent determines interest, or interest rent. 
The criticisms with which he has been met are, however, 
altogether beside the mark. Thus, when Mr. Rae, in his 
superior way, assures Mr. George that however applicable 
his theories may be to California, where there " is plenty 
of good land," they have no application to tbis country, 
where all the good land is taken up, he does not touch the 
matter. The land is certainly taken up, but not for pro- 
ductive purposes ; it is taken up for parks, which makes 
all the difference. 

i It has been said that a graduated income-tax would cripple industry, by 
earning farmers, at all events, to employ fewer hands. But clearly it would 
have the exact opposite effect. There is more rivalry among farmers than among 
any other class, because they can see and criticise each other's work, and conse 
quently nearly every farmer takes a pride in doing his best. With a graduated 
income-tax a farmer would argue : " Well, if I manage to screw more out of my 
hands the tax-collector will get it, so I will employ more hands, and pay them 
well, and manure well, and thus make my farm the best in the parish. I can 
have that satisfaction at all events." It is also said that many producers would 
give up producing. No doubt ; but there would be plenty more to take their 
place. It would be only replacing the selfish lazy producers by more enterprising 
•and energetic ones. 
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Finally, then, I hold, with Adam Smith, that, other 
things remaining the same, every improvement in society 
under present organisation has a tendency to increase 
rent, and that it is not determined by the margin of 
cultivation, but by competition, by individual ideas, and by 
custom. Rent is just what a landlord can manage to screw 
out of an intending tenant. If the same piece of land could 
be bargained for simultaneously by two landlords and two 
intending tenants, the chances are a hundred to one against 
the same rent being fixed upon by both sets of bargainers. 
To assert as much is to assert that there is a fixed natural 
price for everything, and that this price is ticketed up so 
that all can see it. I have known a horse sold for widely 
different prices three times on the^ same day, and the same 
uncertainty must attach to all kinds of bargaining. If rent 
were so easily determinable as the Ricardian theory presup- 
poses it to be, there could be no uncertainty as to the value 
of land ; but as a matter of f acf it varies as much as any 
other exchangeable commodity. The very fertility of the 
land is a matter of opinion, and varies under different 
systems of farming, and different rotations of crops. The 
fallacy of the Ricardian theory is that it supposes that the 
amount of rent to be paid is settled after the crops have 
been gathered, and a balance of profit and loss struck ; 
whereas it is settled before. To call that rent w r hich re- 
mains after wages and interest have been paid, is to put an 
arbitrary meaning on the word. The actual rent paid may 
be very much less than the surplus, or it may be very much 
greater. If it ought to be exactly the same, then Political 
Economy belies its own teachings, and asserts that rent 
should not be left to free contract, but is always determined 
without any reference to the landlord. Thus the orthodox 
theory of rent is an absurd farrago of contradictions. 

The Ricardian theory is not generally supposed to apply 
to other than agricultural and pastoral land, but George 
applies it to all kinds of rent, even the rent of machines. 
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This is clearly absurd. If there could be a doubt as to the 
former being decided by competition and individual judg- 
ment, there can be no question about the rent of town 
lands. Speculators often rent land merely to sublet it f 
their judgment being that more can be obtained for it than 
the landlords' estimate. However the matter is so self- 
evident that it need not be discussed. 

8. Malthusianism. — It is perhaps on the subject of Mal- 
thusianism that political economists are more agreed than 
on any other. Of the eight I have chosen, Bastiat alone 
gives any opposition to it, and his is not very pronounced. 
And yet in my opinion there is no theory within the 
domain of Political Economy more open to adverse criticism. 
If taken merely as a historical statement that in the past 
population has increased at a greater ratio than food, and 
that the equality has been struck by means of famines and 
wars, it could be accepted with a few reservations. But 
when Malthusianism is preached as a general and inexor- 
able principle that must be considered in discussing all 
social schemes, then it is time to inquire into its scientific 
value. Such an inquiry will at once disclose the superficial 
character of the theory. It is emphatically a theory that 
can only be maintained by those who see no more than the 
surface of things, and who are unable to recognise the 
essential relations which exist between all phenomena. If 
food and its production were something unconnected with 
man, and if fecundity were something unconnected with 
man's volitions, then the Malthusian theory might have 
some validity. But as the point of the matter is that these 
things are so connected, it is absolutely worthless. I 
offer the following reasons why Malthusianism cannot be 
accepted : 

1. The world is not yet sufficiently populated to offer 
any reliable data in the matter. Belgium, with a popula- 
tion of 450 to the square mile, and in spite of a very 
infertile soil, is enabled to export large quantities of food 
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But America, north and south ; Africa, and Australasia — 
two-thirds of the entire globe, and including most of the 
richest portions of it — have not probably more than five to 
the square mile, and while this remains so it is altogether 
premature to discuss the possibility, or otherwise, of feed- 
ing the world's population. 

2. The stores of food which the world possesses axe at 
present wasted, instead of being scientifically collected and 
fostered. The immense stores of fish in the ocean are 
practically untouched ; there is enough fish round the New 
Zealand coast alone to feed millions of people. Not a 
thousandth part even of the cultivated fruits of the world 
are utilised ; in America, Africa, and Australasia one can 
wade ankle deep through hundreds upon hundreds of acres 
of peach stones, the fruit having been allowed to fall and 
rot. The wild animals of the world have all been wasted ; 
twenty years ago I have stood on an eminence in the 
Transvaal plains, and seen the country as far as the eye 
could reach so thick with wildebrestes — the gnu, a small 
kind of bison — that a sheep-dog could be sent for miles 
over their backs. They are nearly all gone now, but not an 
ounce weight in a dozen was ever eaten. Africa at this 
moment has billions of tons of splendid meat that is 
destined to rot on the plains, and in the forests. 

3. The area of the globe now devoted to the production 
of food is absolutely infinitesimal compared to that which 
is fitted for it. The amount of wheat land now lying idle 
in Europe alone, in the hands of selfish and idle aristocra- 
cies, is enormous, while the food producing lands of 
America, Africa, and Australia are incalculable. Africa 
alone could produce enough maize to feed the present 
population of the globe over and over again. These three 
countries could produce food in the shape of meat, wheat, 
maize, sorghum, rice, potatoes, dates, bananas, breadfruit, 
cocoa nuts and other kinds of grain, fruit, and roots in 
practically unlimited quantities. 
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4. The application of science to agriculture is as yet in 
such a crude state that possibilities of increase in produc- 
tion are matters of pure speculation, and no arbitrary 
limit can be set. Virgin land in New Zealand and Mani- 
toba has been known to produce eighty bushels of wheat 
to the acre, and if Major Hallet's system were applied to 
this land the result would be marvellous. 1 But still more 
marvellous would be the results of the same system applied 
to the cultivation of sorghum. If the effect of the system 
were the same on sorghum as it is on wheat, a single square 
of this grain — 640 acres — would feed 250,000 people. 
When science is applied to agriculture, the Malthusian 
dogma of the arithmetical progression in the increase of 
the production of food is seen to be absurd. 

5. As intelligence increases animal instincts and pro- 
pensities decrease. 2 

6. Civilisation, by exciting mental activit} r , increases the 
intelligence, and reduces the animal instincts, and thus 
diminishes fecundity. It is a notorious fact that it is 
among the most ignorant and stupid people that the 
greatest fecundity exists ; witness the Irish peasants, and 
the agricultural labourers. Intellectual people rarely have 
large families, though of course there are exceptions. If 
Malthusianism were true the House of Lords, the members 
of which have a positive interest in keeping up a regular 
descent, would consist largely of descendants of the original 
peers, whereas at least two thirds have been created in the 
present century, the majority of the older families having 
died out. So also have the families of roost of the intel- 

1 An account of Mr. Hallet's experiments will be found in W. R. Greg'i 
"Enigmas of Life," article, "Malthas Notwithstanding." Later experiments 
have been made, giving even more surprising results, but I have not been able to 
obtain the particulars. Among Mr. Hallet's results as given by Mr. Qreg are 
the raising the produce to 150 bushels to the acre ; raising the number of ears on 
a plant from ten to eighty ; the number of grains on an ear from fifty to one 
hundred and fifty, and the total yield from the seed from one hundred fold to 
three thousand fold ! 

8 See the argument on this point in Spencer's "Principles of Biology." 
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lectual giants of the past. But in remote districts of 
Ireland, Wales and Scotland, and in the extreme west of 
Cornwall, where the activities of civilisation have not 
reached, or have only recently reached, descendants of the 
same families people the villages as inhabited them 
hundreds of years ago. This can be proved in respect of 
Cornwall by the Domesday Book. 

7. It is a tendency of the age to assimilate woman to 
man, and thus to destroy the mutual attraction which 
exists between man and woman. This is seen in every 
vocation of life, women everywhere filling positions pre- 
viously considered as fitted only for men. Women are 
becoming positivised. Hitherto they have been negative, 
now they are becoming, like man, positive. There can be 
no mutual attraction between two positives. 

8. The occupation of land tends to enlarge and strengthen 
the intellectual faculties, and thereby to limit fecundity. 
This is really the most important point. In countries 
where the majority of the population are either owners or 
occupiers of land, as France and Belgium, the population is 
almost stationary. The management of a few acres of land 
would transform our agricultural labourers from working 
machines to thinking machines. Their minds would be in 
a state of continual activity. Crops, their succession, 
methods of application of proper manure, management of 
the cows and pigs, state of the markets, &c, would engage 
their unceasing attention. Moreover there would be im- 
parted to them a sense of dignity and responsibility which 
could not but have the happiest effect, and which would be 
manifested in the amendment of their moral character, 
leading them to exercise restraint in the gratification of 
their inferior desires. And this would act and react upon 
those around them to an extent little dreamt of by those 
who do not go beneath the surface, and have consequently 
no perception of the power of example, and of the magne- 
tism of morality. It would of course be too much to 
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expect that the influence would be immediate, but if 
England had a few million owners and occupiers of land, a 
different stamp of man to the ordinary agricultural labourer 
of to-day would be produced, marked especially by dimin- 
ished fertility. It might be said that the experience of the 
colonies partly disproves this. Colonists, however, do not 
breed such large families as English and Irish peasants, but 
the native born population increase because the death-rate 
is much lower. 

9. Finally fecundity is a matter. of pure volition. The 
prudery with which people who know this perfectly well 
make believe not to know it, is too childish and ridiculous 
to be treated seriously. 

I am not therefore in favour of that New Malthusianism 
which many well-meaning people are preaching to the 
working classes as the one cure for all their troubles. No 
doubt there are special cases when artificial checks to 
fecundity are of the greatest service, but to lay them down 
as a general principle for the cure of poverty is to begin at 
the wrong end of the problem, and to consolidate the very 
system that is the cause of all poverty. If I did not happen 
to know the contrary, I should have imagined that the 
sponsors of the Neo-Malthusian movement were actually 
in the service and pay of the landowners and capitalists, for 
by no other means could they do the latter so much good 

9. Supply and Demand. 

I can devote but a few words to this point in Political 
Economy, which has already been dealt with incidentally. 
The orthodox doctrine is that prices are regulated by the 
equation between supply and demand, and that price rises 
when demand rises or supply falls, and falls when demand 
falls, or supply risea If this were true, buyers would have 
to know both the amount of the whole stock in the markets 
of the kingdom, and the degree of intensity in the demand 
also in the whole kingdom, a knowledge, the supposition of 
which is absurd. As a matter of fact, prices in nearly all 
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retail businesses, even in many open markets, are fixed long, 
sometimes months, or even years, before any sale is effected. 
It is nonsense to say that the shopkeeper knows what the 
demand is going to be, nor can he have any possible know- 
ledge of what the supply is. Prices for the very same 
article often differ widely in the veiy same street. As 
Thornton shows, the dogma that prices are determined by 
the equation between supply and demand presupposes that 
shopkeepers sell for what they can get. 1 Where is the 
shopkeeper that does this ? Nearly all dealers act on the 
principle, take it or leave it. And yet, the dealer's stock is 
nearly always far greater than the present demand at his 
reserved price. He sells what he can at his own price, and 
lets the rest rot, or gives it away. Butchers, and other 
dealers keep prices up by means of rings, let the supply be 
ever so great. I think these few words are enough to 
convince any reasonable man that it is only in unreserved 
auction sales that price is determined by the equation 
between supply and demand. As a practical proof of the 
falsity of the orthodox theory, I have before me a parcel of 
patterns of dress materials f roin the Bradford Manufacturing 
Company, on some of which I find the following intimation : 
u In consequence of a large increase in the demand for this 
article, we are enabled to reduce the price to — " Thus the 
practical trader belies the dogmatism of the closet philoso- 
pher, who assures him he ought to raise it, not to reduce it 
What does determine price is partly competition, and 
partly the individual estimate of utility. Thornton says 
the former alone, but herein he is as much at fault as the 
economist he attacks, unless he includes as competition the 
struggle between a single seller and a single buyer, as well 
as that between several buyers. In cases of bargaining 
between a holder and a would-be buyer, the ultimate price 
is clearly determined by the estimate the buyer may form 
of the utility of the article to him. 

1 " On Labour," p. 52. 
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10. Laisser Faire. 

I have already dealt at some length on this point in other 
chapters, and would here merely add that the later econo- 
mists by no means attach so much importance to it as was 
wont to be done by the earlier teachers. I have shown 
that Sidgwick and Jevons completely reject it, and Walker 
agrees with Cairnes that it fails as a scientific system. 1 
Many others might be named, who give it but a very 
guarded adhesion. Too little attention has been paid to 
that school of German economists, of whom List was the 
father. 1 It is impossible to agree with List's conclusion 
that protection is the one way to make a nation prosperous ; 
nevertheless, his arguments in favour of a national economy 
are well worthy of note, and would have very great weight 
were they not overborne by ethical considerations. 2 There 
can be no possible doubt of the truth of his contention, that 
a people devoted to the production of raw material will 
never be so intelligent and enterprising as one which also 
engages in manufactures, so that the establishment of these, 
by any means that does not lead to a war, or to national 
animosities, or to the impoverishment of the people by 
raising prices, must be not only legitimate, but essential. 
I cannot myself see how protection can do this. If a country 
contains within itself all that is needed to produce both 
raw material and manufactures, the latter will surely grow 
of themselves, and the utmost protection could do, would 
be to hasten their advent, at the cost, in the meantime, of 
dear goods to the people, and a possible war with some 
other state. On the other hand, if a country does not 
contain all that is needed for the production of raw material 
and manufactures, the attempt to supply it by means of 
protection is like the attempt to grow tropical produce in 
the arctic regions. The produce may be grown by means 
of elaborate and expensive systems of coddling, but the 

i " Political Economy ," p. 286. 

3 See F. List, " The National System of Political Economy," chap. 15. 
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results will be twice as dear, and not half so good as if 
imported. A country without coal or iron, or with them 
only in small quantities, can never be made a manufacturing 
country, unless it can obtain these from neighbouring states 
as cheaply as though it had them itself. Nor will any 
system of protection make raw material grow where it 
won't grow. Duties on raw material means monopoly for 
the landowners ; duties on manufactures means monopoly 
for the capitalists. In both cases, the body of the people 
suffer, and this general suffering is in no degree compensated 
by the employment which is given to a small body of 
artisans. With regard to lamer f aire as applied to internal 
economy, I have, elsewhere, sufficiently shown the folly 
of it. 

There are other points in Political Economy, notably 
interest and taxation, on which I should like to touch, but 
as this book is intended for something more than a mere 
treatise on that cult I must refrain. I think I have fulfilled 
my purpose of showing that on the points of what Political 
Economy deals with ; What is its method of investigation ; 
Whether is it a Science or an Art ; Wealth, Capital, Value, 
Wages, Rent, Supply and Demand ; Malthusianism ; Laisser 
/aire — all the important points contained in it; — economists 
are completely at variance with each other, so that it is 
utterly impossible to say what is Political Economy,and what 
is not. And I think I have shown that even where they are 
most agreed their theories are in defiance of common sense 
and experience. The matter would be one of no great im- 
portance, were it not that whenever the privileges of land 
and capital seemed to be in danger of curtailment, legislators 
and newspaper writers immediately raise the cry that the 
principles of Political Economy forbade the proposed 
measure. It has thus been raised into a fetich, and people 
who have not time to go into the matter, and learn the 
rights of it, have been forced to accept it as such. I have 
myself over and over again challenged newspaper writers 
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and platform orators, when they conjured with the words 
to explain what they meant ; but I have never had a word 
in reply. They were all wise in their generation, and knew 
well that the bare words carried far more power than any 
explanation of the principles supposed to bo conveyed by 
them could possibly do. A government in this country 
which allowed itself to be influenced by any supposed 
principle, or principles, of abstract Political Economy is a 
public calamity, which every one who has the welfare of the 
State and its citizens at heart should resist. Until the 
country is purged of the baneful influence of the empty 
words it is hopeless to expect justice to rule in the councils, 
or harmony to prevail in the intercommunications of in- 
dividuals. It has sapped the public honesty, and made 
every man a thief; it has deadened the public conscience 
and made every man a brute ; it has dried up the springs 
of sympathy, implanted in the breast of each the curse of 
greed, and built up an organisation of society in which the 
bloated millionaire, proud in his sin, stands at one end, 
and the starving wretch, shivering in rags, and abased in his 
innocence, at the other ; it has made gold of more account 
than the immortal soul, and silver more sacred than the 
human body; it is the enemy of all that can be called 
religious, and the friend of all that is materialistic; it 
laughs pity to scorn, and cries in the streets, Great is 
Mammon, the god of the English. With smug affectation 
of virtue it fraternises with religion and thunders the terrors 
of hell at the wretch who purloins a sixpence to keep body 
and soul together, and applauds the magnificent thief who 
uses the power of his capital to defraud the poor of half the 
value of what they buy for their necessities. Crime with it 
is only crime when it is petty, great crimes are clever 
strokes of business — nay, worse, it is only the poor and help- 
less who can commit crimes. It condemns a man to penal 
servitude for seven years for sending a begging letter to a 
, prince to keep his wife and children from the grave, and a 
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" gentleman " who knew titled people to a month's impris- 
onment without hard labour for criminally assaulting a 
child. 1 It leaves the poor and helpless to starve in fever- 
dens, and denounces any attempt at ameliorating their pos- 
itions by poor laws, or by compelling landlords to improve 
their dwelling places, or grant them land to live on, while 
it encourages the wealthy to extort the utmost usury that 
can be squeezed out of their misery. It is the one defender 
of all inequalities, the apologist for excessive wealth, and 
the justifier of excessive poverty — nay, more, it is the 
creator of these. Poverty is its child, and starvation and 
disease its offspring. Cut it down, why cumbereth it the 
ground ? 2 

1 These cases were both reported on Jan. 18, 1880, and are direct results of 
that blind worship of wealth and position which Political Economy has been the 
chief agent in bringing about. 

8 " I venture to maintain that Political Economy is not a body of natural laws 
in the true sense, or of universal and immutable truths, but an assemblage of 
speculations and doctrines which are the result of a particular history, coloured 
even by the history and character of its chief writers ; that so far from being of no 
country and unchangeable from age to age, it has varied much in different ages 
and countries, and even with different expositors in the same age and country ; 
that, in fact, its expositors, since the time of Adam Smith, are substantially div- 
isible into two schools following opposite methods ; and that the method of one 
of them, of which the fundamental conception is that their political economy is 
an ascertained body of laws of nature, is an offshoot of the ancient fiction of a 
Code of Nature, and a natural order of things, in a form given to that fiction in 
modern times, by theology on the one hand, and a revolt against the tyranny of 
the folly and inequality of suoh human codes as the world had known on the 
other." Professor Cliff e-Leslie, Essays, p. 148. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

SOCIALISM AND THE SOCIAL QUESTION. 

THE doctrines of Socialism as distinguished from those 
of Political Economy are very much misunderstood by 
those who are most ready to condemn them. It must be 
admitted, however, that the apparent misunderstanding is 
as often as not wilful misrepresentation. It is impossible, 
for instance, that anyone who has given half-an-hour's atten- 
tion to the subject could profess seriously to believe that 
Socialism was synonymous with bloodshed and rapine. All 
the great socialist leaders have been men of the greatest 
gentleness of character, humaneness of disposition, and 
sympathetic philanthropy ; humanitarianism and Socialism 
are almost convertible terms. There is no need to refer to 
the early founders of Christianity, or to the early Christian 
fathers, who were all socialists, nor to the older socialists 
like Sir Thomas Moore, Bacon, and others ; it is with the 
Socialism of our own and recent times that we are con- 
cerned. Robert Owen was one of the most amiable and 
tenderhearted of men that ever existed, and had he lived 
in earlier times would assuredly have been canonised ; St 
Simon was little less amiable and benevolent; Charles 
Fourier is repeatedly referred to as a man whose soul 
breathed harmony and sublimity ; Proudhon, the father of 
the saying that property is robbery, was no less humane ; 
and even Louis Blane has had no whisper against his 
character on these grounds. In Germany the progenitor of 
modern German Socialism, the elder Fichte, was acknow- 
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ledged even by liis orthodox opponents to be one of the most 
Christlike men that ever trod earth, and no one can read 
the works of Hegel, the philosophical teacher of all con- 
temporary Socialism, without being carried away by the 
extraordinary beauty of his sentiments. Lassalle was the 
soul of honour, and shrank instinctively from any un- 
worthy deed ; Mario was a soft-hearted professor, who gave 
up a promising career on hearing a tale of misery from an 
artisan in order to do what he could with his pen to remove 
the like from others in similar positions ; and even the cold 
Marx cannot be accused of a disregard of human life. With 
leaders like these it is an outrage on common decency to 
associate Socialism with bloodshed and rapine. That there 
have been bloody and dastardly crimes committed in the 
name of Socialism is undoubted, but of what system cannot 
the like be said ? Christianity was established in Europe 
on an ocean of blood ; Protestantism would never have 
been founded in England but for the aid of the sword and 
the stake. Political Economy has drenched the world with 
blood. All the dread horrors of the East Indian Company, 
of the early days of the colonies, of the Chinese, Afghanistan, 
Zulu, Egyptian, Tonquin, Soudan, and Burmese wars were 
committed in the sacred names of trade and capital. For 
one drop of blood shed by Socialism Political Economy has 
poured forth a million. It is the most despicable hypocrisy 
to call bloodshed when committed for social or political 
causes in one's own country a crime, and when committed 
against a helpless foreign people in the name of capital a 
meritorious deed. In both cases the act is a dastardly 
cowardly and brutal one, and cannot be condoned or ex- 
cused by any who have the interests of humanity at heart, 
or who wish to raise the status and condition of their 
fellows ; but they who applaud the one have no right to 
condemn the other. 

What has led to the association is the mistake of taking 
Nihilism to be a form of Socialism. This is an invention of 
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the enemy, deliberate I am afraid. All those who take 
upon themselves to write a book in condemnation of 
Socialism devote a large proportion of it to parading and 
denouncing the doctrines of Nihilism. By this dodge they 
lend people to believe that Nihilism and Socialism are 
synonymous terms, and consequently Socialism comes in for 
the same righteous indignation that is properly directed 
against Nihilism. Now it cannot be too soon understood, 
nor too strongly insisted on, that Nihilism and Socialism 
stand at two opposite poles. They are the realisation of 
two exactly opposite ideas, and are mutually destructive of 
each other. The Nihilist is for no Government at all ; the 
Socialist is for Government in everything. Thus to 
associate the two together is infinitely more absurd than to 
associate ultra Toryism and ultra Radicalism as forms of 
the same idea. If Nihilism gains the day, Socialism is for 
ever crushed ; and if Socialism gains the day, Nihilism is 
an impossibility. 1 

Mr. Hyndman calls Nihilism " Individualism run mad ;" 
but it is no such thing. It is the logical outcome of 
Individualism in its sober senses, in so far as such a system 
can be said to have any sober senses. It is the necessary 
offspring of Individualism ; the legitimate child of Folitica) 
Economy. Russian Nihilism is in its inception nothing 
more nor less than a cry for liberty, as against authority 
But as the forces of authority are in Russia stronger than 
they have been in any other country, they have resisted 
the cry, which has consequently, as all suppressed aspira- 
tions must, grown wilder and wilder in its intensity, and 
instead of being satisfied with accepting the measure of 
liberty accorded in those countries where Individualism 
and Political Economy have gained the day, it demands 

1 The Spectator, on Feb. 13, wrote, " It was a crowd of which the core wai 
Socialist, and which went in knowingly for destruction." These two statements 
destroy each other. Socialism is constructive, not destructive ; evoluntionary, 
not revolutionary. It is Individualism, Nihilism, or Anarchism that is destruc- 
tive. To call rioters socialists is a contradiction in terms. 

Q 
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universal liberty, and instead of the restrictions to the 
sphere of government established in those countries, it 
demands the abolition of all government. But if its de- 
mands in the earlier days of the cry had been complied 
with, the later ones would only have arisen gradually, as 
they are arising in England, teste Mr. Auberon Herbert. It 
cannot be too energetically insisted, that Individualism 
leads directly to Nihilism. The political economists laid its 
foundation, Mr. Herbert Spencer and his school raised the 
superstructure, and now Mr. Auberon Herbert has made 
the final advance towards the abolition of all government, 
and his position and that of many other Individualists is 
exactly that of the Nihilism of the philosophical section of 
the Nihilists. If the Russian Nihilists are more eager 
than their English confreres, and in a greater hurry to 
realise their aspirations, it is only because the conditions 
under which they live are more exasperating. Given the 
same conditions and English Nihilists would very soon be 
led to adopt the same methods as the Russian. The one 
distinction between English and Russian Nihilists is one 
that does not amount to a difference in kind or in degree, 
but is simply an accident arising from the different con- 
ditions of the two countries. English Nihilism is promul- 
gated in the interests of the haves ; Russian in the interests 
of the have-nots. English Nihilists preach the abolition of 
government, because they believe that thereby the positions 
of property and wealth would be secured and strengthened ; 
Russian Nihilists do the same because they believe 
that thereby the position of the poor will be bettered. 
Both classes as a body are animated by an intense desire 
to do as they like, and follow their own interests in their 
own way regardless of what misery they may bring upon 
others ; and if the result of the English system is to bring 
misery to the poor, and that of the Russian to bring 
misery to the rich, it requires a greater prophet and seer 
than any of our self-constituted moralists can claim to be 
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to decide which, on these grounds, is the more open to 
condemnation. Indeed, in one respect, the lesser inquity is 
obviously with the Russian school, for many of its leaders 
are men and women who have no cause, in their own 
personal interests, to move a finger, or utter a word, in the 
matter, but who do so because their hearts are stirred with 
sympathy for the sufferings of their less fortunate brethren ; 
whereas the leaders of the English school are, for the most 
part, those who are personally interested in conserving and 
increasing the power of wealth. 

The English Nihilists are certainly wiser in their gene- 
ration than the Russian. Abolition of Government never 
can mean anything else than government by wealth. The 
power of wealth is such that no possible force can resist it, 
except that combination of units which we infer when we 
speak of the State. Every restriction in the power of 
Government must, in the nature of things, lead to an 
extension of the power and privileges of wealth. No pos- 
sible contrivance can prevent this result. Wealth, if left 
to itself, has no natural tendency to distribute itself; its 
tendency is quite the other way. It is like mercury, 
the largest portion absorbs all smaller portions that come 
into contact with it. It is not segregative, but cohesive. 
Remove the restrictions upon its free movements, and it is 
an observed order of nature for it to fly to its kind. Every 
fact of observation in every country of the globe attests the 
truth of this. And as it includes all material forces and all 
material agents, it must of necessity be the greatest of all 
powers, indeed the only power if not opposed by the greater 
force of human intelligence and human labour united in the 
State. And being thus, in the event of the abolition of 
government, the sole remaining power, it cannot do other- 
wise than use its power. But wealth has no sympathies of 
its own ; it is material, and of itself cares not if the world 
is a huge holocaust. Nor does its possession impart 
sympathy ; on the contrary, it is a notorious fact that it 
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tends to harden the heart. Very few wealthy persons are 
charitable in the real sense of the word. They may sub- 
scribe largely to churches, and other institutions that keep 
up the " respectability " of the country ; and also to memo- 
rials to those who, like General Gordon, have helped to 
strengthen the institutions in which they are interested. 
They may also give Christmas doles, and small subscriptions 
to a few hospitals and the like, and if they are politicians 
with seats in Parliament to nurse, large ones to local 
charities ; but here the list ends, always excepting special 
occasions of great urgency. 1 It is among the poor that 
charity and sympathy are to be found. Many an artisan 
and clerk, or poor tradesman, whose entire earnings do not 
exceed £150 a year, spends a guinea or more in charity 
every year. Has anyone ever realised what this would 
mean to a rich man? It must mean nearly his entire 
surplus, after paying for the actual necessaries of life. Are 
there many people with £1,000 a year who spend £500 in 
charity, or with £10,000 who spend £9,000? Is there a 
single soul in the world who spends £100,000 a year in 
charity ? And yet there are thousands who could afford to 
do so. Wealth, then, will never use its power for the 
amelioration of poverty and suffering, but always for its 
own aggrandisement, and for the selfish pleasures of those 
who possess it. It is not that the people are naturally 
cruel and selfish, as the sympathy and charity of poor 
people proves ; it is that it is the nature of wealth to make 
them cruel and selfish. Russian Nihilism is thus not only 
a crime, it is also a folly. English Nihilism on the other 
hand is a crime, but also a skilful manoeuvre. Where is the 

1 Dr. Wallace in " Bad Times " says, that charities have largely increased of 
late years, but if this is so the fact does not meet the public eye. Most author- 
ities aver that in many instances charity has almost ceased. Nowadays there 
are no such endowments made as were wont to be made for charitable purposes 
in the past, and which have been so criminally misappropriated. Even when a 
good sum is collected for a charitable purpose capitalist ideas enter into the distribu- 
tion of it, and what was intended for charity often becomes no charity at all. 
Thus it is stated in the public press that of £26,000 collected last year for the 
sufferers by the Clifton Colliery explosion, only £2,000 was distributed. 
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moralist so sure of his own wisdom as to condemn one be- 
fore the other ? 

It is true that English Nihilism does not often resort to 
dynamite, nevertheless it is quite as reckless of human life, 
and quite as destructive of it. Its methods are more in- 
sidious. Instead of blowing up people, it submits them to 
long privations, culminating in death by starvation. Many 
would prefer the former method of shuffling off this mortal 
coil. It escapes the general condemnation accorded to the 
former, because the connection of cause and effect between 
starvation and millionairism is not so immediate and un- 
mistakable as between dissolution and dynamite. Never- 
theless those that exercise themselves with the problem 
perceive the connection with as great distinctness in the 
one case as in the other. Morally there is nothing to 
choose between the crimes; it is only the difference 
between slow poisoning and shooting. And it is only 
the accident of the difference in conditions that leads to 
difference in method. The man that would go on amassing 
wealth in the full knowledge that by so doing he was 
breeding privation and starvation in others would be quite 
as ready to employ dynamite if it served his purpose better. 
If it be pleaded that he has no such knowledge, he cannot 
be therefore entirely excused. We do not excuse the 
criminal ignorance that plays with chemicals and poisons 
a host of people thereby, or the criminal ignorance that in- 
flames human passions without counting the cost. Nor 
is it possible that anyone can be entirely ignorant of the 
fact He may dispute it, but it cannot be said that the 
possibility of its truth was never presented to him. And 
even in disputing it he could not entirely avoid the feeling 
that perhaps after all the wish was father to the thought. 
The sequence is so self-evident to those that earnestly seek 
for cause and effect, that it would be casting a reflection 
upon their capacity to say that there are those to whom the 
probability never occurred. Wealth, for the time being, is 
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a fixed quantity, and the number of people among whom it 
it is distributed is a fixed quantity, and the weakest capa- 
city must discern that if some have none it can only be be- 
cause others have too much. The very fact of there being 
such a thing as charity is a tacit admission of its truth. 

I maintain then that Nihilism is the logical outcome and 
offspring of Individualism and Political Economy, and that 
the supporters of both are actuated by identical aims and 
aspirations, their methods only differing in so far as their 
conditions differ. The exceptions of those wealthy people 
who fulfil their duties and obligations are amply balanced 
by those Nihilists who throw in their lot with the have- 
nots for no other reason than profound sympathy for them. 
Liberty in its extremist form is the one aim of both. " Com- 
munism/' cries Bakunin, the Apostle of Nihilism, " I abhor, 
because it is the negation of liberty, and without liberty I 
cannot imagine anything truly human to exist." 1 Almost 
identical words could be found in any work of the In- 
dividualists or Political Economists. It is, therefore, the 
rankest impudence for Individualists to classify Nihilism 
as Socialism, and then denounce Socialism because it is 
synonymous with Nihilism. It is the outcome of their 
own creed, and the absolute negation of Socialism. And 
because they stand aghast at the horror of it, they attempt to 
fasten the responsibility of it on to their opponents. They 
have not the common honesty to acknowledge that pater- 
nity of which it is impossible that they can be ignorant, for 
to do so would be to condemn their own creeds, and they 
deem it a greater virtue to cling to error once promulgated 
than to acknowledge themselves to have been in the wrong. 2 

Nearly all crimes of bloodshed and wanton destruction 

1 Quoted by J. Rae, " Contemporary Socialism," p. 297. 

9 It is very remarkable how long the delusion as to the ultimate and logical 
goal of Liberalism has lasted. That the delusion will speedily be seen through 
is certain from the fact that Mr. Chamberlain, the most Radical of all statesmen, 
has denounced it as Nihilism. Nothing can be plainer than that Radicalism and 
Liberalism are fundamentally opposed to each other. They have the same ends 
in view, but the genuine Radical will ere long perceive that that end cannot be 
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have been committed not in the interests of Socialism but 
in those of Nihilism; not in the interests of Law, but in those 
of Liberty ; not in the interests of the State, but in those 
of the Individual. It is a downright contradiction in terms 
to assert otherwise. How can a few isolated crimes benefit 
the authority of the State ? The thing is an absurdity on 
the face of it. An organised revolution might do so, 
but only if the revolutionists were in the majority, and 
were therefore themselves practically the State. Anarchic 
crime is the very worst foe the State could have; it is 
" liberty " carried to its logical extreme. Mr. Spencer 
himself, as I have shown, admits the liberty to inflict 
pain, and it is only a matter of degree if pain develops 
into crime. 

But what is Socialism ? Socialism is that doctrine or 
theory that asserts that the interests of each and all are 
best served by subordinating the interests of each indivi- 
dually to those of all collectively. Recognising the self- 
evident fact that individual interests can only be secured 
and consolidated by the authority and protection of the 
State, it holds the State to be supreme over all individuals. 
But as the State depends for existence on the existence of 
individuals, and for its stability on the harmony which is 
preserved among its individual units, it becomes incumbent 
on it to exercise its authority in such a way as to remove 
all causes of discord, inequality, and injustice. It thus 
aims at securing the greatest possible good to all by the 
power and authority of the State. Not the greatest good 
of the greatest number, for that means simply the absolute 
rule of the majority, which implies that there is a minority 
that must suffer for the rest ; but the greatest possible 
good to all, under which, though there may be imagin- 

attained by means which, in the nature of things, tend to the establishment of 
its opposite. The formation of a new National Party with a democratic pro- 
gramme, as proposed by Mr. Chamberlain, is the forerunner of the advent of 
rational and philosophic Socialism. Those Socialists who throw in their lot with 
the Liberals have failed to grasp the meaning and tendency of either Socia ism 
or Liberalism. 
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ary hardship in the curtailment of privileges seized upon in 
former times, there can be no real suffering, inasmuch as by 
the hypothesis all such is removed. It argues that Indivi- 
dualism is in its very elements and nature an inevitable 
source of discord and injustice— is, indeed, but another 
name for discord and injustice ; and that the logical end to 
discord is disintegration. Disintegration means the de- 
struction of the State, and the destruction of the State 
means the absence of all power and authority to protect 
die interests of individuals. And if this result does not 
ensue, the only other possible is class rule of the most 
stringent character, and the eventual establishment of an 
oligarchy. Thus, it avers, whichever way it is looked at, 
Individualism defeats its own object, and can never benefit 
more than a small minority. But the end of human exis- 
tence cannot be the temporary benefit of a minority ; no 
process of reasoning can substantiate such a contention. 
The majority must have rights, and those that are every 
second born into the world without any option of their 
own cannot be meant for mere stepping stones for a min- 
ority to climb to power on. Those that are forced to live 
in social communion with each other cannot be meant to 
conduct that communion in perpetual discord and brutal 
strife. The reason that nature has implanted in each re- 
volts against such a conception ; and it is in this reason 
that they see their salvation. They see that left to them- 
selves, working each, that is, for himself, they can never 
free themselves from the chains that have been forged for 
them before they were born, and w T hich are coiled around 
them the moment they enter the world. But by combining 
the forces of their reason they recognise their power. They 
recognise that they in reality formed the State, and that 
the minority that had hitherto usurped its functions had 
no higher claim than the [power that wealth gave. Did 
they follow the methods of those who presume to teach 
them, they would at once, on finding their power, confiscate 
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the ill-gotten wealth of those who had for so long tyrannised 
over them, and make them suffer the hardships they had 
themselves so long suffered under. This would be carrying 
out the doctrine of Individualism in a logical way, though 
Individualists never contemplate being themselves on the 
wrong side of the hedge, nor perhaps recognised that there 
could be a wrong side for them personally. But Collec- 
tivists have no desire to do this. Their position is based 
upon reason, and reason inculcates justice. But justice can 
never countenance any wanton or any avoidable suffering. 
So long as all are in possession of their natural right to 
life, and to all that is necessary to support life, in other 
words to a competence, and so long as the proper functions 
of the State are fulfilled, it is not a necessary part of 
Socialism that the surplus, apart from the land, should be 
interfered with, although the vast majority believe that no 
human being can find any legitimate use for an income 
larger than what would, compared to many enjoyed at the 
present day, be called small. 

This then is Socialism. It is Justice, founded on Reason, 
and enforced by the power of the State. Putting aside the 
question of land, which every economist admits to be a 
totally different thing, and subject to different methods, to 
personal property, it does not desire to confiscate anything 
more than what the most rabid Individualist holds should 
be granted voluntarily, but which to the mockery of their 
creed no one will grant. 1 It has no theory of the essential 

1 The organ of the Individualists and Political Economists, the Spectator, con- 
veniently forgets its Political Economy when an argument is required against 
supposed Socialism. In an article in Jan. 30, 1886, on the defeat of the govern- 
ment on Mr. Jesse Colling's amendment in favour of compulsory allotments, it 
tauntingly asks Mr. Gladstone whether he is prepared to provide artisans with 
dwellings, curates with livings, doctors with practices, bricklayers with bricks, 
and plumbers with piping. According to the doctrines of Political Economy 
there is no analogy between these things and land. Mill says distinctly that 
" the same sacrcdness does not apply to land as to other species of property, "and 
that " its appropriation is whoUy a question of general expediency," "Political 
Economy," p. 142. Any stick is good enough to beat a dog with, even though it 
stultifies the beater. 
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equality of ^all, such as W. H. Mallock, in bis pretentious 
and wordy "Social Equality," wastes so many fine sentences, 
and so muchf sham logic, on in demolishing. On the con- 
trary it asserts the essential inequality of wants, desires, and 
possibilities in men, but at the same time declares that how- 
ever great these inequalities may be, they can never warrant 
the leaving any one without the means of support, or justify 
the appropriation of the major portion of the good things 
of this world by a fortunate few whom circumstances have 
favoured. Moreover, Socialists aver that many inequalities 
are more apparent than real. They declare that if all had 
the opportunity of showing the stuff that is in them they 
would rapidly rise into different positions, but they are 
effectually tied down by the restrictions that wealth imposes 
upon all those that have none. Again, they maintain that 
many differences that are termed inequalities are nothing 
of the kind. Mere superficial " culture," such as consists in 
using the letter "h" in its right place, in having a smattering 
acquaintance with the classics, with " polite literature," and 
with some of the jargon of " art," is, they assert, no mark 
of superiority, and is easily acquired by rote by the meanest 
capacity if a commencement is made before other habits 
are fixed. Therefore, while they admit inequalities, and 
hold'that these inequalities should receive their due recog- 
nition, they avow that they are not nearly so great as the 
present organisation of society would suggest. The extremes 
of the greatest genius and the greatest fool may be as great 
as anything indicated in it, but there are very few indeed 
at these extremes; the vast mass of the people lie far 
between them, and are much nearer equality of possibilities 
than would be imagined from a survey of existing conditions. 
The only equality the Socialist demands is equality of op- 
portunity. And it does not demand this in the sham way 
that Individualism professes to grant it. Individualism 
verbally accords equality of opportunity, and then insists 
on conditions that make the grant worse than a mockery, 
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absolutely nugatory. Socialism not only demands equality 
of opportunity, but it also insists that this should be 
enforced by the power of the State, and should be a real 
equality, not a sham one. Given this equality, most in- 
equalities will disappear, in so far as they are of great 
extremes. Thus, while it is Utopian and absurd, and not 
contemplated by any system of Socialism, to attempt to 
establish equality, it is strictly reasonable and practical to 
remove those extremes that are not real, but apparent ; not 
natural, but enforced. Therefore, while Socialism starts 
from the basis of the natural right of each to comfort, and 
the duty of each to work for it, it accords, in respect of the 
surplus, to each in accordance to his performance, always pro- 
vided that his performance is for the general good, and not 
detrimental to it 

Nor is Socialism in any sense to be confounded with 
Communism, as is so often done by those who wish to bring 
it into disrepute. Socialism is in no sense communistic; 
nay, is the reverse of communistic. They are two radically 
different systems. Communism, of which there are not now 
many disciples, would make all property common, and grant 
to each in accordance with his needs ; Socialism only makes 
the land common, 1 and grants to each in accordance to his 
deeds. It does not confiscate any personal property, except 
in so far as means are required for carrying out the functions 
of the State, or, in other words, in enforcing individual 
citizen and State rights ; in doing this it naturally mulcts 
each in the precise ratio of his ability to bear the burden. 
Socialism, thus, does not remove any stimulus to exertion, 
or put any restriction on the full development of individual 
faculties, or the full exercise of the individual energies. 
In fact, it gives far greater scope to them than the Indivi- 
dualist system can possibly do. For while restraint is a 
stimulus to exertion, absolute preclusion can never be so. 
Individualism produces conditions which in most cases 

1 With regard to the position of those who hold that the State should hold all 
instruments of production in common see the end of this chapter. 
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make it an impossibility 1 for wage-earners to rise out of 
them, and it is absurd to say that there can be any stimulus 
to exertion, or any development of individuality, except in 
objectional and criminal directions in such conditions. 
Socialism, on the contrary, gives the greatest of all possible 
stimulants to exertion, in so far as mere material gratifica- 
tions are concerned, by granting to each in accordance with 
his performances. Communism and Individualism are thus, 
in respect of the majority, on common ground on this point, 
while Socialism is radically opposed to both. "Communism 
must," says a recent writer, " plead guilty to the charges, 
first, that it means to abolish the institution of property, 
and, next, that it must result in crushing out all individuality. 
Socialism not only will do neither of these things, but the 
very reverse. Instead of taking property away from every- 
body, it will enable everybody to acquire property. It 
will truly sanctify the institution of individual ownership 
by placing property in an unimpeachable basis, that of 
being the result of one's individual exertions. Hereby it 
will afford the very mightiest stimulus for individuality to 
unfold itself. Property will belong to its possessor by the 
strongest of all titles, to be enjoyed as he thinks proper, 
but not to be used as an instrument of fleecing his fellow 
citizens." 2 The charge against Socialism that it is the 
negation of individuality is thus the most groundless of all 
those made against it, and could only be made by people 
w T ho were in complete ignorance of the meaning of the 
word, and the tendency of the operations of the system, or 
who wilfully confounded it with Communism in order to 
discredit it in the interests of their own selfish desires. 
There is no conceivable system that would do so much 

1 I might almost say a physical impossibility, for I hardly see the force of the 
objections raised against the use of the expression, in respect of the wages-fund 
theory, by Professor Fawcett in the first edition of his "Manual" (See L. Stephen, 
" Life of Fawcett," p. 157). The conditions with which the labourer has to 
contend are distinctly physical, and he is as muoh physically bound down aa if 
tied with a rope. 

2 L. Oronlund, " The Co-operative Commonwealth," p. 106. 
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towards fostering individuality, in the direction of all that 
is desirable and commendable, as Socialism. Individualism 
can only do so in respect of two classes of society, the 
wealthy minority, and the criminal class. It fosters indivi- 
duality in the former class by aiding it in a course of 
acquisition, the natural tendency of which is to create a 
desire for more and more acquisition with each increase of 
accumulation ; and it fosters it in the latter class by driving 
some people directly to crime for a subsistence, and by 
leading others to crime by establishing a race for wealth in 
which all moral considerations get lost sight of, the moral 
sense blunted, and the moral standard lowered. Socialism, 
on the other hand, fosters individuality in every single 
citizen, by according to each the produce of his own labour, 
when that labour is not criminal. And as it insists upon 
labour being found for all, it removes all incentive to crime 
for mere subsistence, while it discourages that species of 
crime which is born of desire to accumulate wealth, by 
putting many obstacles in the way of the acquirement of 
enormous fortunes that can be of no possible use to their 
owners, and can minister to no human desires but such as 
are bred of vanity and of the wish to domineer over their 
fellow creatures. 

Socialism is thus radically opposed to both Nihilism and 
Communism, and is the negation of each. In any country 
in which it succeeds in establishing itself these could have 
no possible reason for being, except in so far as Nihilism 
might be professed by restless anarchists, who had no 
thought or regard for anything but their own love of sheer 
destruction. Nihilism in its different forms is only a result 
of the conditions existing in the countries in which it arises, 
and such conditions as would give rise to it could not exist 
in any countrj* in which Socialism was established, except 
among that discontented selfish and naturally criminal class 
which had been bred under the old organisation, and would 
soon die out for want of matter of complaint in the new. 
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On the other hand, Communism has almost ceased to be a 
serious creed. It was an early reaction against Individ- 
ualism, formulated before men had clearly grasped the 
problem they had to deal with. In the time of this early 
reaction numerous speculations were naturally put forward 
as solutions of the imperfectly understood problem, and 
among these Communism was one. But all these were 
abandoned one by one as valueless, Communism being the 
last. It is now professed by very few except by those re- 
ligious bodies like the Shakers to whom alone it is adapted. 
I therefore denounce those attempts that are made to 
associate Socialism with bloodshed and rapine. All such 
acts are in their very nature acts perpetrated in the in- 
terests of the abolition of government, in other words in the 
interests of Individualism and Nihilism. It is a sheer 
absurdity to suppose that Socialism — State authority — can 
be benefited or attained by conspiracy and crime, and if 
any person who supposes himself to be a Socialist joins in 
anything of the kind, he thereby proclaims himself to be no 
Socialist, but an Individualist or Nihilist, pure and simple. 1 
The problem the Socialist has to deal with is not how to 
make one person, or set of persons, happy at the expense 
of the happiness of another person, or set of persons ; but 
to make all those persons forming the State as happy to- 
gether as it is possible that they can be made. There is no 
sense in killing one person under the pretence that others 
may perchance be made happier thereby. Such an act 
must arise either from individual motives, such as revenge, 
personal desire for the possessions of the murdered one, or 
from the belief, itself an evidence of inability to deal with 
social questions, that some class will be benefited, or else 
from sheer stupidity and ignorance, and a pure love of 
wanton destruction. It could never be prompted by any 
Socialistic motives, for Socialism means the fostering of the 

1 These considerations will of course be understood to apply only to representa- 
tive States like England, France, and the United States. In military despotisms 
like Germany, Russia, and Denmark reformers have no option but to conspire. 
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State, or, in other words, of every soul that composes the 
State. Thus Fenianism was never a Socialistic movement, 
but the very negation of Socialism. It was either one of 
three things — either Individualism or Nihilism undisguised, 
national warfare carried on in a new fashion by a weak 
race against a strong, or else Individualism or Nihilism dis- 
guised under the pretence of Nationalism. In my judg- 
ment it was the last. 

The question whether such species of conspiracy as 
are comprised under the term " boycotting " can be per- 
petrated in the name of Socialism is a delicate one. 
There cannot be an instant question that boycotting in a 
homogeneous state, having a just system of representation, 
would be a criminal conspiracy, and punishable as such. 
In such a state all grievances should and would, be redressed 
by the State machinery, and for any section to take upon 
itself any of the State functions would be a crime against 
the State. The whole matter therefore hinges on the answer 
given to the question : Is Ireland an integral part of the 
British State, or is it not ? If it is not, then boycotting is 
legitimate, in so far as any act of war may be legitimate ; 
but if it is, the principles of Socialism clearly condemn it. 
Als Biuntshli says : " Unless a community form a coherent 
whole in its internal organisation, and can appear and act 
as a unit in its external relations, there is no State." 
("Theory of the State," p. 17.) This is the whole case 
against Home Rule in a nutshell. The supersession of the 
law by individuals, and associations of individuals, is a 
breach of the coherency of internal organisation, and a 
crime against the State. But I do not find that either Mr. 
Gladstone or Mr. Morley maintain the non-integrability of 
Ireland. Nor do even the Nationalist members themselves 
— when in England. That anyone can profess fcfput faith 
in this abstinence, in view of the utterances of the same 
persons when in Ireland or America, is one of the curiosities 
of human nature. 
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Another charge against Socialism is that all its measures 
are acts of theft. This of course is a very easy and 
summary, and apparently effective method of dealing with 
the matter ; hut its effectiveness will be a little modified on 
inquiry. Mr. Mallock, who is a great authority on these 
matters, says that Socialists indeed do not wish to deny the 
soft impeachment. " To call the democrats a set of thieves 
and confiscators is merely to apply names to them which 
they have no wish to repudiate." 1 This settles the" matter. 
Nevertheless it may be as well to enquire what we mean when 
we talk of theft. The common meaning of theft is clearly 
the appropriation of that to which the appropriator is not 
legally entitled. According to this view theft is clearly 
an offence created by law ; the appropriation of anything 
the law does not forbid is not theft. On the other hand, 
any appropriation permitted by the law, as, for instance, 
the seizure of hop-poles by a tithe-holder, or of furniture 
by a bailiff, or broker, or of taxes by the taxgatherer, is not 
theft. What the law permits to be appropriated, or causes 
to be appropriated, cannot therefore be theft. Now 
Socialism is simply a system of legislation, and nothing else. 
It is based entirely upon the right of the State to make 
laws for the benefit of its individual citizens, and the pre- 
servation of its own existence. It proceeds entirely by 
legislation, for though it may be preceded by revolution in 
cases where the machinery of government had previously 
been in the hands of an usurping minority, its ultimate acts 
are legislative alone, which implies the approbation of at 
least a majority. All appropriation under a Socialistic 
regime is thus appropriation by law, and, by the definition, 
cannot be theft ; so that it does not seem so certain that 
Socialists have no wish to repudiate the charge of theft. 

But no doubt the supporters of the theft theory appeal 
to something they conceive to be higher than the law. But 
what is this something ? They cannot call it equity, for, 

i " Social Equality," p. 13. 
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as Mr. Spencer affirms, equity means equalness, and there- 
fore from the point of view of equity there cannot be any 
theft in that which aims at equalising the good things of 
this world ; theft could only apply to appropriation which 
tends to de-equalise property, which rather cuts the ground 
from under the feet of Mr. Mallock's friends. Nor can 
they appeal to the mere fact of possession as a higher prin- 
ciple than law, for the method of possession would have to 
be put in proof. Possession must have been obtained some- 
how, and if it of itself is sufficient to create right, without 
enquiring how it was obtained, we should be reduced to the 
doctrine that might makes right. But here, again, Mr. Mallock 
is at a disadvantage, for clearly the State itself is the greatest 
powerinit,andwhateveritdidmust, by the hypothesis, be right. 
The only remaining principle is Justice. But Justice is 
the very central principle of Socialism itself, the motive to 
all Socialistic legislation. It really then comes to this, that 
there is a difference of opinion as to what is just and what 
is not. This is a plain issue, and can easily be argued. In 
the first place, it has to be noted that there can be no 
criterion of Justice but Reason pure and simple ; mere 
sentiment cannot decide what is just, or what is not, for 
sentiment is, to a larger extent, the result of conditions by 
which the individual has been surrounded, while reason is 
innate. Sentiment is sometimes innate also, but when it is 
it will not be found to conflict with reason, while sentiment 
that is acquired will be very apt to do so. We have, there- 
fore, no safe alternative but to accept Reason as the cri- 
terion of Justice. Now I would ask these questions : Will 
the Reason justify a system of social organisation which 
must, in virtue of its own nature, be provocative of per- 
petual discord ? Will it justify a system that tends to 
make the rich richer, and the poor, by comparison, poorer 
— will it justify the sentiment : " To him that hath shall 
be given, and to him that hath not shall be taken away, 
even that which he hath ? " Will it justify the spectacle 

R 
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of a millionaire rolling in useless wealth, the very amount 
of which he does not know, at one end of the street, and a 
helpless wretch dying of starvation at the other ? Will it 
justify a system of social organisation in which a small, idle 
and unproductive minority live in luxury, while an im- 
mense, industrious, and productive majority dwell through- 
out their lives in penury ? If the Reason will not justify 
these things, then Justice demands that they should be 
rectified, and this can only be done in three ways — by Law, 
by anarchic force, or by voluntary action. If voluntary 
action would, or could, effect all that was needed, there 
would be no necessity to apply legislative methods; but 
the very gist of the question is that voluntary action, 
whether it can or not, has not, and will not, effect what is 
needed. Those who assert that it will, or has, simply shift 
their ground, and assert that there is no social question at 
all. This point I must for the present leavo in abeyance. 
If it be admitted that the affirmations inferred by my 
questions are justified by a survey of existing social condi- 
tions, and I cannot conceive how the admission is to be 
avoided, it amounts to saying that voluntary action has 
proved completely ineffectual to produce any amelioration, 
or at all events any sufficient amelioration, inasmuch as the 
conditions exist in spite of it. There remain therefore only 
law and anarchic force, the latter of which is condemned 
by every instinct of reason. The needful rectification must 
consequently be effected by law, and the theory of theft is, 
by the hypothesis, excluded. 

Furthermore, if the above affirmations be granted, the 
question of theft, as decided by Justice grounded on Reason, 
assumes a new aspect. If these conditions are not just, it 
must be clear that there must be robbery in a way the very 
contrary to that assumed by the supporters of the orthodox 
theory of theft. We are not actually confronted by Proud- 
hon's dictum that Property is Robbery ; but we are most 
certainly brought face to face with the unavoidable convic- 
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tion that some property must be robbery. I have already 
dealt with this point in considering the source of value and 
the productiveness of capital, and need not go over the 
ground again. Those who are so ready, in the columns of 
the press, to denounce the sentiment, are evidently unaware 
that some of the most orthodox economists, in spite of their 
belief in the productiveness of capital, and their denial of 
the labour source of value, hold the same view. Thus Ros- 
cher, who denies that value has any relation to labour, says 
that : " All colossal fortunes are generally made at the ex- 
pense of others, either with the assistance of the State 
power, or by speculation in the fluctuations of values." 1 
Casuists might be tempted to ask where the line is to be 
drawn between colossal fortunes and those that are not 
colossal If a colossal fortune is made at the expense of 
others, it is not easy to understand how any property, not 
the result of the actual individual exertions independent of 
any assumed productiveness of capital, can be accumulated 
except at the expense of others. Again, Ricardo, the econo- 
mist par excellence of the capitalists, writes: "As the general 
stock out of which each man s riches are drawn is dimin- 
ished in quantity by all that any individual takes from it, 
other men's shares must necessarily be reduced in propor- 
tion as the favoured individual is able to appropriate a 
greater quantity to himself." 2 

Sidgwick also writes to the same effect, as will be seen 
in a quotation on a previous page. Passages could also be 
found in the writings of other economists which go to show 
that they could not escape the unwilling conviction that 
the accumulation of property must, more or less, involve 
the robbery of others. And if economists, who have a 
direct interest in proving the contrary, inasmuch as the 

1 " Principles of Political Economy, " vol. ii. p. 170. 

3 " Principles of Political Economy," p. 844. 

Compare Bastiat : " If it can be proved that the gain of one is the loss of an- 
other, Force must repair the evils of liberty." " The Harmonies of Political 
Economy, vol. i. p. 93. 
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value of their whole cult is at stake, let slip in unthought- 
ful moments expressions showing that the conviction is in 
their minds in spite of themselves, it is no wonder that 
those who have no such interest, and who approach the 
subject simply from the standpoint of an examination of 
the actual effects of the existing system, should take a 
similar view. Thus those who bandy about such words as 
" thieves," " robbery," &c, should remember the advice given 
to those who dwell in glass houses, in respect of the pro- 
miscuous casting about of dangerous missiles. 

It would appear from these considerations, that whether 

Large also declares that : " Whether I wring my fellow man's neck because I 
am the stronger, or whether by my superior knowledge of business and law I lay 
a trap for him, and cause him to groan in misery (which most do who get the 
worst of a bargain) while I * lawfully ' appropriate the profit of his labour, makes 
little difference." " History of Materialism," voL iii., p. 264. 

" Schaeffle, who is not only an eminent political economist, but has been 
Minister of Commerce to one of the great powers of Europe, says that when he 
got acquainted with the Bourse he gave up believing any longer in the economical 
harmonies, and declaredjtheft to be the principle of modern European commerce." 
J. Bae. " Contemporary Socialism," p. 377. 

Buckle in his " History of Civilisation " also says that acquisitiveness is only 
another word for theft. 

The straits to which the defenders of largo fortunes are reduced was well illus- 
trated, on Feb. 27, by the Spectator, when, in an article on ** The Moral Basis of 
Property," the weightiest argument it could find in favour of them was that 
*' Without a recognition of the absolute rights of private property there is no 
sufficient field within which the moral character of man can be adequately drilled 
and disciplined." Considering that 80 per cent of the population have got no 
property, their discipline, I presume, is to bear privations in order that the for- 
tunate few may have a sufficient field for the exercise of that generosity and 
charity which begins at home — and usually ends there. Most of those qualified 
to judge agree, however, that it is among the poor who have no property that the 
highest moral standard is reached. The blasphemy in which writers of this class 
indulge is also emphasised by the assertion that "in order that men should be 
stewards accountable to God the institution of private property must exist." 
The article concludes with an assent to the entire contention of Socialism : "But 
the best defence that you can make for the institution of private property, is that 
if it be administered as Christ would have us administer it, it becomes a training 
and discipline for the higher stewardship by which it will be succeeded, while if 
it be made the chief end of life it will corrupt human nature, instead of elevating 
it, and bringl civilisation to a standstill, even if it does not, as it probably will, 
reverse its direction." Precisely ; there is much virtue in your •' if." The whole 
contention of Socialism is that property is not used as Christ would have it used, 
and is therefore a danger to civilisation, and must be regulated by Society collec- 
tively. The claims of the Spectator to be a moral teacher may be judged from 
the fact that the very next article is in justification of nepotism ! 
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we regard theft as a mere legal offence, as an offence in 
equity, as an offence against simple possession, or as an 
offence against that Justice which is grounded upon an 
examination of the nature of man and society, and their 
inherent relations to each other, it cannot with any consist- 
ency be charged against Socialism. 1 

But the point still remains, Is there a social question ? 
For my own part it seems that the question would be amply 
answered by a walk through the poorer portions of any 
large town or among the cottages of a purely agricultural 
district Such an excursion would convince any but those 
who had made up their minds not to be convinced, not only 
that there really was a social question, but that it is of the 
very utmost urgency. But the mischief is that those who 
are most ready to assure as that there is no social question* 
and that the present organisation of society is the most 
reasonable and beneficial that could be conceived, are those 
who have never investigated the matter in this practical 
way. They are mostly arm-chair philosophers, who survey 
the operations of society through their study windows, and 
through the medium of books written by those who are as 
ignorant as themselves of actual conditions. The rest are 
people who only see the sunny side of life, and who would 
no more think of soiling their boots by a tramp through 
Whitechapel, or of doing violence to their'nostrils by exam- 
ining a back-slum, than they would of asking their chimney- 
sweep to dinner. There is also a third class of superior 
people, who condescend to teach us in the leading columns 
of the newspapers, and whose claim to be our instructors 
lies in their having acquired a smattering of Political 
Economy at college, and in their being possessed of the 

1 Perhaps the " record " in describing Socialism was made by the Earl of Den- 
beigh in addressing a Conservative Association. He said : " Socialistic teachings 
were leading to a race for wealth in which every man was for himself ! " This is 
patting the cart before the horse with a vengeance. It is not surprising that 
Prince Krapotkin calls Anarchy a method of Socialism [Nineteenth Century), for it 
is his interest to do so ; but it is certainly surprising to find Lord Selborne in the 
same review saying that Socialism means no government. 
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faculty of writing at a moment's notice, and at the most 
rapid rate, essays on every conceivable subject, and the 
further faculty of staying up every night into the small 
hours of the morning without injury to health. And as 
these are they who have the greatest influence, if not with 
the general public, certainly with our governing bodies, it 
becomes necessary to undertake the task of demonstrating 
that which everyone who has taken the trouble to look at the 
matter in a practical way knows to need no demonstration. 
Mr. J. Rae, the author of "Contemporary Socialism," 
which is far the ablest work in opposition to Socialism, 
quite putting M. de Laveleye's " Socialism of to-day " in the 
background, may be taken as a typical writer among those 
who deny that there is in reality any social question, and it 
would therefore not be out of place to submit his state- 
ments to criticism. It must be admitted, however, that he 
does not entirely deny the existence of a social question, but 
only tries to prove that there is none. For we find him 
writing " It is only too manifest that the immense increase 
of wealth which has marked the present century has been 
attended with surprisingly little amelioration in the general 
lot of the people." l And again, in reference to the fact that 
there are 1,600,000 paupers in England and Wales at the 
present day, he says : " This is far from being entirely grati- 
fying ; a million-and-a-half paupers (with more than half as 
many again in Ireland and Scotland) constitute a very grave 
problem, or rather ganglion of problems." 2 That Mr. Rae 
can find any gratification at all, however modified, in the 
fact that one person in every seventeen in England and 
Wales is a pauper, does more credit to his heart than his 
head, even though the proportion may be less than it has 
been in the past. I should have thought that this bare fact 
would have been sufficient to condemn, without further en- 
quiry, any possible system under which it could have 
arisen. If we once realise what a pauper means we shall 



1 " Contemporary Socialism," p. 339. * Rid, p. 416. 
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be better able to judge of the merits of the organisation 
that produces him. A pauper is a person who is without 
the means of obtaining food to support his life, and who is 
unable to obtain the employment that would enable him to 
secure these. The meaning of the statement is therefore 
that one person in every seventeen in the kingdom is act- 
ually, during some portion of the year, in a state of positive 
starvation ! l Now the existence of such a number of persons 
in a chronic, and semi-chronic, state of starvation must 
argue one of two things — either that the income of the 
people of the State is not sufficient to feed them, or else 
that this income is inequitably and unjustly distributed. 
Nothing more than a guess can be made at the actual in- 
come of the whole population. The amount assessed on in 
1884, was £639,000,000, but this is known to be vastly 
under the real amount. An official report (1869), basing its 
calculations on amounts of demands made for compensation 
for the demolition of houses by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, says that forty per cent of the incomes under 
Schedule D (Professions, Trades, &c.) are understated by no 
less than one hundred and thirty per cent. As this schedule 

1 " I am inclined to think that the number is in reality a great deal more. The 
official number of paupers in 1885 is returned as 784,155. This number is not the 
actual number of those who have received relief during the year, but the average 
number of those in receipt of relief at the same time. Mr. Rae thinks that if this 
number is doubled the actual number who have received relief will be arrived at. 
I would not be surprised if it turned out to be four or five times as many as the 
average number in receipt of relief at once, but I am not aware of the existence 
of any statistics to prove the fact. Anyhow, Mr. Rae stands on very unscientific 
ground when he uses this conjectural number to compare with an " estimate " of 
the number of paupers then existing made two hundred years ago, and thus to 
prove that the increase of paupers is nothing like so great ai the increase of popu- 
lation. 

The fact that while the number of paupers has decreased since 1849 by 150,000 
the amount paid for relief has increased from £5,792,000 to £8,400,000, is strong 
corroborative evidence that the actual number of those relieved is much more than 
doable those in receipt of relief at one and the same time. A further corrobora- 
tion is also to be found in the fact that the mortality in 1881 (which is the only 
year of which I can find statistics) in workhouses, hospitals, public lunatic 
asylums, and infirmaries was 53,187 out of a total in England and Wales of 
491,935, or more than ten per cent., which, at 20 deaths per thousand persons, 
means two-and-a-half million persons in direct contact with public charity. 



:t 
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includes considerably more than a third of the whole, it is 
most probable that the proper amount to be assessed on 
would reach £900,000,000. But this does not include any 
incomes below £150, these being exempt. There are in 
England and Wales 1,800,000 domestics, 1,400,000 agricul- 
tural labours, 6,400,000 industrial operatives, and 980,000 
commercial clerks, of whom 80,000 may be supposed to earn 
more than £150 a year. This gives 10,500,000 in England 
and Wales, add 3,500,000 for Scotland and Ireland, and we 
have at least 14,000,000 incomes of less than £150. Deduct 
from this number 1,000,000 as permanently unemployed, 
and suppose the incomes of the rest to average £40 each, 
, which is most assuredly a very low estimate ; and we shall 

[ have a sum of £520,000,000 which will make a total 

\ income of £1,420,000,000 or more than £40 for every man, 

woman, and child in the kingdom. This, of course, is the 

i C sheerest guess-work, and I have somewhere seen it stated 

j that the total income of the kingdom is £3700,000,000- 

j This estimate would give £105 for each man, woman, and 

child, or upwards of £500 a year for every family. 

But however valueless these estimates may be, no manipu- 
lation of the figures can make the total income of the 
kingdom less than £1000,000,000, and this amount omits 
all the immense sums drawn by capitalists from foreign 
and colonial stocks, funds, and real property. Thus the 
lowest conceivable estimate cannot be made to equal less 
than £30 per individual, or £150 per family, per annum, 
while if all things are considered double this would be 
probably nearer the mark. However, if the lowest con- 
ceivable estimate is taken, there could not be a single case 
of starvation or want, if distribution were in the least 
equitable and just. And if the million permanently unem- 
ployed were put upon the land on the compulsory allotment 
system, the income of the country would be enormously 
increased, for not only would the product of their own labour 
be added, but a stimulus would be given to many trades 
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by the necessity of satisfying those wants the satisfaction 
of which they would then be in a position to pay for. 1 

Mr. Rae makes a good deal of what he calls the receding 
train argument. He says that if we keep our eyes too 
exclusively on the rapid and remarkable enrichment of the 
fortunate few, we get the false impression that the general 
condition of mankind is retrograding, just as if a faster 
train than that in which we are travelling passes us we get 
the impression that our own is going backwards. Now, no 
one has ever asserted that the mass of the people of England 
was getting poorer and poorer as the few were getting 
richer and richer. It is only asserted that they are getting 
comparatively poorer. That is to say that the difference 
between the incomes of the few and those of the many is 
growing wider and wider, and that while the position of 
the many remain stationary, or at best improves but very 
slightly, that of the few improves by leaps and bounds. 
Now, this is as great a source of hardship and of danger to 
the State as if the poor were actually getting poorer. As 
Lange says : " We may show a hundred times that with 
the success of speculation and great capitalists the position 
of everybody else step by step improves ; but so long as it 
is true that with every step of this improvement the differ- 
ence in the position of individuals, and in the means for 
further advancement, also grows, so long will each step of 
this movement lead towards a turning-point, where the 
wealth and power of individuals break down all the barriers 

1 Mr. Rae, in his calculations on this point, makes a terrible hash of it in 
order to prove his position. On page 349 in order to make the difference between 
the average income of all families, as compared to that of the working class, as 
small as possible, he apparently takes the income of 1882 and applies it to the 
number of families in 1867. At all events, however he gets at the figures he states 
that the "average income of English families generally now is £162." But in 
page 426 he declares that the average income of families in the whole nation is 
£189, so that Scotland and Ireland, which are notoriously poorer than England, 
must have an income for each family of at least £200 if the average of the whole 
nation is to be brought up from that of England— £162, to £189. There are 
other mistakes in Mr. Rae's figures quite as flagrant, but as the whole calculations 
are based upon "estimates" that are the sheerest guess work it would be complete 
waste of paper to refer to them at length. 
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of law and morals, where the State sinks to an unsubstantial 
form, and a degraded proletariat serves as a football to the 
passions of the few, until at last everything ends in a social 
earthquake which swallows up the artificial edifice of one- 
sided and selfish interests." 1 The little amelioration to be 
noticed occasionally is not in reality a permanent improve- 
ment. It may be an absolute one, that is to say that they may 
live a little better than in previous times, as in the matter 
of being less in a chronic state of half-starvation, but the 
improvement has never been of the character to reach the 
satisfaction of the legitimate wants of man as a civilised 
being. It has never been more than a slight improvement 
in the standard of living ; and this standard has never any- 
thing like approached that which man has a right to 
demand. Moreover it has always been of a fluctuating 
character, sometimes rising, and sometimes falling. But 
when a standard of living, never up to that which man 
as a civilised being is entitled to, has once been raised 
from its worst phases and then recedes for a time to the 
latter, it is even a greater hardship than if it had never 
been raised at all. Those who, having for a long period 
been used to a low standard of living, which could hardly 
be described in other terms than semi-starvation, enjoyed 
for a time a higher standard, would find their old standard, 
if returned to, far more severe than if it had never been 
departed from. 

But while no one has ever asserted that the poor were 
actually getting poorer and poorer in proportion as the 
rich were getting richer and richer, it is certain that there 
have been periods when the positions of the bulk of the 
people have been far better than they are at present. 
Professor Thorold Rogers, in his " Work and Wages/* says 
that the golden period of the English working man was the 
fifteenth century, during which time wages were compara- 
tively higher, and food comparatively cheaper, than at any 

"History of Materialism," vol. iii. p. 256. 
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otber. In the eighteenth century the position of the 
working class was only half as good as this, inasmuch as 
while wages had risen three and a half times, the price of 
corn had increased six and a half times, and rent was much 
higher. 1 At the present time agricultural wages are nearly 
twice as high as in the last century, but the increase in 
rent has been so great, and there has been "so great a 
curtailment in allotments, and similar indirect aids to 
labour," that it is doubtful whether there has been any real 
improvement in their positions. Of course it is hardly 
possible to compare the wages and positions of the 
industrial operatives of the present day with those of 
the same class at any time further back than the present 
century, because the system of manufacturing industry 
now in operation had no real existence previous to this 
century. There can, however, be no manner of doubt that 
when so many operatives were practically their own masters, 
as, for instance, in the possession of a hand-loom, their 
positions were much better than at the present day. And 
there is one point in this respect that is universally over- 
looked in comparing the positions of industrial operatives 
to-day with those of past times. The machine industry 
has resulted in crowding operatives into large towns, where 
the greed of the landlords has forced them to live in small 
insanitary, and closely packed dwellings, without gardens 
or means to obtain a supply of fresh air. Add to this the 
fact that machine work is in itself in the highest degree 
inimical to health, and it would not be surprising to find 
that the item of doctors' bills, medicine, and medicinal food 
was an item large enough to take a good deal of the tinsel 
off the apparently high wages, more especially when we 
remember that a sickly life, even with a good income, is a 
far greater hardship than a healthy one with a smaller 
revenue. Thus the system of comparing the mere incomes, 

1 Nevertheless Chamberlayne, writing in 1737, says " the meanest mechanics 
and husbandmen want not silver spoons and some silver cups in their houses." 
"State of Great Britain," p. 177. 
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or wages, at various times, in order to show an improvement 
in relative positions, without making any, or with making 
only sight, reference to outgoings, and to other facts which 
have a direct, or indirect, bearing on the net or ultimate 
condition of the working classes, is not only absurd, but 
dishonest. Mr. Rae is eminently dishonest in his treatment 
of the question from this point of view. In mentioning 
the difference in price of the necessaries of life now and in 
the past, he has no word to say about rent, in which the 
increase has been greater than in any other item. He says 
" the only thing which was much cheaper then than now is 
butcher s meat," but he adds that half the population have 
meat only twice a week, and a fourth only once. I am 
inclined to dispute this last statement, and even if it is 
true it must have been from choice, for Mr. Rae says that 
beef was then only l£d. per pound (he is alluding to the 
seventeenth century). His logic is thus extremely faulty, 
for he says that with so many staple necessaries of life 
(fuel, light, clothing, and salt) high in price labourers could 
not afford a meat diet (meat being 1 £d. per pound), but had 
to live on bread and beer, and bread, he says, " was as dear 
as it is now ! " This is special pleading with a vengeance. 
In another place (p. 416), he is equally dishonest. In 
attempting to refute Mr. George's statement that pauperism 
has increased with the increase of large fortunes, he points 
to the figures which show a large decrease in the number 
of able-bodied paupers since 1850. But he has not a syllable 
of mention of the number of able-bodied persons who have 
been forced to emigrate. During the last forty-five years 
7,000,000 emigrants have left these shores, of which about 
2,000,000 were Irish, 1,000,000 foreigners. Such a clearing 
out of able-bodied people as this, the very class from which 
able-bodied paupers spring, would, one would think, naturally 
lead to a decrease in these paupers, but it would not suit 
Mr. Rae's case to mention the fact. He attributes the dis- 
appearance of the " tramp " entirely to material progress, 
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but if he will go to Australia, New Zealand, or the States 
he will find these same tramps " humping " it among the 
back stations in search of work. I once saw on the upper 
Murray an army of two hundred and fifty tramps, with 
their " swags " on their backs, in search of a job of shearing. 
Dealing with the matter in this dishonest way amounts to 
an admission that his case cannot be supported by honest 
means. 

Mr. Rae might also profitably visit Australia to test the 
truth of Sir Thomas Brassey's assertion that the cost of 
labour is the same all over the world, which he uncon- 
ditionally accepts. In those colonies the ordinary pick and 
shovel man gets from 5s. to 6s. a day, for eight hours' work, 
and, on account of the heat, work cannot be anything like 
so energetically or steadily carried on, as in England. In 
this country the wages for the same men would not be more 
than 3s. for ten hours' work, and much more work would be 
done in each hour. It is positively disgraceful that wealthy 
people should promulgate such falsehoods in defence of their 
own wealth. 

Sir Thomas Brassey was no less unfortunate, in respect 
of accuracy, in his paper read before the Industrial Re- 
muneration Conference in Jan. 1885, than in his separate 
work. He opened his paper by remarking : " Coming here 
as the representative of the capitalist class, I shall ask that 
it may be remembered that abstinence from enjoyment is 
the only source of capital, and that it is upon the increase 
of capital that advances of wages depend." 1 A discussion 
based upon these premises would no doubt be highly pro- 
fitable to the capitalist ; but it could not have any possible 
value to the world, inasmuch as these assumptions are, as I 
have already proved, absolutely false. Sir Thomas Brassey 
inherited £2,000,000 from his father, does he assert that the 
source of this was the fact that for fifty years his father ab- 
stained from spending £110 a day in mere enjoyment. Sir 

1 " Report of Industrial Remuneration Conference," p. 5. 
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Thomas Brassey also says, on the strength of Mr. Mulhall's 
"estimates/' that the capital invested in banks is 270 
millions, and that it returns six and a half per cent. Now 
in Whittaker's Almanack for 1886, a publication of which 
few will dispute the value or general accuracy, is a list of 
the joint-stock banks in England, with the dividends they 
paid last year, which shows a total amount of capital in- 
vested in these alone, of three hundred millions, paying 
dividends as follows : — 
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The average dividend of these banks will be found to be 
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just 13 per cent., double Mr. Mulhall's "estimate." Of 
course it is very easy to make an " estimate " calculated on 
the present price of the shares in the market, and this is 
doubtless what Mr. Mulhall has done ; but it is notorious 
that the majority of bank-shares are held, if not by the 
original allottees, at all events by their descendants, and by 
very early purchases. The absurdity of supposing that the 
whole of this three hundred million was in the market, 
would be too great for anyone but a capitalist defending 
the capitalist system. Sir Thomas Brassey further de- 
clares that general dividends on trade enterprises do not 
exceed four and a half per cent., but on page 19, we find a 
list of joint-stock productive enterprises in which there is 
some system of co-partnership among the workers, and the 
net profits of these are stated to average 19£ per cent., and 
yet on page 17 he says that " the joint-stock company could 
not compete successfully with the individual trader in any 
business where constant watchfulness and attention to small 
details are of essential importance ! " This is true 
capitalist logic. If it is true that four and a half per 
cent, is the average return to capital in industrial enter- 
prises, then the political economists, and all apologists for 
the existing system of social organisation, must be wrong in 
saying that the only stimulus to industry is the desire to 
accumulate wealth rapidly, and that the aversion to labour 
could not be overcome without the certainty of this ; for 
as much, and often more, could be secured, without any 
labour, by investing in many kinds, of, home, foreign, or 
especially colonial securities. In fact, the assertion that the 
average return to capital is only four and a half per cent is 
absurd on the face of it, and though it is impossible to say 
for certain what it is, or even to make any sure approxi- 
mation, no impartial persons will doubt that it is nearer ten 
than four per cent. 

Mr. Lloyd Jones, in a paper read at the same Conference, 
demonstrated the worthlessness of the " statistics " usually 
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put forward by the capitalist party. He pointed out that 
while Professor Leone Levi "estimated" the earnings 
of the working classes at £418,000,000, Mr Dudley Baxter's 
" estimate " was £325,000,000 ; and while the " estimate " of 
the income of the upper and middle class made by Pro- 
fessor Levi amounted to £349,000,000 ; that of Mr. Baxter, 
made two years afterwards, was £490,000.000, but Mr. 
Mulhall " estimates " it at £818,000,000 ! more than double 
Mr. Levi's "estimate." Professor Levi's "estimates" re- 
ferred, I believe, to the year 1866, but the amount assessed 
on for that year was £413,000,000, and it is generally be- 
lieved that at least a third of the lawful income tax is 
evaded. Mr. Mulhall, himself a capitalist statistician, admits 
this, for whereas he estimates the income of those in receipt 
of £150 and upwards, in 1885, at £818,000,000, the amount 
assessed on was only £612,000,000. Professor Marshall 
attempted to excuse the discrepancy between the estimates 
of the earnings of the working-classes made by Messrs. Levi 
and Baxter, by pointing out that the latter allowed for 20 
per cent, being out of employment, and omitted certain 
foremen, &c, from his calculations. But this is no excuse : 
these "statistics" stand as stated, and are used by the 
capitalist party whenever they think their case would be 
served by them. One would think that these repeated ex- 
posures would finally discredit them ; but, no such thing; 
they crop up in the columns of the capitalist newspapers, 
from the Times down, week after week, and are hurled 
at the heads of philanthropists with as much assurance of 
their efficacy in demolishing those misguided persons as 
though their accuracy were universally admitted. 1 

Many special facts were adduced at this sitting of the 
Conference to prove that the positions of the working- 

1 Mr. Giffen himself, when a fact reveals itself which gives a table of statis- 
tics an appearance of telling against his view of the case, says, " This is only one 
illustration of the caution with which such figures must be used." (" Journal of 
Statistical Society," vol. 4G, p. G15) ; but he has no word of caution to give when 
the figures apparently favour his own view. 
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classes had not improved so much as the statisticians would 
make it appear. Thus Mr. J. G. Hutchinson compared tables 
of the wages of cotton spinners in 1833, compiled by Mr. 
Porter in his " Progress of the Nation," with those earned 
in Manchester in 1876, as stated by Be van in his "Industrial 
Classes and Industrial Statistics." These go to show that 
while in 1833 the earnings of the spinners would purchase 
from 210 to 267 pounds of flour, or from 67 to 85 pounds 
of meat ; in 1876 they would only purchase 182 pounds of 
flour, or 34 pounds of meat. Mr. Hutchinson also omitted 
to say that house rent was much dearer at the latter 
period, while another speaker pointed out that though 
clothing had decreased 25 per cent, in price, it had 
diminished 125 per cent, in quality, so that it was in reality 
very much dearer. Again, Mr. B. Jones, of the wholesale 
Co-operative Society, stated that Mr. Heys, secretary of the 
Iron-founders Association, had been at the trouble of taking 
from the books of that Association the average wages from 
the year 1855 to the present time, and had entered into 
careful details as to deductions made for holidays, short 
time, sickness, and so on. After these deductions, Mr. Heys 
had ascertained that for the ten years, 1855-65, the net 
wages of iron-founders throughout the kingdom were 
£1 4s. Gd. per week ; for the ten years, 1865-75, £1 5s. 6d. ; 
and for the ten years 1875-85, £1 5s. 5d. There is a posi- 
tive retrogression here, because nearly all necessaries of life 
but bread are dearer now than at the earlier period. And 
these are actual facts, and as such, worth tons of " statis- 
tics " and " estimates" made by arm chair economists. Mr. 
Hutchinson also compiled a table of wages in 1832, and 
1871, and 1876, his authorities being Porter, Bevan, 
Wades' "History of the Middle and Working Class," 
Symonds' "Arts and Artisans," (1839), and "The Green- 
wich Hospital Records," as follows : — 
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Mr. R. Giffen likewise compiled a similar table, his 
authorities being Porter, and the " Miscellaneous Statistics 
of the United Kingdom " : 
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1 " Report," p. 52 


. - " Journal of the Statistical Society/ 


' vol. 46., p. 597. 
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These two tables are quite at variance with each other, 
and I put them side by side to show the worthlessness of 
all such " estimates." Mr. Bevan's amounts were ascertained 
by direct inquiry on the spot (Manchester), but I do not 
know how the Miscellaneous Statistics are compiled or col- 
lected ; probably through the Circumlocution Office. That 
even Mr. Bevan's figures are too high, is shown by com- 
paring the wages stated by him to be received by iron- 
founders, with those found by Mr. Heys to have been paid, 
as recorded in the books of the Iron-founders' Association. 1 

That Mr. Giffen's figures, too, are neither correct or ingen- 
uous was amply proved in a paper read at the Conference 
by Miss Simcox. Thus, in respect of rent, Mr. Giffen, by 
a process of " allowing for this," and " assuming that," 2 
arrives at the conclusion that " house rents may be con- 
sidered to be now 1£ times more than they were fifty years 
ago." But in 1840, a report was published in the Journal 
of the Statistical Society giving the results of personal 
visits and inquiries at over 5,000 working class dwellings 
in Westminster, of which the average rental was 2s. lid. ; 
whereas in 1884, the Pall Mall Gazette undertook similar 
inquiries as to 763 tenements, also in Westminster, the re- 
sult of which gave an average of 8s. 2d. This is nearly 
three times the rent of forty years ago, instead of 1J times 
that of fifty years ago, and it cannot be supposed that rents 
were any higher fifty than forty years ago. Concrete facts 
of this kind are, as I have said, worth tons of abstract 
" estimates." It is much to be regretted that we have so 
little positive knowledge of the rents of cottages in the 
country districts in the past, which would be more satis- 
factory even than such facts as the above ; because the rural 
population was a much greater proportion than it is now. 
I know of no such information anywhere, even Thorold 

1 Another fact will also show this, for whereas Mr. Bevan stated that in 1876, 
miners in Staffordshire were in receipt of 5s. 2d. a day, the great strike in 1884 
was against the reduction of wages from Ss. 8d. to Ss. 4d. a day. 

2 "Journal," p. 604. 
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Rogers in bis admirable chapters on the agricultural labour- 
ers having no word to say as to the rents they paid. 1 But 
from the little isolated evidence we possess, it would seem 
that the increase in rural districts has been quite as great 
as in the towns. Couple this with the fact that old-time 
cottages always had good gardens and allotments attached, 
and that more recently-built ones rarely have, and with the 
further fact that in past times there were rights of com- 
monage, of which the labourers are now deprived by the 
enclosure of the common lands (7,000,000 acres have been 
enclosed since 1760), and the difference in their positions 
now and then will not appear to be in favour of the present. 
Nor is this all. In the past, as Dr. A. R. Wallace pointed 
out in an important letter in the Daily News of Jan. 28th 
1886, gleaning was a common practice, and a labourer's 
family would often gather as much as eight bushels of 
wheat, barley, peas, and beans ; but now every stalk is 
collected by machine rakes. Again, sticks for fire-wood 
could be freely collected, but this is generally followed by 
imprisonment now ; many other things were free then that 
are forbidden now ; as mushrooms, nuts, water-cresses, &c., 
all of which would bring in a few shillings. Landlords, 
claim the very foreshores now, and have been known to 
prohibit the collection of shell-fish and sea- weed.- If all 
these things are taken into consideration, it is impossible to 
maintain, in spite of the rise of fifty or sixty per cent that 
has taken place in the wages of the rural population, that 
their positions are on the whole very much the better 

for it. 

Dr. Wallace, in the above mentioned letter, also combats 

1 Mr. Arnold Toynbee, in one of his admirable lectures, said " their cottages- 
were often rent free, being built on the waste; each cottage had its piece of 
ground attached. " " The Industrial Revolution," p. 68. 

2 It is stated in the Democrat, of Feb. 13th, that Lord Meath and another 
Irish landlord actually prohibited the catching of fish for some miles out to sea 
opposite their lands ! 

On Feb. 24th 1886, a case w reported in the Daily Newt in which Joha 
Nelson, a lad, had been the previous autumn sentenced by the Hexham magis- 
trates to several days 1 hard-labour for gathering mushrooms. 
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the assertion of Mr. Giffen that workmen in the early 
part of the century did not eat meat. He instances the 
evidence of an old man, who fifty years ago was potman 
at the Three Tuns public-house, in what was then Black- 
heath village, to the effect that there were cooked every 
day, at that house, from two to three hundred pounds of 
meat for the mechanics and labourers working in the neigh- 
bourhood, who came there at their dinner hour. This is 
direct evidence. But I should like to ask Mr. Giffen, if the 
workmen did not eat meat, what was done with all the 
live-stock in the country. Unfortunately we have no 
returns of their number until quite recent times, but all 
accounts agree that live-stock was plentiful throughout 
the country. Now Mr. Giffen's words are, ' The workman 
had little more concern with the price of meat than with 
the price of diamonds.' 1 l Who then eat it all ? Taking 
the population in the early part of the century at twenty 
millions, the upper and middle classes would number about 
three millions ; did these three millions devour the whole 
of the increase of the live-stock in the kingdom ? Twenty 
years ago the number of live-stock was much greater than 
it is at present, the number being then nine million cattle, and 
thirty-six million sheep ; so that fifty years ago it could not 
well have been less than half what it is now, say five million 
cattle, and fifteen million sheep. If only ten per cent, of these 
were killed in the year, it would, at 800 lbs. per ox, and 
50 lbs. per sheep, give an average of more than three pounds 
of beef and mutton devoured every day by every man, 
woman, and child of the upper and middle classes, to say 
nothing of pork, poultry, game, and fish ! Of course these 
figures are absolutely worthless, but the tendency of them 
is sufficient to show that Mr. Giffen's assertion that all the 
meat killed was eaten by the middle and upper classes is a 
baseless absurdity. 

Mr. Giffen is as equally disingenuous in another matter. 

i " Journal," vol 46, p. 603. 
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He actually points to the increase in the number of incomes 
ranging between £150 and £1,000, which naturally includes 
the large majority of increased incomes, as " a sign of the 
increased earnings of the working classes ! " I do not think 
those who earn these incomes will thank Mr. Qitfen for in- 
cluding them among the working classes. Mr. Giffen's table 
really tells against himself, for it shows that while since 
1843, small incomes have increased 300 per cent., and 
moderate incomes 240 per cent., large incomes have in- 
creased 400 per cent., and very large incomes 800 per cent 
In 1843, there were only 8 incomes of over £50,000; in 1880, 
there were 68 ; in 1843, there were 200 between £10,000 
and £50,000 ; in 1880, 785 ; but while in 1843, there were 
88,000 incomes between £150 and £500, in 1880, there were 
only 275,000.* Now the precise contention of those most 
earnest in insisting on the urgency of the social question is, 
not that while the rich are getting richer the poor are be- 
coming poorer, but that the extremes are becoming greater ; 
and that while the poor are practically stationary, or if not ? 
make but a very small advance, the number of large fortunes 
is increasing at a very rapid rate, and the amounts of these 
fortunes at a still greater rate. Except on the last point, 
this is precisely what Mr. Giffen's figures show, and the last 
point is proved by the list of amounts of personal property 
(rep property being exempted) above £250,000 which have 
paid probate duty during the last twenty years, published in 
the Financial Reform Almanack for 1886. One of these 
reached £3,000,000, five upwards of £2,000,000, twenty- 
seven upwards of £1,000,000, about a hundred upwards of 
£500,000, and more than three hundred and fifty upwards 

1 Mr. Giffen's figures are certainly not correct, inasmuch as there are 61 members 
of the House of Lords whose rentals from land alone are known to exceed £50,000 
per annum, and four members of the House of Commons ; add to these the in- 
comes of the millionaires from personal property, as mentioned on the next page, 
and the incomes of £50,000 and upwards will be found nearer 120 than 68. 

"The net result of Mr. Giffen's figures is that we have in England and Wales 
in 1880, as compared with 1843, 10,000 more people in receipt of £1,000 a year 
and upwards, to set against 0,900,000 who have come during the same interval 
into the possession of a smaller income." Miss Simcox, " Report," p. 80. 
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of £250,000. When it is remembered that a million pounds, 
at five per cent., means £50,000 per annum, the significance 
of these figures will be more apparent And if the amounts 
received from land are added some of the incomes assume 
gigantic proportions. Thus, the Duke of Portland inherited 
£1,500,000, and has besides an income of £108,000 per 
annum from land ; the Earl of Dudley inherited £1,000,000, 
and receives £124,000 from land ; the Duke of Westminster 
inherited £800,000, and receives £260,000 from land ; the 
Duke of Norfolk has £270,000 from land; the Duke of 
Buccleuch £231,000; and the Marquis of Bute £232,000. 
The total income of the Duke of Westminster equals that 
of 7,500 agricultural labourers, representing 37,500 people, 
one ninetieth of the entire population of the United 
Kingdom ! The united incomes of the persons above men- 
tioned who possessed upwards of £250,000 in personal 
property, and of the members of the House of Lords — less 
than a thousand persons — amount at least to £24,000,000 
annually ; viz. incomes from £203,200,000, the total amount 
of the fortunes aforesaid, at 5 per cent, (which is far under 
what business men obtain) £10,160,000 ; the land rental of 
the House of Lords £13,000,000 ; and incomes from personal 
property known to have been inherited by the members of 
the House of Lords, and not included in the above list 
(£11,000,000) £550,000. As the amount of personal property 
inherited by peers is only known in about 100 cases, and as 
the 380 " millionaires " nearly all possessed land as well, 
the total income of these 1,000 persons is probably over 
£30,000,000 per annum — equal to the united wages of 
750,000 agricultural labourers, or more than one tenth of the 
male adults of England and Wales. 1 

* Of course other members of the agricultural labourers' families betides the 
adult males earn wages, but this is much more than set off by the facts, first, that 
members of the House of Lords are in receipt of public pay to the amount of 
£730,000 per annum, and, second, that since 1850, they and their relatives and 
connections have actually received no less than £109,000,000 of public money for 
places held. 
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In yet another respect are Mr. Giffen's figures dis- 
ingenuous ; for, whereas he ascribes the rise in wages in 
the cotton trade to the " natural " operations of industry, by 
which the wage-earner shares with the employer in the 
general progress, it is clearly due to the Factory Acts' 
previous to which the employment of children and women 
had brought down wages to starvation point Mr. Giffen 
also adds 20 per cent, to workmen's wages on account of the 
shortening effected in the hours of labour, but, as Miss 
Simcox points out, leisure and income are not quite the 
same, and a retired capitalist does not count as property the 
profits he might have earned by continuing in business. 

Putting all these things together, it becomes clear that 
Mr. Giffen's attempts to prove that the working classes 
have partaken in the general progress to an equal degree 
with the capitalist classes completely fail in their intentions, 
and prove to be nothing more than special pleading, de- 
signed to make the figures look as favourable to the 
capitalist view of the question as they can be made without 
deliberate falsification. The fact is, that all statistics must 
be valued according as they are made by employer or 
workman. I do not say that employers wilfully falsify 
figures, but it is their interest to make affairs look as rosy 
as possible, and it would be against human nature if they 
did not do so. Mr. Lowthian Bell, a great ironmaster, 
showed this tendency emphatically at the Conference. He 
pointed triumphantly to the fact that there are men at the 
rolling mills who earn as much as 41s. a day as a proof of 
the wonderful improvement in the condition of the work- 
ing classes ! Now, admitting that there are a dozen or two 
men in the United Kingdom who earn as much as this, 
what has it got to do with the matter ? Nothing at all. 
Nobody denies that there are skilled workmen who are in 
receipt of what might be considered fair wages, but the 
question is not between them and the capitalists, but 
between the great bulk of unskilled labour and capital 
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Nor indeed is skilled labour in so flourishing a condition as 
it can be easily made to appear by a mere return of 
amounts of wages paid. The subdivision of labour has 
been carried to such an extent that men are no longer able 
to complete an article, but can only perform one particular 
portion of the work required. Thus, in large establish- 
ments, there are no longer such artisans as bootmakers, 
inasmuch as every workman can only make a small portion 
of a boot, and is as unable to do the rest as a butcher 
would be. Thus, if he once loses his employment he is 
helpless, nor is it any use his emigrating, or going to a 
small town, for in the colonies this kind of subdivision has 
not yet taken root. I maintain then that such arguments 
as those of Mr. Bell, on the score of the high pay of some 
particular phases of highly skilled labour, are quite beside 
the question. 1 The regular statistician goes to work in a 
manner quite as unfair. He asks how much a man in good 
work generally earned in his trade, and then calculated as 
if every man got as much as that. But, as a matter of fact, 
it is the exception rather than the rule, in many trades, for 



1 Mr. Bell was not much more honest on other points. He says that if an 
ironmaster receives £25,000 a year as his share of the profits it is not unfair, 
because £15,000 must be set aside for interest on his capital, while the other 
£10,000 represents little more than the depreciation in the value of his mines ! 
Capitalists do not appear to see that the whole question turns on the denial that 
•capital can produce anything. Again, Mr. Bell said that on the Tyne chemical 
works wages had increased 35 per cent., which had caused several establishments 
to close (is this good Political Economy?) in consequence of the reduction of 
profit caused. But a subsequent speaker proved that the rise was in conse- 
quence of an arbitration, having reference to the whole of the Tyneside chemical 
works, when it was found that some of the workmen were so underpaid that a 
general readjustment was ordered, under which in some instances there was an 
advance of 50 per cent, and in others a reduction of 10 per cent. The establish- 
ments that were closed followed that course because they had not sufficient 
capital to purchase plant for new methods of manufacture that had been dis- 
covered. And Mr. Bell knew all this, for he was actually one of the arbitrators 
engaged ! Mr. Bell mentioned a fact that will come as a suprise to many, viz., 
that at the rolling mills men are kept at work seven days a week. This was no 
misprint, for he stated that "the average of wages of all classes was 4s. a day for 
seven days a week, or 28s. a week." " Report," p. 172. And yet we sometimes 
near capitalists inveighing against the " continental Sunday " when there is any 
movement to open a picture gallery on Sunday. 
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a man to earn full wages. Among tailors it is stated that 
three days a week is the average work of those in regular 
employment. 

Facts such as can be observed by anyone who chooses to 
look for them are thus of more value than statistics, unless 
we know exactly how the latter are compiled, and who 
compiled them. But facts such as these cry out emphati- 
cally that the social question is as urgent as ever — indeed 
never was so urgent. Thus, it is positively stated that 
there were 101 deaths from starvation within a single year 
in London alone. Now, I maintain that this single fact 
casts all statistics as to the improved condition of the 
masses to the four winds. So long as there is one single 
death from starvation within the bounds of the realm, that 
fact alone condemns the social organisation as a class one, 
built up to protect selfish interests, and not to mete out 
justice. The fact of a single death taking place from star- 
vation ought to be of itself a sufficient reason to any man, 
not absolutely callous to human suffering, for using his 
utmost endeavours so to re-organise society that the re- 
currence of such a reproach should be removed from the 
bounds of possibility. An organisation of society in which 
starvation in the midst of plenty was an admitted possi- 
bility stands self-condemned at the bar of justice and 
reason, and it is a marvel beyond understanding that 
anyone can be found to defend it. But it is not only an 
admitted possibility ; the apologists for the present organi- 
sation declare that it must always continue, and that 
nothing can possibly prevent it. It would be thought that 
in consequence of this certainty they would condemn, 
instead of defending, the organisation of which starvation 
was an integral part. But, no ; capitalism they say must 
exist, and starvation is an essential and necessary accessory 
to capitalism, and therefore starvation must exist. No 
doubt many will say that I am maligning the apologists 
for existing things, but I have chapter and verse if need be, 
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for every statement in this volume. What says that 
staunch and consistent advocate of Liberalism — i.e. y capital- 
ism — Tbe Daily News ? In a leader, on February 4th, it 
writes : " Death by starvation is the normal state of things 
in London, and not all the efforts of the poor law officials, 
nor organised charity, nor religious benevolence, nor the 
parochial system, can altogether prevent it." Those who 
read further in search of condemnation of the system that 
caused this necessity read in vain. Capitalism thus openly 
defends the existence of death by starvation in the midst 
of plenty. Even landlordism is less brutal than this, for 
the chief organ of Conservatism, the Standard, in a leader 
on February 10th says, " It is no Socialism, no enfringement 
of the rules of Political Economy, to save men's lives." 
But if the Standard knew a little more about Political 
Economy it would know that it takes no concern about 
men's lives ; all it is concerned with is the free production 
and free — not equitable — distribution of wealth ; and if 
there should be any unfortunate enough not to be able 
freely to acquire any wealth, they must die. 

Other defenders of capitalism maintain that the starva- 
tion to which the workmen have to submit is no greater 
hardship than what the capitalists have to put up with, in 
not being able to accumulate capital as fast as they would 
like. Thus, the Lord Mayor, in reply to a deputation of 
the unemployed, in February, said that, "distress was 
inflicted as much on the employers, as on the workmen, in 
the cessation of an industry." Utterances such as these 
of the Daily News and the Lord Mayor, and numerous 
others to the same effect could be adduced, show the state 
of moral blindness to which the capitalist system reduces 
those probably in themselves humane and well-intentioned. 

If there are 100 actual deaths from starvation in a year 
in London, what a mass of chronic destitution this must 
represent ! Those who have never been forced into the 
experiment have no conception of the small amount of food 
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required to sustain life. The present writer felt, at the 
time, nothing more than a good deal of weakness from the 
starvation he experienced in New Zealand, mentioned in a 
note elsewhere, though his constitution suffered much ; and 
in South Africa, in the Amaswazi country, he was once for 
several days, flooded up, with absolutely no food but a bag 
of meal, which had been under water open a whole day and 
night and was half mud and quite uneatable, and felt no 
inconvenience therefrom. 1 From my own experience 1 
believe that any person under forty, with an ordinary con- 
stitution, could live for months on what most people 
comfortably well off eat in a week, and that without 
incapacitating themselves from performing their ordinary 
avocations, though doubtless their effectiveness would be 
decreased. And when we further consider the habitual 
charity and fellow-feeling of the poor, which would in all 
cases prompt them to succour, as far as their ability went, 
those in absolute danger of death from starvation, it is 
almost impossible to conceive the amount of general destitu- 
tion that a single death from this cause must indicate. 
This one fact is, then, of itself sufficient to invalidate all 
statistics that help to show that there is no social question. 2 
Some of the capitalist party themselves are forced into 
acknowledging the drainage, as it were, of wealth from the 
mass of the people into the hands of the capitalists. Thus 
we find Mr. W. Mather, M.P., at a meeting of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce on February 1st saying, 
" When one looked at the amount of money accruing from 
trade generally, and sources of income in this country, he 
must be struck with the small amount of consumption on 
the part of the mass of the people of those goods which 
formed our staple industries. " This small amount of con- 
sumption can only arise from actual inability to increase it. 

1 An account of this experience will be found in the Field either in November 
or December 1873 or January 1874. 

2 Dr. Drysdale stated at the conference that the average life of the nobility 
gentry, &c, is 55 years, and that of artisans in Lambeth only 29 years. 
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The real social question, then, is, as I have said, that 
there is no improvement in the condition of the mass of 
the people at all commensurate with the vast increase in 
the wealth of the minority, and that there is a very large 
residuum in whose condition there has been absolutely no 
improvement at all, but, if possible, an actual retrogression. 
I make no apology for quoting the following passage from 
the admirable paper of Miss Simcox at the above mentioned 
Conference : " The chief benefit of the industrial progress 
of the last century has been reaped — amongst capitalists 
by the greatest capitalists, amongst employers of labour by 
the largest employers, in general by the dealers in com- 
modities (labour included) rather than by makers or pro- 
ducers ; and amongst makers or producers by those engaged 
in the most skilled, rather than the most laborious, work. 
In other words, there is more difference between the wealth 
and expenditure of a large manufacturer or mill-owner and 
a small one than there was 100, or even 50 years ago ; 
there is more difference now between the owners of one of 
the colossal clothes-shops of the West End and the little 
draper of a country town than there was in the same trade 
a hundred years ago ; there is more difference between a 
great contractor and a working builder, more difference be- 
tween a great banker and his manager and clerks now, 
than there was then ; and, finally, there is more difference 
between the skilled artisan of to-day — an educated trades- 
unionist, politician, and probably social reformer — and the 
residuum of the industrial population than there was a 
century ago between the steadiest mechanic and the most 
loutish labourer. The struggle for existence has been 
growing fiercer between the members of every distinct 
class, while at the same time the prizes for exceptional suc- 
cess have increased in value, and the penalties for absolute 
failure in severity. Speaking generally, the rich trader 
has grown richer, and the poor trader, if he has not grown 
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poorer absolutely, has grown poorer in relation to his 
wants." 1 

Assuming this view to be a correct one, what are the 
appropriate remedies to apply to the disease under which 
society is festering, in order to establish a state of healthy 
life ? The most notable fact that the Industrial Remunera- 
tion Conference brought out is that nearly all reformers are 
possessed by a single idea. They believe in nostrums that 
are to cure at once and for ever all social diseases. The 
landlord, capitalist, and economist parties, viz., Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, Sir Thomas Brassey, Mr. Lowthian Bell, Mr. W. H. 
Houldsworth, M.P., Mr. D. Cunningham, Professor Mar- 
shall, and Professor Nicholson, of course, refused to admit 
the existence of any social disease that would not cure 
itself, although Professor Marshall argued for better edu- 
cation, and a lower rate of interest — not compulsory, but 
voluntary ! Mr. Lloyd Jones, Mr. J. G. Hutchinson, and 
Miss Simcox, were chiefly destructive, and affirmative of 
the position as against the capitalists. Among those who 
advocated nostrums, Mr. W. Owen put his faith in the 
increase of trades unions, with a word or two as to the 
necessity of checking the trade in drink. Mr. W. J. Harris 
waved the banner of Protection. Mr. S. Harding believed 
in more taxation, chiefly on land and large fortunes, but on 
imports as well. Mr. Sedley Taylor, of course, advocated 
profit sharing, as if profit sharing could ever become uni- 
versal unless compelled by law ! Mr. B. Jones contributed 
an admirable paper in advocacy of co-operation, in which 
he also advised prudence in marriage, temperance, habits of 
economy, improved dwellings, technical schools, and other 
methods of culture. Mr. E. W. Greening was for co-opera- 
tion and profit sharing. Mr. J. M. Cheerie declared for tax- 
ing land values at 20s. in the pound, i.e. 9 confiscating rent. 
Dr. A. R. Wallace propounded his well-known scheme of 
land nationalisation. Professor Newman wa3 also for land 

1 " Keport," p. 84. 
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nationalisation* But the most grotesque proposals were 
those of the Positivists, Professor Beesly and Mr. F. Harri- 
son. Mr. Harrison was once a genuine reformer, but his 
Positivism has induced in him a religious fervour and 
enthusiasm in which, as is so often the case with religious 
rhapsodists, practical needs are entirely lost sight of. The 
remedy the Positivists propose can only be described as the 
moralisation of capital ! Capitalists must be got to under- 
stand that they only hold their capital in trust for the 
benefit of the people, and not for their own benefit ! Ex- 
actly so, but the whole social question consists in the fact 
that capitalists insist on regarding capital as created for 
capitalists, and no one else, and nothing but the law will 
make them think otherwise. A more puerile begging of 
the question than the proposal of the moralisation of capital 
as a remedy for social inequalities could not be conceived. 

But, let it be asked, what could any one of these remedies 
effect by itself? Is it conceivable that trades unionism, 
unaccompanied by any other remedial agent, could bring 
comfort to the whole of the working classes throughout the 
kingdom ? My views on trades unionism will be found 
elsewhere, and I cannot admit that it has effected even what 
it claims to have done. It is stated in the public press, 
and remains uncontradicted, that at the present moment 
nearly all the trades unions in the kingdom are on the verge 
of bankruptcy, and that if the present depression continues 
much longer their funds will be entirely exhausted. More- 
over, trades unions is entirely a class movement, and pro- 
minent trades unionists are just as much removed from the 
great bulk of unskilled labour as the capitalists themselves 
are. Protection I have also dealt with elsewhere. It can 
never do more than give present employment to a few now 
unemployed, at the cost of dear goods to the general public, 
a class of wealthy monopolists, and in the future overpro- 
duction and consequent general depression. Graduated 
taxation, as proposed by Mr. Harding, would be a much 
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more effective remedy, but it could not by itself be final, 
for a great deal would depend on the uses to which the 
taxes collected were put. Voluntary profit sharing is a 
chimera, and if compulsory would be Socialism pure and 
simple. Co-operation is really a cure for all social wrongs, 
but so long as capitalism is permitted to exist it is hopeless 
to expect co-operation successfully to fight against it. Con- 
fiscation of rent would do a good deal, but the power of 
capital is quite as great as the power of land ; and the same 
consideration applies to land nationalisation. 

None of these remedies can be by themselves effectual in 
settling, even for a time, the social question, though all of 
them, except Protection, will help to do so. It is not to be 
supposed that I consequently deprecate their advocacy by 
those who sincerely believe in their unassisted efficacy. 
Far from it ; every man is more or less of a specialist, and 
it is only by specialists that work can be thoroughly per- 
formed. Now, while all of these proposals are, when viewed 
as universal nostrums, practically valueless, yet each is in 
itself a part, as it were, of Socialism, and, therefore, while 
these specialists are working each at his own hobby, all are, 
unconsciously perhaps, hastening the advent of a socialistic 
regime. Putting aside Protection, Socialism embraces, if 
not in exact particulars, at all events in general principle, 
all these schemes. There are those that say that Socialism 
and Co-operation are opposed to each other, but federalised 
Co-operation is Socialism. A purely socialistic state is one 
in which each subordinates his interests to the interests of 
all, and in which the interests and the power of all are 
exercised for the interests and protection of each, and in 
which each receives according to his performances. These 
are the precise principles of Co-operation, and if the whole 
of the industries of the State were absorbed by Co-opera- 
tion, federated together and worked under identical rules 
and regulations, that State would be a purely socialistic 
State. Where the Socialist differs from the Co-operator 
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who is a Co-operator and nothing more, is in recognising 
that the struggle between Co-operation and Capitalism is 
an altogether hopeless one so long as the latter system re- 
ceives the recognition and protection of the State power. 
While Capitalism is permitted to exist, man's sympathetic 
attributes are crushed, and his greed and selfishness are 
brought to the surface. Under a capitalist system, there- 
fore, man is not, and cannot be, to the fullest extent of 
which his nature is capable, a sympathetic being. But 
under genuine Co-operation a man must be this, or he 
ceases to be a Co-operator. Genuine Co-operation demands 
that, in the interests of all, each should forego large advan- 
tages, in the shape of interest on his capital, which he 
would enjoy under the capitalist system. Thus, to be a 
Co-operator a man must, to a great degree, cut himself off 
from the mass of his fellow creatures, and consent to be 
eccentric. But if this man is, as a rule, not capable, he is 
in his nature essentially gregarious and imitative, and will 
act as the mass of his kind do in preference to marking out 
a new line. So long as they are not actually unbearable he 
will adapt himself to the conditions that are customary, 
and even when they become unbearable he will prefer 
sudden, and even violent methods to slow processes, the 
action of which is to him obscure, and of the ultimate 
success of which he is by no means assured. Now the cus- 
tomary conditions are capitalist conditions, and his whole 
being is saturated with capitalist ideas, and if Ms conditions 
do not become too oppressive for him to bear he will, what- 
ever temporary experiments he may be induced to try, as a 
rule drift back into capitalist ideas. This is how it is that 
so many industries started on genuine co-operative prin- 
ciples gradually become joint stock companies pure and 
simple. If interest on capital were limited by law to five 
per cent, and incomes taxed in proportion to their amount 
there would be no obstacle in the way of Co-operation, 
and in a short time that system would be applied to every 

T 
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industry throughout the realm, for under it artisans would 
be in a better position than as mere shareholders in a joint 
stock concern. But so long as capital absorbs all profit it 
is quite hopeless for genuine Co-operation to struggle with 
it. How demoralising the capitalist system is to working 
men is well illustrated by the history of the Oldham joint 
stock mills, which are so commonly called co-operative. 
There are over ninety of these, with a capital of from seven 
to eight millions, part of which was originally loan capital, 
part subscribed by those employed in, and in connection 
with, the mills. The capitalist spirit has seized the men 
to such an extent that they have all become share jobbers, 
and buy and sell shares in the public-houses, so that it is 
now stated that not two per cent, of the shares of any one 
mill are now held by the workers in that mill. That 
working men are no better managers than capitalists under 
a capitalist system, is also proved by the strike which con- 
tinued in these mills for many weeks last year, they being 
largely managed by working men. Distributive Co-opera- 
tion, which can be started on a very small capital, and is 
not so speculative, does not offer the same temptations, and 
hence its greater success; but distributive Co-operation 
alone, however locally beneficial, can never regenerate 
society. 1 

I maintain, then, that however beneficial these remedies 

1 I do not think that even distributive Co-operation is carried on so exten- 
sively as is sometimes assumed. The slipshod use of terms is as misleading here 
as in everything else, and the word co-operative is used vaguely in respect of any 
concern conducted on slightly different lines to the ordinary capitalist system of 
employer and wage-earner. Now, I maintain that the fundamental principles of 
Co-operation are, that capital, both share and loan, is a fixed charge, and does 
not share in profit ; that all can purchase, whether members or not, and become 
members by the act of purchasing, and receive dividends as such, in proportion as 
their purchases have added to the profits ; and, finally, that all employes par- 
take in profits in proportion as their efforts created them. No society that does 
not fulfil these conditions is co-operative, and there are very few that do. In 
the "Wholesale Co-operative Society's Annual " for 1886 there are stated to be 
in the United Kingdom 1,491 Co-operative Societies, which at the end of 1883 
had 729,957 members, a share capital of £7,921,356, a loan capital of £1,577,086, 
to have effected Bales in that year of £29,336,028, and made a net profit of 
£2,434,996, and to possess a trade stock of £3,700,000, and "investments other 
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may be, and however praiseworthy the efforts of those 
specialists who promote them, none of them can, by them- 
selves, be more than palliative. The evil is far too deep- 
seated and widespread for any of them to effect a general 
cure. It is the evil of a system, and none of these remedies 
do more than soften its operations in special directions, and 
in respect of special classes. But to effect a cure the system 
itself must be attacked, not its symptoms; it is no use 
attacking from the outside surface diseases that arise from . 
internal disorganisation; nor is it any use applying universal 
nostruma The disease is not only deep-seated, but is at 
the same time complicated, and requires a comprehensive, 
and not a simple remedy. Socialism is such a comprehen- 
sive remedy. It both removes the cause of the evil, and 
diffuses its operations in such a way that old symptomatic 
diseases are attended to at the same time. And it does not 
proceed by any violent methods of physical force, but by 
legislative means. 1 

There is a common error to the effect that Socialism 

than trade " to the amount of £4,600,000. But as the Civil Service Supply As- 
sociation, which is in no sense a co-operative society, is included in this return, it 
is clearly misleading. Nor does it separate the productive from the distributive 
societies ; but in " Working-Men Co-operators " we find (page 102), that in 1882 
the productive societies had a united capital of £800,000, and production in that 
year to the amount of £3,060,000. 

1 At the time of the London riots I addressed the following letter to a London 
paper : " As a Socialist who has derived his creed from a long course of historical, 
economical, and ethical study,, I protest against those who instigated the rioting 
on Monday from calling themselves, or being called, Socialists. For what is 
Socialism ? It is that system of society which is built up on the doctrine that in 
order to prevent aggressions on individuals by other individuals the whole of the 
industrial operations of the State should be under the regulation and control — 
not the ownership and management, but the regulation and control — of society 
as a whole, that is to say, of the State as a corporate body. In other words, the 
creed of Socialism is that every social act, in so far as it is of a public character, 
and affects persons other than those acting, should, in the interests of each and 
of all, be immediately regulated by law. Now, how can acts such as those of 
Monday be accredited to a creed like this ? They are the absolute negation of 
Socialism ; its exact antithesis. Socialism means law in everything ; these acts 
are the acts of men who are for law in nothing. Thus these rioters cannot be 
Socialists ; they are Anarchists, or Individualists gone to the logical extreme of 
Individualism. Consequently, they are at the exact opposite pole to Socialism, 
and I protest against their adoption of a name that has been sanctified by the 
acceptance of some of the noblest men and women the world has seen. In 
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demands that all instruments of production should be con- 
fiscated by the State. This is, of course, an impracticable 
and useless absurdity, and could only be advocated by 
those who have never taken the trouble to think of 
the meaning of their words. It is impracticable, because 
it would be an absolute impossibility for the State to 
take over, all at once, the gigantic industries of England. 
Human nature has not the organising faculties that would 
be required, and any attempt of the kind could only end 
in hopeless chaos, and incalculable loss. And it is needless, 
because every requirement would be met by all industries 
being placed under legislative control and regulation. That 
is to say, that the legislature should lay down regulations 
as to hours of labour, as to minimum rate of wages, as to 
adulteration of material, as to dangerous appliances, and 
insanitary conditions, and as to other points which might 
be found to be in need of regulation. These regulations, 
combined with the action of the tax on incomes increasing 
in severity with the increase in the amount of the income, 
would give such a spur to the co-operative movement that 
ere long a private industrial employer would be quite ex- 
ceptional. There is no intrinsic objection to the State itself 
competing as an industrial employer, and in many instances 
it would prove highly beneficial, but the necessity could 
never arise of the State being sole employer, inasmuch as 

representative State, such as ours practically is, Socialism can, by its own hypo* 
thesis, only proceed by peaceful means, through the agency of its legislative 
machinery, and any methods other than these are, ipso facto, anti-socialistic. It* 
aim is the greatest possible good to all, and not the good of any one class as 
against another class, and this can only be effected by the power of the majority, 
tempered by the wishes of the minority, and exercised through the executive 
machinery. Let, then, those who lead poor ignorant suffering people to imagine 
that they can overthrow the power of a mighty State with a few hundred-weight 
of road-metal be called by their right names, do not slander Socialism by classing 
them with it." 

Nevertheless, though they cannot subvert the State, London Anarchists 
could very easily destroy London. It is at the present moment a living volcano, 
and if speedy means are not adopted to remove the people from its crowded 
slums and settle them in the land, there may be an irresistible eruption at any 
moment* 
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f ederalised co-operation would fulfil every demand of justice, 
and would prove far more effectual in proportioning rewards 
to performances, and thus in generating and fostering 
individualism. Of course mines would, as part of the land, 
be owned by the State, and be properly worked by the 
State, mining being a totally different thing to agriculture 
Railways, roads, and canals should also naturally belong to, 
and be worked by the State, and the State should likewise 
provide lines of steamships for communication with colonies 
and foreign countries. The liquor traffic should also be a 
State monopoly, as well as the manufacture and sale of 
explosives, arms, poisons, and other things dangerous to 
human life. Further than this the ownership of " instru- 
ments of production " by the State would be impracticable 
and needless, nor is it demanded by the principles of 
Socialism. 

There is in England a small body of revolutionists styling 
themselves " Social Democrats," but who are called by the 
press Socialists. They are not Socialists, but Anarchists, 
and should be called either by that name, or by the name 
of Social Democrats, which is a meaningless name, first, I 
believe, coined by some of those would-be learned revolu- 
tionists who are constantly making use of such pedantic 
words as " exploit," " expropriate," " bourgoise," eta — words 
which I have avoided in this volume. Socialism is, as I 
have said, not revolutionary, except in cases of military 
despotism, but evolutionary. These persons profess to be 
followers of Marx and Lassalle, but they are nothing of the 
kind. Marx and Lassalle were, before all things, historicalists, 
if the word can be permitted, or evolutionists. Their 
historical studies had proved to both that the improvement 
of society by revolution was a chimera, and that gradual 
reforms, effected by a legislature representing the whole 
people, were the only means of obtaining certain and per- 
manent betterment. " To set about to make a revolution," 
declares Lassalle, "is the folly of immature minds, which 
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have no notion of the laws of history." 1 But these 
visionaries are for ever crying aloud in the streets to make 
a revolution. "For this purpose/' they cry, "we urge 
forward the revolution, which our enemies hysterically 
shriek at." 2 True they magnanimously add, "But we 
mean wrong to none," as if any revolution could be effected 
without enormous loss of life. Lassalle insisted on legisla- 
tive, not revolutionary means. "The formal means of 
carrying out this principle " (the working class as the ruling 
principle of society), he declares, " is universal and direct 
suffrage. ... It is true that even universal and direct 
suffrage is no magic wand, which is able to protect from 
temporary mistakes. We have seen in France two bad 
elections following one another, in 1848, and 1849. But 
universal and direct suffrage is the only means which, in 
the long run, of itself corrects the mistakes to which its 
momentary wrong use may lead. It is that spear which 
heals the wounds itself has made. It is impossible in the 
long run with universal and direct suffrage that the elected 
body should be any other than the exact and true likeness 
of the people which has elected it. The people must, 
therefore, at all times regard universal and direct suffrage 
as its indispensable political weapon,-as the most funda- 
mental and important of its demands." 3 Lassalle was no 
mere class advocate : " We are all working men/' he says, 
tl in so far as we have ever the will to make ourselves useful 
in any way to the community. . . . Whoever, therefore, 
invokes the idea of the working class as the ruling principle 
of society does not put forward a cry that divides and 
separates the classes of society." 4 Compare this with the 
following bombast : " We say once more this is a class wax : 
we know it ; we are preparing for it ; we rejoice at its near 

1 " The Working-Man's Programme," p. 21. 

2 " Summary of the Principles of Socialism," written for the Social Democratic 
Federation by H. M. Hyndman and W. Morris, p. 60. 

3 "The Working-Man's Programme," p. 45. 
« Ibid., p. 44. 
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approach. . . . But there are many difficulties and dangers, 
the power of wealth is great, the unscrupulousness of pro- 
perty knows no bounds ! We are well aware of this ; we 
see and do not shrink from the inevitable struggle. But 
the number over against us, the hosts who may be bribed to 
fight for their oppressors even to their own hurt ; there are 
thousands, perhaps millions of such men ! There are. We 
know that too. But in a cause like ours we refuse to recognise 
difficulties ; with such misery around us we cannot stop to 
calculate forces ; with such a future before us we will never 
count heads." * These are the utterances of a madman 
and are suitable only to a penny dreadful. To compare 
such stuff with the nobility of sentiment, logical reasoning 
and philosophical grasp of Lassalle or Marx is ridiculous. 
They both advocated cultivation, as it were, by legislative 
means as the only cure for social injustice. " The object 
of the State," says Lassalle, " is to bring man to positive, 
expansion, and progressive development, in other words, to 
bring the destiny of man — that is the culture of which the 
human race is capable — into actual existence ; it is the 
training and development of the human race to freedom." 2 
I therefore deny that these Social Democrats are followers 
of Marx and Lassalle. They are followers of Michael 
Bakounine, the Nihilist, and their principles are to be 
found in his writings, and are crystalised in the following 
passage : " In a word, we reject all legislation, all authority, 
and all privileged, licensed, official, and legal influence, 
even though arising from universal suffrage, convinced that 
it can turn only to the advantage of a dominant minority 
of exploiters against the interests of the immense majority in 
subjection to them. Such is the sense in which we are 
really Anarchists." 3 This is the doctrine of the leaders of 
the Social Democratic Federation. I admit that in their 
writings are to be found many things that are truly Social- 

1 " Summary," p. 60. 9 " Programme," p. 54. 

' M. Bakounine, " God and the State/* p. 2L 
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istic, but they are men without discrimination, without 
judgment, and without power of self-control, and therefore 
most dangerous public leaders. They jumble together the 
most opposite doctrines as parts of the same system, and 
ronsequently their creed, as a whole, is a mere illogical 
hotchpotch of conflicting principles, collected from different 
sources, and stirred up together into a mock system that 
can deceive none but the most ignorant as to its inherent 
self-contradiction. Socialism, let it again be repeated, has 
for its central principle the greatest possible good to all, 
and it is not possible that any good can be done to anyone 
by killing him, or even by any species of physical 
violence. l 

1 1 am glad to see from the following telegram that the German Socialists 
are at last coming round to my views : — 

St. Gall, Thursday. 

At yesterday's sitting of the Socialist Conference it was unanimously resolved 
to convoke an International Labour Congress in 1888. The following resolution 
was then put and carried unanimously, after an animated and interesting discus- 
sion : " This Conference declares that the Anarchist theory of society, in so far as 
it aims at the complete autonomy of the individual, is anti-Socialistic, being 
fundamentally a one-sided development of bourgeoise Liberal principles, notwith- 
standing its Socialist colouring ; that the Anarchistic culture of individual 
violence rests on a crude misconception of the part played by force in universal 
history, violence being no less reactionary than the revolutionary factory therein. 
Individual acts of violence will not attain the ond aimed at, and in so far as they 
wound the feelings of the masses they are to be strongly condemned." 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE APPLICATIONS OF JUSTICE, OR PRACTICAL SOCIALISM. 

IN considering the applications of those principles which 
are essential to the healthy life of the organism, and 
which therefore are called the principles of Justice, the 
constitution of the State naturally presents itself first. A 
representative State presupposes that all its executive 
officers hold their positions in virtue of an elective right. 
England, therefore, at present is not yet entirely a representa- 
tive State. Nevertheless, as development proceeds very 
slowly, it would be the height of folly to attempt to make 
it entirely representative by any violent act of subversion. 
The present head of the State is a harmless person, who 
with her curtailed powers, is as little likely to work evil to 
the State as she is to work good, and is perhaps as much 
adapted to a period of transition as any given person could 
be. The wrong that has been done in the past, in the 
matter of royal grants, is of the past, and the most we can 
do now is to resolve that the wrong system of the past shall 
not be followed in the future. The gentleman who is next 
in succession to the kingship is also a harmless good- 
natured gentleman, with a tolerable amount of common 
sense if without any pronounced qualities for good or evil, 
and if he succeeds to the headship with the title of Prince 
President, instead of that of king, and with powers 
exactly defined, and if not to be more curtailed than, at all 
events not to exceed by a hair's breadth, those already 
exercised, I know of no arrangement that would more 
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harmoniously lead up to the inevitable regime in which 
there shall be a really elective president. Whether the 
occupancy of the office be for life or during good behaviour, 
is a fair subject for discussion. The best plan would, I 
think, be to make it for periods of five years, at the 
termination of any such period removal to be effected if 
demanded by not less than three-fourths of the existing 
legislature. 

The question of one or two chambered legislatures will 
for a long time be a vexed one. The hereditary principle 
is condemned by every consideration of common sense and 
justice, as well as of expediency. The mere mention of it 
seems an outrage to the understanding. The functions of 
governing demand attributes of a high character, and these 
attributes are not the possession of every one of a body of 
men taken haphazard from the crowd. Yet this is what 
the hereditary principle does. Aptitude for government 
may be, and in many cases is, hereditary, but the lords as a 
body have not, and never had, this aptitude. The old 
families which originally asserted their power as against 
the king have nearly all died out, and most of those who 
now form that body are the descendants of court favourites, 
who owed their favouritism in very many cases to the loose 
virtue of their sisters and mothers, and in many others to 
the factthat they were themselves of loose and roisterous 
character. These worthies have been recruited from time 
to time by successful soldiers, sailors and lawyers, and by 
large landowners and capitalists, together with a great 
number of second-rate politicians for whom places could 
not be found, or who could not find seats in the lower 
house, and who were thus rewarded for their uselessness. 
A more unlikely body to display aptitude for government it 
would be difficult to conceive. 

If then, a second chamber is deemed needful, it must be 
an elective one. The principle on which it should be 
elected is a much more difficult question. To elect two 
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different bodies by the same machinery, and by the same 
constituencies, would in my judgment be a farce. The 
only conceivable use of a second chamber is to reconsider 
points which may have been adopted by the lower house in 
what could be called a spirit of partisanship. But a second 
chamber elected by the same constituencies as the first 
would, presumptively at all events, be actuated by the 
same principles as the latter, and therefore any considera- 
tion it could give to measures assented to by this chamber 
would hardly be likely to be of any other nature than 
corroborative. If the matter required consideration it 
would be just as much to the purpose to reconsider it in the 
same chamber, as to do so in another chamber elected in the 
same way and by the same people. Nor do I think the 
French plan of a re-arrangement of constituencies any very 
great improvement. Far more reasonable would be a 
modification of the American system. Local government of 
a comprehensive character is an absolute essential to the 
life of a representative State, and in Britain cannot be much 
longer delayed. Now, whatever system of local govern- 
ment were ultimately adopted, whether that shortly to be 
advocated or any other, those elected to the local boards 
should form the elective body to the second chamber, each 
county to elect a certain number of representatives propor- 
tional to its population, the elections to take place every 
five years. This is the only form of second chamber that I 
can regard with the least favour. The proposal to form a 
chamber nominated for life will not bear a moment's con- 
sideration. No man has a right to legislate for life ; and it 
is contrary to the first principles of common sense, that 
because a man happens to be a premier he should have it in 
his power to impose on the State a lifelong legislator, 
whose opinions and ideals the people might completely out- 
grow. Nominated houses have always been failures. I 
have no personal acquaintance with the working of the 
Canadian Senate, but I have very close acquaintance with 
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those of New South Wales and New Zealand, both of which 
are purely ornamental bodies which can scarcely be said to 
do anything at all, and sometimes in session do not meet 
for a week together. They are composed almost entirely 
of rich men who have " made their pile," and retired from 
all work to enjoy a life of dignified ease. To these are 
sometimes added supporters of the ministry who have 
failed to find seats in the elective house, an unpopular 
ministry being thus able to defy the verdict of the people. 
In the New South Wales Legislative Council there were, 
two years ago, not half a dozen men who had the slightest 
claims, apart from wealth, to legislative positions ; while of 
those that had, two, at least, had been repeatedly defeated 
at the polls. On the other hand, the Councils of Victoria 
and the Cape Colony, which are elective, are assiduous in 
the performance of their duties, such as they are. The 
one occasion on which nominated houses are aroused 
into life, is when payment of members is proposed in the 
lower house, when there is usually a dead-lock ; though I 
believe this has occurred even when the upper house is 
elective, no doubt because there are certain property qualifi- 
cations required for candidates. 

There is no reason to suppose that the members of the 
local government boards would not choose wisely. Chosen, 
as they would in most cases be, for their business capacities! 
they would be a much more intelligent class than the great 
body of the electors. I have heard it said that so small 
bodies could be bribed, and that no one is above the reach 
of bribery. Whether or no the latter sentiment be true, 
the danger is easily escaped by positively forbidding all 
canvassing, personal or otherwise. As I shall argue further 
on, all canvassing is intimidation, and is distinctly immoral, 
and any candidate proved to have been guilty of it in a 
single instance should be at once disqualified. 

But the question remains whether a second chamber be 
required at all. It is admitted by all that the Senate of the 
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United States, though far the best second chamber in 
existence, has not realised the expectations its founders 
formed for it. Instead of a judicial deliberative body, it is 
just as much given up to party spirit and partisanship as 
the lower house. Now an upper chamber, though in one 
sense a political body, should not be a political body in the 
sense of giving itself up to the party spirit of the day. As 
I have said, its only conceivable use is to check excesses of 
partisanship, and to do this it should hold itself aloof from 
all mere party politics. If it does not do this it must be per- 
fectly useless, for if its majority is of the same party as that 
of the lower house, its functions of checking partisanship 
could never come into operation ; while if, on the other hand, 
it was of the opposite party, there would be a continual 
deadlock if it were at all assiduous in business. Thus the 
saying of the French philosopher, that if the upper house 
continually agrees with the lower it is supererogatory, and if 
it continually differs from it it is dangerous, is fulfilled. The 
House of Lords is notoriously a party body, and must always 
continue so as long as it is hereditary. And to make matters 
worse it is of that party that is rarely in the ascendent in 
the lower house. If the genius of the founders of the 
American Constitution failed to secure an upper chamber 
that should be above the party politics of the day, I doubt 
if we should succeed in England, because our party feelings 
are of longer standing, and are deeper seated, than in 
America. When we see municipal corporations senselessly 
chosen on political grounds, there is little hope that a 
second chamber would be chosen on any other system. 

I think therefore that all considerations lead to the con- 
clusion that a second chamber is undesirable and un- 
necessary. Is our course then to abolish the existing one ? 
Certainly not. Let it die a natural death. Abolish the 
hereditary principle, and create no more peers. In half a 
generation the house would be dwindled down to such a 
beggarly array of empty benches that the common sense 
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of the people of that day would revolt against it, and to 
that common sense it may be safely left In the meantime 
if the power of amending or rejecting bills sent up from the 
Commons be confined to a single stage, the rejection of the 
Peers amendments by the Commons being final, the claims 
of justice and harmony would be fully met; and while there 
was no violent subversion, yet a radical reform would be 
quietly and effectually accomplished. 

But if the English upper chamber is not in accord with 
the principles of justice, it is quite as certain that neither is 
the lower house. In its constitution, and its internal pro- 
cedure, it violates many of the very first principles of 
justice. In the manner of its election it subverts the most 
elementary notions of justice. In the first place some men 
have one vote, and some have many. Now the object 
of representation is, or at all events should be, to represent 
the people, not any particular class of people ; but no such 
representation could be obtained if any person, or class of 
persons, has more than one vote. Representation does not 
mean the representation of houses, farm-yards, parks, rail- 
way shares, and bank balances. It means the representa- 
tion of blood and brains, bodies and souls. While, therefore, 
any one man has more than one vote, to talk of perfect 
representation is hypocrisy and nonsense. It is not 
representation of people at all, but of dead goods and 
chattels. Thus all legislation under the present system is 
not legislation for the good of people, but for the benefit of 
goods and chattels. It does not matter in the least who 
these belong to. Whoever can get them, by force or fraud, 
the legislation holds good all the time for the chattels, not for 
their owners. If the owners change every day the legisla- 
tion for the chattels knows no change. It is just as absurd 
as though we legislated for the sun and the moon, or the 
rocks and the sea. It is not men and women that pass our 
laws, but houses and land. A man by himself, with all his 
divinity, is a legislative nothing ; but a man and a house is 
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a legislative force, and a man and several houses is a much 
greater force. It is a standing marvel that the common 
sense of the people submits to an arrangement so utterly 
idiotic 

But no less unjust is the system of election in vogue. 
Representation has only one meaning, it means a fac-simile. 
Parliament then should be a fac-simile, or mirror on a 
reduced scale, of the people as a whola This was also its 
original intention, as it only arose in consequence of the 
impossibility of getting together the whole of the then 
ruling classes, in consequence of which representatives were 
chosen to act for those who could not leave their homes. 
But a fac-simile of the people is an absolute impossibility 
under the present electoral system ; or if not an absolute 
impossibility could only result from the purest chance, the 
odds against which are beyond calculation. When the 
1884 Redistribution Bill was brought in, providing that al 
electorates, except a few towns of 100,000, or thereabouts, 
inhabitants, should be cut up into equal districts of ap- 
proximately 54,000 inhabitants each, it was claimed for it 
that at last there would be a true representation of the 
people. There were, however, some who denied that this 
system could ever ensure a true representation. The 
following letter was written by me, at the time, to the 
Western Morning News : 

SINGLE SEATS AND PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION. 

Sir, — It will, I think, be generally admitted that the object of 
Parliamentary representation is to obtain, as near as may be, an 
accurate reflection of the will of the people as a corporate body. 
Indeed Parliamentary representation arose (see Sheldon Amos's 
" Science of Politics ") merely because it was a matter almost of im- 
possibility to get the whole body of capable citizens together in 
order to enact laws, in consequence of which certain individuals dis- 
tinguished for their general abilities were chosen in various districts 
to represent the views of those who were unable to leave their 
homes and employments. Moreover the word "representation" 
has but one legitimate meaning. It means a reflection, mirror, or 
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fac-simile. Parliament, therefore, was intended to be a fac-siruile, 
on a reduced and manageable scale, of the people as a corporate 
body. 

For some time it was an open question whether the representa- 
tive was to be regarded as a delegate simply to carry out the be- 
hests of the small and special section of the body politic which had 
appointed him, or whether the wider view, that the interests of 
the nation as a whole were to be deemed by him as prior in 
importance to the special interests of his immediate constituents, 
was to be accepted. For long, however, the general consensus 
of educated opinion throughout the world has agreed that if the 
delegate idea were permitted to override the higher view that a 
representative represented the nation as well as a special section 
of it, the result must inevitably be to destroy the homogeneity of 
the body corporate, and cause Parliament to be a mere body of 
men met to quarrel about a number of selfish and antagonistic 
interests, instead of a deliberative assembly devoted to the con- 
solidation of a great and united nation. A delegate who was the 
mouth-piece of a section of the people pledged only to carry out 
the behests of this section, be they inimical to the well-being of 
the State or not, would be a danger to its stability, and a Parlia- 
ment composed of a number of such would be a benr garden. The 
objection that no section of the State would willingly give instruc- 
tions to its delegate the carrying out of which would be dangerous 
to its well-being, may bo readily admitted ; but they would do so 
nevertheless. For the science of politics, as a practical branch of 
Sociology, is a very intricate one, and requires a large amount of 
special knowledge and experience for its due understanding, and 
the everyday workers of the world havo not the time and oppor- 
tunity to acquire this. Therefore, their first thought is always 
their own interest, as they believe — not that they would wilfully 
push their own interests on at the risk of injury to the national 
stability, but because they are entirely unable to see that their 
own interests are in antagonism to those of the State. Parliament 
is, therefore, intended to bo an assemblage of wise men, met to- 
gether to guide the operations of the State in such a manner that 
while the interest of no section is neglected, yet that all sectional 
interests shall be made subservient to the interests of the State as 
a homogeneous whole. Now, I desire to shew that the single seat 
districts, with electoral areas approaching to some degree of 
numerical equality, contemplated by the Redistribution Bill, are 
antagonistic to the Spirit of both these fundamental principles of 
Parliamentary government. As the simplest, I will deal first with 
the delegate question. Whatever may bo said as to the likelihood 
of equal rural electoral districts returning mere delegates, it must, 
I think, be admitted that the system of cutting up large towns 
into equal, or nearly equal, wards, each returning a single member, 
is certain to result in the majority of cases in tho return of mere 
delegates. This will be more especially so when the Parliamentary 
wards are identical with the municipal wards, because rrbau 
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populations have got so accustomed to considering their own 
particular interests in electing their municipal officers, that it will 
be extremely difficult for them to dissociate the ideas which con- 
trol them in one-ward election from those which should rightly 
control them in another. In other words, they would be prono to 
fall into the mistake of regarding the municipal and Parliamentary 
elections as for identical purposes. But they are in reality for 
widely different purposes. For while it is to some degree legitimate 
for self-interest to control municipal elections, the interests of the 
individual in sanitary and kindred matters being, taken broadly, also 
the interest of the municipality, it is supremely illegitimate to allow 
self-interest in any way to interfere with the election of the fittest 
person to take part in the councils of the State, the interests of 
the municipality being in far less a degree identical with those 
of the State, than are thosa of the individual with the municip- 
ality. 

But the main reason why single-seat wards mnst result in the 
return of mere delegates, even when the Parliamentary wards are not 
synonymous with the municipal wards, is that the whole of the 
executive power would assuredly fall into the hands of associations 
falsely called caucusses. Anyone conversant with the machinery 
of a political association can entertain no doubt that, in a small 
compact and easily manageable ward, no candidate would have 
the remotest chance of being returned who was not favoured by 
the dominant political organisation What, then, could be the 
result? Before every election these organisations would meet, 
chose their candidates after a certain amount of cross-examination, 
and of pledges exacted, and then elect them. What could such a 
member be but a delegate ? If he threw off the trammels and 
asserted his own individuality, his chances of re-election would for 
ever be gone. What man of spirit or ability would consent to 
such a humiliating position ? None ; so that Parliament would 
mainly consist of mere illiterate tools, without public spirit, inde- 
pendence of character, or political capacity. It may be said that 
such a calamity would be the result of the organisation system, 
not of the single-seat wards; but this is mere begging the question, 
lor it is the very smallness of the constituency that gives such 
power to the organisation. In precise proportion to the size of 
the constituency is the power of the organisation. The only way 
to curtail the baleful domination of these organisations is to enlarge 
the constituencies as much as possible. 

This argument does not apply so strongly to the rural single- 
seat districts, for the larger extent of them, causing a want of 
compact ne88 and manageableness, would militate considerably 
against the domination of organisations. Nevertheless, even in theso 
the tendency, as far as any special tendency was engendered, would 
be in the same direction. 

But of far greater importance than the certain creation of a 
class of delegate representatives, whose petty squabbles concerning 
rival interests would degrade beyond redemption any ideal assem- 

u 
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blage of wise men, and in a great measure deprive the state of any 
political force as a whole, is the fact that single seat districts 
would inevitably destroy the character of Parliament as the sup- 
posed representation of a nation, composed of a multitude of 
people professing a variety of, to themselves, vital principles. Re- 
presentation to be real must be complete. The representation of half 
of a community is no representation at all, and, so far as the half 
that suffers extinction is concerned, it would make no difference 
to them whether they were living under a system falsely called 
representative or under an oligarchy, for in neither case would 
they have the slightest voice in the control of affairs. Therefore 
to represent only a majority, which, as a matter of fact, need not 
be more than a few hundreds more than a simple half of the 
community, is to deprive the other half of any more voice in public 
affairs than have the subjects of Thebau or Koffi-Kallkalli. 

To give a true representation all shades of opiuions that in any 
degree partake of the character of vital principles must be repre- 
sented. It is a crass fallacy to suppose that society is composed of 
people whose whole political creed consists in giving a bald yes or 
no to the simple affirmation that they are Liberals or Conserva- 
tives. Even if the definable meaning of these terms were not 
getting altogether lost, it would still remain that there are prin- 
ciples which could be legitimately held by anyone claiming to 
belong to either one or the other of these parties, and yet which 
are considered by those who hold them as even more vital than the 
mere shibboleths popularly supposed to represent the principles of 
these respective parties. Of this class are disestablishment of the 
Church, Home Rule for Ireland, anti- vaccination, nationalisation of 
the land, woman suffrage, and very many more. It has been said by 
some that these so-called principles are mere crazes ; in other words 
these worthy people call all principles not held by themselves crazes. 
But be they crazes or not, the fact remains that they are held by very 
large numbers of people — much larger than any have idea of who 
have not interested themselves in these matters, and these vital 
principles are as much entitled to representation as any mere 
meaningless Liberalism and Conservatism. But the single-seat 
districts would practically 6hut them out, for though some few 
members professing these crazes might possibly, by accident, obtain 
seats, it would not be in consequence of these professions, but in 
spite of them. 

Single-seat districts would effectually extinguish all minorities, 
and effect the return of a House of one stereotyped set of opinions, 
and without any Opposition at all. This would be the greatest 
calamity that could befall any State. History is useless if it has 
not taught the one supreme lesson that no power based upon un- 
opposed authority, be it called empire or republic, can have in it, 
however great it may temporarily appear, any element of perman- 
ent stability. To weld a nation composed of a vast number of 
heterogeneous units into a compact whole by means of laws adapted 
only to the ideas and habits of a section of the nation, is beyond 
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the capacity either of a Napoleon, a Bismarck, or a Radical caucus. 
However successful the experiment may appear for a time, sooner 
or later the explosion comes, and the whole fabric is shattered to 
pieces. In countries having Parliamentary government any 
system of representation which shall have the effect of electing a 
House representing only one set of opinions is as great a danger to 
the stability of the State, and the well-being of its inhabitants, as 
could possibly be the idiosyncrasies of a military autocrat. The 
result would be that the aspirations of those unrepresented would 
be crushed, their spirits broken^ their lives ordered in a manner 
irritating to them, their patriotism destroyed, and their whole 
being rendered intolerable to them, until at last, unable to bear it 
any longer, they would break out into open rebellion. This is 
what has been the result of government without oppposition 
throughout all history, and I maintain that the effect of single- 
seat districts will be to return a House which shall be, for all 
practical purposes, a Liberal House without any Conservative 
Opposition. On all grounds, whether those ofjmere common justice, 
or those of regard for the stability of the State and the welfare of 
its inhabitants, I, as a Radical in favour of the abolition of the 
House of Lords, in favour of the Monarchy ceasing with the death 
of the present occupant, and in favour of the nationalisation of the 
land, protest against this. 

I am aware that there are some who do not believe that single- 
seat districts will have the result of extinguishing the Conservative 
party — nay, who maintain that they will rather have the result of 
strengthening it. I do not understand this. The matter admits 
almost of mathematical demonstration. The last two general 
elections have incontestably proved that there are more Liberals 
than Conservatives on the present register ; two millions are now 
added, scattered throughout the rural districts of the country, the 
balk of which everybody admits will be Liberal, if only for the 
reason that their employers are Conservative, Here, then, we 
have a simple mathematical proposition. Given a large Liberal 
party, distributed pretty evenly throughout the country, and a 
smaller Conservative party also tolerably evenly distributed, — 
What will be the result of cutting up the country into electoral 
districts having a near approach to equality, and electing a single 
member for each ? I can only see one answer to this question. 
It is no matter of probabilities, it is a clear mathematical certainty. 
Of course it may be said that the new voters will not be Liberal, 
but I do not think many will maintain this. But even if they 
were not it would only amount to balancing the injustice of ex- 
tinguishiug the Conservative party in the towns by another in- 
justice of extinguishing the Liberal party in the country. Or it 
may be said that the two parties are not at all evenly distributed. 
But though there are some few districts which certain local causes 
have made either entirely Liberal or entirely Conservative, yet I 
think that the balance of evidence will shew that on the whole my 
position is a correct one. But, again, even if the distribution is 
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extremely uneven, the single seat system is at best a clumsy and 
uncertain method of attaining an end which might be reached by 
philosophical and certain methods. 

Mr. Gladstone is among those who have publicly maintained 
that single-seat districts would ensure, in some measure, representa- 
tion to minorities. The context shows what he meant. He 
meant that as in large towns the Conservative "villa people" 
generally congregate in certain suburbs, by making separate wards 
of these suburbs the Conservative element in these towns would 
obtain that representation which they could not under any of the 
existing conditions, except that of the three-cornered constituencies. 
This is true ; but how many towns are there that have villa 
suburbs large enough to make separate wards of 54,000 inhabi- 
tants each ? And what is this to extinguishing the large bodies of 
Conservatives not resident in fashionable suburbs? Moreover, 
these members would not represent the Conservative element of 
the towns as wholes, but be simply delegates from local vestry 
wards. 

Examples could be multiplied ad libitum from America, where 
the system is in vogue, as to its disastrous effects in crushing the 
minority, but it is sufficient to note that the committee of the 
United States Senate, convened for the purpose (in 1872) of con- 
sidering it, reported strongly against it, and held it answerable 
for the Civil War. That it is not yet changed in that country is. 
but a proof of the tenacity of vested interests based upon flagrant 
injustice, which ought to act as a warning to ua. 

There is but one certain method of giving representation to all 
considerable minorities, or, in other words, giving a true representa- 
tion of the body corporate, and that is by the proportional system: 
The word itself carries its own justification of the system. It 
means representation of all shades of opinion in the State in pro- 
portion to the numbers of those professing these opinions. It is 
difficult to believe that anyone could object to this on the score of 
right and justice, for it is, upon the face of it, the embodiment of 
these. These, therefore, are not the objections brought against it. 
Objectors profess to believe that it is (1) complicated and im- 
practical, and (2) that it would lead to minority rule. Other 
minor objections are also urged, the chief of which is that it would 
lead to the election of a number of men with " crazes." To the 
first of these objections it is enough to say that, so far as the 
voter is concerned, the whole of the terrible complication consists 
in his being asked to indicate the order of his preference for 
candidates by placing against their names on his ballot paper the 
figures 1, 2, 3, dbc, in the order as he prefers one to the other. 
Surely it is supremely insulting to the British elector to suppose 
him so stupid as not to know whether ho did not like Smith a 
little better than Jones, aud Jones a little better than Brown, and 
Brown a little better than Robinson. And yet, in so far as the 
electors are concerned, this is absolutely the whole of the terrible 
complexity which makes the system impractical in such a stupid 
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country as England ! For the returning officers the system re- 
quires a little more attention, but returning officers are not usually 
chosen because they are incapable of doing simple sums in ad- 
dition and long division. If they are, the sooner another class is 
appointed the better. There are two systems of proportional re- 
presentation. By Hare's system the returning officer counts the 
number of votes cast and divides this total by the number of mem- 
bers to be elected. The quotient of this difficult sum is the num- 
ber of votes required to be cast for any candidate before he is 
deemed to be elected. 1 When any candidate has secured this 
quota the votes on any further ballot papers on which his name 
appears as No. 1 are not given to him, but to the names appear- 
ing as No 2 on these papers, and so on, and so on. Now what is 
there so very dreadful about this ? It would be a disgrace to our 
system of national education if any public schoolboy could not 
undertake it after once the process had been demonstrated to him 
on the blackboard. The other system is a modification of this by 
Mr. Seebohm and Mr. Parker Smith, but for present purposes it is 
sufficient to refer to Mr. Hare's system, which must always be the 
ground- work of any system of proportional representation. The 
charge of complexity and impracticalness is absolutely unwarranted, 
and when once the system is mastered there are few who will 
maintain that it is any more complicated than that at present in 
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The other main objection is that it would lead to minority rule. 
Those who put forward this objection cannot have given many 
moments of study to the system. As a matter of fact, it is the 
only possible system by which the rule of the majority is ensured 
without the possibility of failure. For it has to be observed that 
if parties were unevenly distributed, even the single-seat district 
system might lead to the minority of electors gaining a majority 
of representatives, while under the existing system it is a matter 
of the purest chance whether the minority or the majority gets 
the best of it. The whole signification of the system is that each 
party obtains an amount of representation exactly in proportion to 
its numbers, and thus if there is a party dominant in the country 
that party must also be dominant in the House. The notion that 
the minority should rule is repugnant to all principles of equity, 
but it is equally repugnant to them that the minority should be 

1 At the time this was written the writer wai not aware that a new method 
had been proposed. Instead of dividing the number of electors by the number to 
be elected, and giving the odd representative to the party that hacj the highest 
remainder, it was proposed to divide the number of electors by the number to be 
elected plus one, and add one to the quotient, which was then to be the quota. 
At the late elections the only constituencies that would have been affected by 
this method were Liverpool and Kent. The latter voted 315G0 Liberals, and 
40194 Conservatives; the simple proportion would give four members to each 
party, the quota being 89G9 and the Liberals having the largest remainder by 300. 
The new method gives the Liberals 3 and the Conservatives 5, which is clearly 
the closer proportion. 
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entirely extinguished. The rule of the majority is the first prin- 
ciple of social communion, but this does not mean the absolute 
rule. The minority has a right to have its voice heard, and to 
gain converts if it can, and by this means so to temper the rule of 
the majority that a compromise may be arrived at by which the 
claims of both are equitably satisfied. Proportional representation, 
then, is the one possible system by which the rule of the majority 
can be placed positively beyond the reach of uncertainty, and the 
one possible svstem by which it is rendered equally beyond the 
reach of uncertainty that the voice of the minority shall be stifled. 
And, in aditidon to this, it is the one possible system by which 
the Radical doctrine that every vote shall have an equal value in 
returning representatives can be carried into effect. And yet we 
hear objections to it on all sides. Truly the force of habit is the 
strongest of all forces.— Yours truly, GEORGE LACY. 

Penzance, December 6th, 1884. 

In this letter I based my conclusions as to the extinction 
of the Conservative opposition on the assumption that a 
voter who is once a Liberal is always a Liberal. The two 
previous elections had shown that there are more Liberals 
than Conservatives in the country, for though in 1874 the 
latter had a large majority of "representatives" in the 
House, they had a minority of I think 200,000 in actual 
votes. Since then, however, large numbers of artisans 
have imbibed " fair trade " doctrines, and voted Conserva- 
tive, the chiefs of that party having bid for votes by pro- 
mising to abandon free trade principles if successful at the 
polls. Others proved to be churchmen before politicians, 
and in addition we had the extraordinary spectacle of the 
whole body of Irish people voting solid Conservative at the 
bidding of a professional agitator. Nevertheless, making 
allowance for these defections, the following letter written 
by me to the same paper will show that I was in the main 
right : 

SINGLE SEAT DISTRICTS AND PROPORTIONAL REPRE- 
SENTATION. 

Sir, — About a year ago I addressed a letter to you on the above 
subject, in which I argued that the Redistribution Bill then under 
consideration would give far too great a power to the majority. I 
even maintained, that the Conservative party would be next door 
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to annihilated. I drew this conclusion from the assumption that 
those who were Liberal in 1880 would remain so, and that the new 
voters would be mostly Liberal also. These conclusions have not 
been altogether verified. Reasons into which I need not enter 
have caused many of the town voters to change sides, and in a few 
counties the influences brought to bear upon them have prevented 
the agricultural labourers from voting in accordance with what 
must be their inclinations. But in the main contention that too 
great a power would be given to the majorites, if evenly distributed, 
the figures of the recent elections will show that I was correct. I 
believe I also maintained that if the rival parties were not evenly 
distributed, many results would be as purely matters of chance as 
under the old system. This has also proved to be the case. In 
Scotland and Wales the Conservative party has been completely 
annihilated, although polling a large number of votes. In Scot- 
land the actual numbers in contested seats are 54 Liberals and 8 
Conservatives ; under proportional representation they would have 
been 40 and 22 respectively. In Wales they are 22 and 3, instead 
of 15 and 10 proportionally. In Ireland, on the other hand, the 
Liberals have no member, although entitled to six according to the 
number of votes polled ; while the Conservatives should have had 
19 instead of 16, and the Parnelities 53 instead of 62. In Eng- 
land the Liberal majority has more representatives than it is pro- 
portionally entitled to. This is especially the case in the counties, 
1,020,700 Liberal votes having obtained 133 representatives, and 
908,000 Conservative votes only 99 representives. The propor- 
tional numbers are respectively, 123 and 109. The boroughs, how- 
ever, do not show this discrepancy, owing to the chance distribution 
of voters nearly equalising inequalities. Thus in the boroughs 
that have been cut up into single seat districts, namely, London, 
Bradford, Liverpool, Salford, Nottingham, Sheffield, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Hull, Manchester, and Leeds (Wolverhampton I have ex- 
cluded, as there was an unopposed return), 51 Liberals and 57 
Conservatives have been returned, whereas had the elections taken 
place on the proportional system the numbers would have been 55 
and 53 respectively. It is, however, only fair to say that owing 
to splits four seats were lost to the Liberals, which would have 
made the numbers 55 and 53— exactly the same as the propor- 
tional. That this is a pure chance result is easily seen by a glance 
at the figures. Only Salford and Hull have returned members in 
proportion to the strength of the two parties. The following have 
too many Liberal members — Bradford 1, Nottingham 1, Birming- 
ham (including Aston) 3, Bristol 1 ; and the following too many 
Conservative members — London 3, Liverpool 3, Sheffield 1, Man- 
chester 2, Leeds 1. Both Sheffield and Leeds have, on the total, 
a few hundred more Liberal than Conservative votes, yet each has 
one more Conservative member than it has Liberal members. The 
balancing of these inequalities is obviously a matter of the purest 
chance, the recurrence of which could not in the least be depended 
on. The cases of Liverpool, Birmingham, and Manchester are 
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glaringly unfair; for while in Liverpool and Manchester 43,000 
Liberals have but one member, 58,000 Conservatives have fourteen. 
No accidental balancing elsewhere can justify this enormous power 
given to the majority — a result due entirely to the single seat 
system. The counties show the same disproportions. In Lanca- 
shire, Bucks, Carabs., Cheshire, Cumberland, Essex, Hants, Mon- 
mouth, Notts, Oxford, Worcester, Somerset, and Northampton the 
returns of members have been in proportion to the strength of 
parties. Beds., however, has 1, Cornwall 2, Devon 2, Hereford 1, 
Shropshire 1, Stafford 2, Warwick 1, Wilts 1, Gloucester 1, Derby 
2, Dorset 1, Durham 3, Leicester 1, Suffolk 1, Norfolk 1, North- 
umberland 2, and Yorkshire 5 too many Liberal members ; and 
Middlesex 4, Berks 1, Hants 1, Herts 2, Kent 3, Lincoln 1, Surrey 
2, Sussex 2, Westmoreland 1 too many Conservative members. 
Lincolnshire, like Leeds and Sheffield, has several hundred more 
Liberal votes on the total than Conservative, but one less Liberal 
member. Middlesex, Berks, Herts, Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and 
Westmoreland have among them 117,000 Liberal votes without a 
single member; while in the same counties 161,000 Conservative 
votes obtained 35 members. On the other hand, Bedford, Corn- 
wall, Hereford, Durham, Suffolk, and Northumberland mustered 
85,000 Conservative votes without obtaining a member ; the same 
counties polling 136,000 Liberal votes for 27 members. Justify- 
ing inequalities like this on the ground that they may perchance 
balance each other in the end is supporting a double immorality — 
it is, on the one hand, saying that a chance decision is a righteous 
one ; and, on the other, that two wrongs make one right. The 
one and two-membered boroughs return a total of members of each 
party exactly in proportion to the total strength of the parties ; 
but hero again a glance down the columns will show how com- 
pletely accidental this result is. The two-membered boroughs are 
eminently unsatisfactory. There are twenty-one of these, sixteen 
of which return two members of the same party ; of these 1 6, in 
the City of London alone has the successful party twice as many 
votes as the unsuccessful. In many cases the numbers have been 
nearly equal, Ipswich especially having a difference of only 78 
voters, and Stockport and Plymouth about 200. In Stockport, 
Devonport, Plymouth, Blackburn, Bolton, Preston, and Brighton 
35,000 Liberal voters have no member, and 44,000 Conservative 
voters 1 4 members. In Derby. Sunderland, Portsmouth, Leicester, 
Northamption, Ipswich, Halifax, and York 42,000 Conservative 
voters have no member, and 56,000 Liberal voters 16 members. 
Of twenty boroughs with less than 4,000 voters no less than 
fourteen return Conservative members. 

The lessons that are to be learnt from past elections are, then, 
that under the single-seat system the majority obtains far greater 
power than it is entitled to when parties are evenly distributed, 
and that when they are not, it is a matter of absolute chance 
which obtains the greater power on the whole. In the whole 
House the actual numbers are as follows : — 
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L. c. P. 

1. Single-seat district boroughs 51 57 — 

2. One and two-membered boroughs GO 53 — 

3. Counties 133 99 — 

4. Scotland 54 8 — 

5. Wales 22 3 — 

6. Ireland — 16 02 

320 23G 62 

The numbers to which each party is legitimately entitled is as 
follows : — 

L. C. P. 

1. Single-seat district boroughs 55 53 — 

2. One and two-membered boroughs 60 53 — 

3. Counties 123 109 — 

4. Scotland 40 22 — 

5. Wales 15 10 — 

6. Ireland 6 19 53 

299 266 53 

Uncontested scats and the universities, make up the balance. 

But, independently of the unsatisfactory working of the single 
seat districts, other defects are revealed in our electoral system. 
In the first place we note that Ireland is immensely over-repre- 
sented. England's quota to a member is 7,800, Scotland's 6,900. 
Wales' 6,400, and Ireland's only 5,500. This is a defect that 
ought to be remedied at the very earliest opportunity. To give 
such enormous power to such a turbulent minority is outrageous. 
Again, there are no less than twenty English boroughs with less 
than 4,000 voters, Winchester with 2,400 being at the bottom of 
the list. All these should be thrown into the counties. Devon- 
port has two members for 5,600 voters, and Ipswich two for 7,500. 
On the other hand Oldham has only two for 24,000, Lei- 
cester two for 18,000, Portsmouth and Blackburn two for 16,000, 
and Newcastle two for 20,000. Among the counties, Beds, has one 
member to 10,200 voters, Leicestershire and Yorkshire one to 
9,200, Lancashire and Bucks one to 9,109, while Huntingdon has 
one to 4,900. There is still therefore plenty of work to do in 
electoral reform.— Yours faithfully, GEORGE LACY. 

P.S. — There are doubtless many errors in my calculations, as 
there must be in any large calculations (I have filled sixteen sheets 
of note paper with small figures) not verified two or three times 
over, but I do not think any of my ultimate results arc affected by 
them. In the Liverpool election I have called Mr. O'Connor a Con- 
servative, as indeed all Parnellites must be if Lord Salisbury relies 
on them for the retention of office, unless all Conservatives are 
Parnellites. Aston Manor I have counted twice over, but no result 
is altered thereby. Newcastle I left out of those boroughs re- 
turning two members of the same party, as I do not think Messrs. 
Cowcn and Morley can be so designated. 
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The cure for all these evils is clearly proportional repre- 
sentation. There is no other system by which a true 
representation can be obtained, or by which the rule of the 
majority can be absolutely ensured One member, as under 
the present system, should be allowed to every 54,000 
inhabitants, and towns not entitled to three members 
should be thrown into the counties, and the thickly popu- 
lated counties divided into sections of say nine members 
each. 

But a true representation would of necessity include a 
large number of working men, and under the present 
system, working men are virtually excluded. They cannot 
in the first place attend to their work, and to their parlia- 
mentary duties as well Only men with independent 
incomes, from whatever source derived, can at present enter 
parliament. Members should then be paid. They are 
emphatically servants of the people, and are entitled to 
payment for their services. So long as they are not paid 
they can never be truly representative, for they only 
represent the independent classes. That the refusal to 
accord payment can only work evil, is shown by the extra- 
ordinary spectacle seen at the present day, of a large number 
of members of the British Parliament, supported, to all 
intents and purposes, by a foreign state. We have before 
had members in the pay of foreign states, but it has been 
secretly; now we have some fifty members openly re- 
ceiving payment from citizens of a foreign state, avowedly 
to break up the solidarity of the kingdom. This scandal, 
at all events, would have been avoided had members been 
paid, as they should be, by the state. But non-payment 
not only leaves the door open to bribery of this treasonable 
character, but to all manner of bribery. In New South 
Wales a labour representative, who is by trade an under- 
taker (!) when charged with accepting a bribe for obtaining 
from the government some concessions with regard to some 
land, openly admitted the charge, and declared he must live 
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somehow, and as he was not paid for his services, he must 
make it up by taking advantage of his position. The 
retort was so obvious that the matter was allowed to drop. 
The dread with which the present stamp of " representatives " 
regard payment is perhaps connected with the prevision 
that if they were paid they would have to perform the 
duties for which they were elected, instead of making use 
of the House as a mere club to come and go as they thought 
fit. 

But in other ways also are working men practically ex- 
cluded. The qualification is too high ; all that is required 
is a small deposit, not to exceed £50, to te forfeited unless 
a certain proportion of votes, say one tenth of the whole, 
were polled. This is necessary to ensure bona fide candida- 
ture. Again the system of canvassing is a tremendous 
handicap to labour candidates. Even in the matter of 
personal canvassing he is at a disadvantage, for all his work 
must be done on foot, while the independent candidate can 
ride. But with paid and voluntary canvassing agents his 
disadvantage is tremendous, especially in county districts. 
Canvassing is not therefore in accord with the principles of 
justice. A landlord or a labour-employer canvassing those 
in his employ, or those living on his land uses direct intimi- 
dation. The very fact of asking for a vote is equivalent to 
saying that if you do not give it it will be the worse for 
you. It is like the armed highwayman asking politely for 
your purse. He has the power to work evil to the refuser, 
and whether he does so or not is purely a matter of personal 
temperament. It does not in the least matter whether the 
canvassing is personal, by paid agents, or by voluntary 
workers, male or female ; it is all intimidation. As for the 
sort of canvassing carried on by those females who call 
themselves members of the Primrose League, I cannot 
believe that any truly modest woman could descend to such 
degrading work. It shows u$ one of the darker sides of 
female character. For it is utterly useless to deny that a 
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woman, so completely ignorant of politics as most of them 
notoriously are, could have no weapon to use in the warfare 
but her own personal blandishments, which she thus sold 
for a price. But canvassing is not merely equal to intimi- 
dation, it practically amounts to bribery also. There is no 
difference between the implication that if you do not vote 
for me you will not get your Christmas blankets, and the 
implication that if you do vote for me you will get your 
Christmas blankets; nor is there any difference between 
asking for a vote in such cases when the position of the 
parties makes the act of asking equivalent to saying that it 
will be the worse if the vote is not promised, and saying 
that if the vote is promised it will be the better. One is 
intimidation, and the other is bribery ; and they are both 
included in the act of asking for a vote. And here I would 
remark that according to the theories of the Liberal party 
bribery is perfectly justifiable. A man has a vote, and 
according to the principle of liberty he has a perfect right 
to take it to the market and sell it for what he can get for 
it. To interfere with him in doing so is to renounce the 
sacred principle of liberty, and fly deliberately in its face. 
During the recent elections a western paper argued in 
this way ; and, if liberty is really to be our guiding principle, 
was perfectly justified in doing so. 

But apart from such cases as those in which the very act 
of asking is of the nature of a threat, canvassing must 
always tend to immorality. There are very many who 
would not have the moral courage to give a decided 
negative : others would assent out of sheer politeness ; and 
more simply to get rid of the canvasser ; and then all these 
would go and vote against their promises. This could not 
but have a bad effect on their moral character, by fostering 
a spirit of untruthfulness and deceit. The famous advice of 
the northern parson who told his flock from the pulpit to 
promise Tory and vote Liberal, does not indicate any special 
immorality in that particular parson, but only shows the 
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tendency and inevitable result of the system of canvassing. 
I therefore maintain that justice demands that all can- 
vassing should be stopped, whether by the candidate him- 
self, or by paid agents ; any single instance of which should 
be sufficient to disqualify. Voluntary canvassing, whether 
by members of a league or by independent well-wishers, 
should be dealt with by making the act a misdemeanour, 
and punishing it as such ; but of course in these cases it 
would not be fair to disqualify the candidate. The only 
communication permissable between a candidate and his 
would-be constituents is from the public platform, or 
through the public press. And here be it remembered that 
intimidation and bribery are not only effected by word of 
mouth. Handbills and tracts delivered from door to door, 
and thrust into the hands of people, are condemned equally 
with canvassing by word of mouth. All bills should be 
posted on the public walls, where every one can read, and 
if need be, refute them. Delivering handbills and canvass- 
ing should be treated as identical acts. 

Although here somewhat out of place, these considerations 
lead us to look at the question of political associations and 
so-called caucusses. Political associations might be of great 
use, and in every way unobjectional, if they confined their 
operations within legitimate limits. Their legitimate 
functions are to educate the people politically during the 
quiet times between elections. This should be done by 
giving lectures, promoting debates, distributing pamphlets 
and handbills on purely political subjects, without reference 
to any individuals, and by keeping open a political library 
and reading-room. They are also useful in getting up 
petitions to parliament, and in other ways that may 
occasionally present themselves. But when they overstep 
these functions, and arrogate authority to themselves by 
imposing representatives on the constituencies, they become 
a danger to the State, and the principles of justice demand 
that any candidate so chosen should be ineligible for 
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election. It would be for the courts to decide whether a 
candidate was chosen for the express purpose of rendering 
him ineligible. This may seem a harsh provision, but it is 
of the very utmost importance. There is absolutely no 
danger to the State greater than that of the growing power 
of political associations. It is a form of tyranny not one 
whit preferable to that of a direct oligarchy. The inevit- 
able tendency of these associations is to federate together, 
and then the control of the whole of them gravitates into 
the hands of a few men of great wealth and few scruples, 
who manipulate the vast power in their hands to their own 
advantage, utterly unmindful of the ruin they may work 
to the State. This has already happened in the United 
States, where the people are politically as powerless as the 
subjects of Bismarck. It is true that the real head of the 
present caucus system in England is the sincerest, most 
single-minded, most honest and most patriotic politician in 
the country, but that is an accident ; the next to snatch 
power might be the most unscrupulous, and the tendency of 
the system leans infinitely more to favour unscrupulousness 
than honesty. The object of representation is to obtain tho 
opinion of the people, not the opinion of a few self-con- 
stituted busybodies who fancy they have a mission to set 
things right. These associations never represent the people, 
for not one in twenty ever join them, and those that do 
rarely attend the meetings. It is only a very limited 
number that carry politics always in their thoughts, and 
except at the times of the excitement of an election most 
are given to leaving them alone. Moreover a candidate 
once chosen after being catechised by an association has for 
ever forfeited his independence. He can never be a repre- 
sentative of a constituency, which must necessarily have a 
graduated scale of opinions, but only a delegate from a 
small body of men of stereotyped, and possibly narrow and 
class-confined views. A house composed of such men would 
be purely mechanical, and it would be quite possible to con- 
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struct a machine of steel and brass that could perform the 
same work. 

It is indeed often said that the House of Commons is be- 
coming more a mere court of registration, and that political 
questions are in reality decided outside by the press. I 
shall have more to say on this point in the chapter on the 
Liberty of the Press, and will here only remark that if it is 
so it is the fault of the organisation of society. The House 
should be the great arena for debate on all questions affect- 
ing the welfare of the State and its citizens, and everything 
that interferes with its perfect independence is contrary to 
the spirit of representative government. It must indeed 
act within the law — that is to say that it cannot perform 
any arbitrary act that contravenes any existing law with- 
out first repealing that law by proper constitutional means. 
But within these limits, and with due regard to the 
functions of the local government boards, it should be 
supreme. 

Another argument against the choice of candidates by 
political associations is that it deadens the sense of re- 
sponsibility and self-reliance in the people. It also relieves 
them of the labour of understanding and deciding on the 
relative merits of political questions, and thus deprives 
them of a great educational force. In this way it lowers 
the whole standard of their being, and reduces them to mere 
political chessmen, who are moved hither and thither at the 
beck of the wire-pullers. And, finally, there is the great 
and indubitable fact that the natural sequence to the caucus 
system is the atrocious doctrine of the spoils to the victors. 
I regard the genesis of this doctrine as inevitable if the 
caucus system is to prevail. No words are needed to de- 
nounce this doctrine. The common sense of the meanest 
understanding will in an instant see that any system in 
which this doctrine has a place must in the nature of things 
be a hot-bed of fraud and corruption. Wherever such a 
doctrine prevails, political and social morality is a natural im- 
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possibility. We have recently seen in the actions and words 
of Lords Churchill and Salisbury and Sir M. Beach into 
what depths of political immorality placehunters of even 
their calibre are ready to plunge, and I cannot conceive that 
any human being could regard the prospect of the whole rank 
and file of the political world being imbued with similar 
sentiments without horror and dread. Life would not be 
worth living if all politicians, great and small, were Church- 
hills. The atmosphere would smother every sentiment of 
honour and truth that might germinate in the people. But 
this would be the result of the spoils to the victor's doctrine. 
To deny that this doctrine is the natural sequence to the 
caucus system is to fly in the face both of facts and of 
reason. To suppose that men are continually going to act 
on caucus committees just for the honour and glory of the 
thing, is to ignore the nature of man. A few enthusiasts 
may do so, but the vast majority will some day be requir- 
ing a quid pro quo, which must inevitably in time take the 
form of a " billet." 1 

From the consideration of the methods of electing repre- 
sentatives to parliament we may proceed to that of its in- 
ternal procedure. The theory of parliamentary govern- 
ment is that people vote on measures, which may be intro- 
duced for consideration, through their representatives. 
This theory manifestly presupposes that all representatives 
are present at each division, and record their votes in ac- 
cordance with their views of the merits of the question. 
And this is also clearly demanded by the principles of 
justice. A law that affects the whole body of the people to 
be a just law should be passed by the majority of the whole 
of the people's representatives. It may not even then be of 
necessity a philosophically just law, but it could not by any 
possibility be so unless the whole of the people's represen- 
tatives gave their voices on it. To argue otherwise is not only 

1 The fact that Mr. Chamberlain was hoist with his own petard, will perhaps- 
open his eyes to the tyranny of political associations. 
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to violate the very first principles of justice, but it is also 
to misapprehend the status of a representative. A member 
is not elected as an honour to himself, nor is his presence 
in the House a privilege conferred on him for hi§ own con- 
venience, so that he could avail himself of the amusement 
and instruction it afforded at his own pleasure. On the 
contrary, the theory of parliamentary government involves 
the assumption that representatives have high and para- 
mount duties. Without this hypothesis the theory would 
fall to pieces. It is only to perform the duties of enacting 
laws, and otherwise ordering the affairs of the State, that 
representatives are sent to the House, and if they fail to 
perform these duties they are clearly guilty of a breach of 
trust ; and not only guilty of a breach of trust, but 
also guilty of defeating the objects which it is the initial 
intention of parliamentary government to bring about. 
By abstaining from voting, they deliberately disen- 
franchise their own constituents, and unlawfully deprive 
them of the opportunity of recording their views on the 
merits of the question. And they further deliberately risk 
the well-being of the State by rendering possible the passage 
of measures calculated to work evil to it, or the rejection 
of those of the utmost importance to its good. The failure 
to perform their duties by large numbers of representatives 
wrecked Mr. Gladstone's last government, and threw the 
country into a ferment of immorality. The principles of 
justice then demand that no measure affecting the whole 
of the people should be passed in the presence of less than 
all the people's representatives, allowance being made for 
those who are incapacitated by illness, or to whom the House, 
for what it may deem sufficient reason, grant leave of ab- 
sence. Of course it would not be just to invalidate mea- 
sures passed when all were not present to record their votes, 
because advantage could be taken of this in a variety of 
ways. It would be sufficient to cause the seats of ab- 
stainers to be vacated, and to order new elections. Measures 

x 
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not affecting the whole of the people might be legitimately 
passed in the presence of two thirds of the representatives. 
But what is the practice in the English House of Repre- 
sentatives ? In defiance of the fundamental principles to 
which they owe their existence as representatives, they 
have actually agreed among themselves that any measure 
passed by a majority out of forty of their number, that is 
to say by not less than twenty-one, shall be valid ! This 
is a public scandal which should not be tolerated. If the 
forty were chosen by some process of election, it would be 
less objectional, but they are not ; it is a purely chance 
assemblage, such as might occur promiscuously in the 
street. The liberties of the people are thus at the mercy of 
a thirtieth part of their own representatives. This is the 
rule of the minority with a vengeance. There is nothing 
like it in any other country, the presence of two-thirds 
being demanded in nearly all countries, and even our own 
colonies, which have religiously copied the institutions of 
the mother country, demand the presence of at least a third. 
The result is that we have had measures like the C. D. Acts, 
which strike at the root of all English conceptions of 
liberty, smuggled through the House by a mere handful 
of members. 1 

1 Though not exactly questions of justice, I think there are other desirable re- 
forms that might be made in parliamentary procedure, one or two of which I 
should like to indicate. Mr. Borlase last session gave notice that he intended 
moving that ministerial answers to questions should be given in writing. This is 
a step in the right direction, though it would be, perhaps, better still if they were 
submitted to the consideration of a standing committee, which should decide 
as to those to which it was desirable that an oral answer should be given, 
and those to which a printed answer would be sufficient. The practice of putting 
questions for purely obstructive purposes is on the increase, and must be put a stop 
to if parliamentary work is not to be brought to a complete standstill, as it some- 
times is in more than one of our colonies. 

But I think the practice of writing might be beneficially extended beyond the 
mere giving of answers to questions. I have long believed that all substantive 
motions, and all replies to them, either from the government or from an or- 
ganised opposition, should be made in writing (that is, read) and not extempor- 
aneously, and that any member who desired to do so should, at any time during 
a debate, have the option of reading what he wished to say on the subject. The 
advantages that would arise from the adoption of this system are many and 
cogent. The chief essentials in a parliamentary utterance, designed to convince 
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Parliament should also have perfect control over the 
conduct of its own business, and should not be at the mercy 
of obstructionists. This, of course, goes without saying. 

the body of members, I take to be exactitude of statement, completeness of treat- 
ment, logical sequence, and intellectual, as opposed to emotional, tone and 
analysis. Now I do not think that it will admit of denial that these desiderata 
are far more certain of attainment by the medium of written treatises, than by 
extemporaneous speeches. Two notable proofs of this occurred during the 1886 
elections, in which the leading orator of each of the rival political parties was 
concerned. Mr. Gladstone had to " edit " the speeches he made, in other words, 
to alter in the retirement of his study the expressions and sentiments he uttered 
while excited in the act of addressing public audiences ; and Lord Salisbury had to 
make a speech at the Guildhall specially to " explain " another he had previously 
made. Exactitude of statement is very difficult of accomplishment in an extem- 
poraneous deliverance, especially if the speaker is very fluent. Without in the 
least intending it, he finds himself carried away by his own fluency, " intoxicated 
with the exuberance of his own verbosity," as a great master of words once said 
of a still greater, and commits himself to rash statements and airy assertions 
that would find no place in a written thesis. This tendency to exaggerate would 
be much intensified if the matter were one into which, owing to its character, 
Any considerable amount of warmth or rival feeling were likely to be imported. 
In all legal proceedings it is considered necessary, in order to ensure certainty 
and exactitude, to commit the proceedings to writing, and there are very few 
judges who do not write out their judgments if the case is one of importance. 
But surely a parliamentary measure is of more importance than a legal suit 
The one only affects a few individuals, while the other affects all individuals. A 
parliamentary measure is naturally the most important of all acts of the social 
communion, in that it lays down the very fundamentals on which that com- 
munion is to be conducted. Surely, then, all possible means should be tried to 
ensure perfect exactitude in all data on which the proposed measure is based, and 
perfect exactitude in the statement, refutation, or discussion, of these data. 
That written treatises, as opposed to extemporaneous speeches, is one of the most 
powerful means of the attainment of this end is a proposition which carries its 
own demonstration on its face. Written speeches would also ensure that any 
decision arrived at would be on intellectual, as opposed to emotional, grounds. 
This, it will be admitted, is eminently desirable — not that it is expedient that 
tiie intellect should be allowed to crush the emotions, but so to control them that 
they should not override it. The functions of the emotions are so to temper the 
labours and conclusions of the intellect that they shall not be distinguished by 
mere cold hard logic, untouched by any human feeling. What is wanted is a 
compromise between the two, by which the claims of both are acknowledged, yet 
that it shall not be said that the decision is an emotional one, and non-intel- 
lectual. Now the effect of a great speech, full of the arts of the practised orator, 
is purely emotional. The causes of its success in convincing people are the 
manner and art of the speaker, much more than his matter. People are 
44 carried away '' by it, precisely as at a religious revival. This has been acknow- 
ledged by Parliament itself, for it is on record that after one of Sheridan's 
speeches the House adjourned, on the ground that a judicial decision could not 
be arrived at while under the spell of that speech. It has also been the practice 
of more than one of our best judges to give time for the emotional effect of 
counsels' sjieeches to evanesce.beforo attempting any judgment. This emotional 
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The mode of effecting this, whether by giving additio 
powers to the Speaker, by the House itself interposing 
stop a debate, by limiting the length and frequency 

effect ia very undesirable in Parliament. The " electrifying influence " 
speeches by a great muter of the oratorical Bit— for it ia an art, capable 
mechanical acquirement, altogether apart from intellectual capacity — ia bane 
and inimical to the attainment of a righteous decision. Listeners are swa 
against then- reason, or, at all event", their reason la numbed and blinded, so t 
they oan make no use of it. Wbile appeals to the emotion* are perfectly jnal 
able, a question that is carried entirely by these appeals cannot be conside: 
judicially decided. What it wanted in parliamentary enactment* ii calm inl 
lectual, judicial exactitude, so tempered by emotional feeling aa not to be , 
tagonistic to tbe emotional part of human nature, and this ia far better attait 
by written treatises than by impassioned oratory. 

Tbe blindness of editors in this matter la amazing. If any one make* a ajjci 
at a public meeting he is allowed to monopolise whole columns, but if the tai 
person write* out i well-thought -nut essay of the same length on tbe same si 
ject , it would be consigned to the waste-paper baaket, without so much a* a glar. 
at it. It would really seem that editors think that nobody can write anythi 
worth reading but one of their own staff, but that any jackanapes can delii 
weighty thoughts from the public platform by tbe hour. 

Intimately connected with tbia proposed reform is another which, though 
scarcely less importance, would perhaps bo received with less favour. It is t 
practice at present to go to a division immediately the debate has terminated, i 
to put it more precisely, so soon as it becomes apparent that no one is ready 
that particular moment to say anything upon the subject under discussion. K< 
this practice is clearly one that must lend to hasty and ill considered judgmen 
The power to assess the value of a number of reourring and oppoaing statcmen 
all put forward a* undeniable facta, as well as tbe value of the argument* addnc 
from them, all given orally and received only by the ear, must be one almc 
amounting to genius. It cannot be possessed by the whole of tbe medley atsei 
blage constituting the House of Commons. To suppose so would be to a pot he 
aire it with a vengeance. Our best judges, trained iu the study of evidence frt 
their youth upwards, cannot do it. They rr. jelly tad* •.hu written evidence hon 
and study it for two or three daya beforu venturiog to give any decision. B 
uur legislators are expected to listen to all manner of conflicting evidence, a: 
all manner of contradictory arguments, delivered often in a jumbling, involve 
and desultory manner by untrained men, and straightway, without a minute f 
thought, to come to a judicial decision, and give a judicial vote. The thing 
without tbe limits of human powers. There can be but (no results ; either th 
members must be in a sort of daze, and practically know nothing about %'. 
matter, and give their votes purely on paity, personal, or emotional ground*, 
that tliey had previously made up their minds and vote accordingly. This Is 
supposition i* corroborated by the fact that members very rarely listen to t 
debates in respect to which they give their votes. Unless a favourite orator is i 
his legs they are away in the reading-room, or the refreshment room, and (re- 
in at til* last moment when the bell rings. What is the use of carrying on t 
semblance of. debate that ia addressed to empty benches and deaf ears? F 
better that the facts and arguments should be presented in writing, the whe 
put into print in pamphlet form, and given to each representative to take hor 
and digest. Then let the voting take place, say, seven days after the tt 
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speeches, or by any other suitable means, is a matter best 
left to the decision of those who are acquainted with the 
practical working of the House. The New Zealand legislator 
who spoke for twenty-two hours, 1 could, under present 
procedure, defy the whole nation. Such absurdities reduce 
parliamentary government to a farce, and no less farcical 
are some of the occurrencies in our own Parliament. Many 

of the debate. By this time all emotional and other feeling would have subsided, 
and if the members had been conscientious enough to examine the printed evi- 
dence there would be a probability of their giving a vote that was not absolutely 
a blind one. 

There would be a slight difficulty in the way of this course in the case of divi- 
sions involving the existence of a ministry ; but it could easily be got over, and, in 
in any case, it would be far better to cease parliamentary work for a week than 
to give an excited and ill-digested decision that might be regretted almost as 
soon as given. Be this as it may, it must strike many that the reform suggested 
would have the effect of giving us decisions upon the wisdom and judicial character 
of which we could depend with more certainty than we can upon those taking 
place under the present system. We should have some assurance that the matter 
had been understood and considered, whereas at present we have little or none. 

The last reform I wish to suggest is one which I believe has frequently been 
advocated before. Why should parliamentary work begin just when nearly all 
other decent people are leaving off work? Why should parliamentary 
work be done at night? Surely for such important work as parlia- 
mentary labours— naturally the most important of all — men's best energies 
and most active intellectual forces are required. These cannot be at their 
strongest at night. It is a law of nature that, unless artificially stimulated, the 
physical and intellectual energies of man decline at night, and for this work we 
want no artificial stimulation. Of course if speeches were read it would not 
matter so much, because much of the most important work would be done in the 
day-time in the home study, and the business in the House would be more formal, 
and over at a much earlier hour. At present success in parliament is really as 
much a physical as an intellectual success. No man is fitted to take a front rank 
in parliamentary life unless he is physically an exceptional man. But many of 
our best advisers are not physically strong men, and are unfitted to its life, and 
their absence is by no means atoned for by the loud-voiced and strong-nerved 
men untroubled with indigestion, who can stay up till the small hours night after 
night without inconvenience, and rattle out speeches at a moment's notice. If 
speeches were read, and if parliamentary business were conducted in decent 
hours, these advisers could let us have the inestimable benefit of their opinions. 

1 Mr. W. L. Bees, on the debate. for the abolition of the Provinces in 1875. 
The same speaker spoke for an equal time in 1870 on a resolution for disqualifying 
ministers for sitting in the House on the ground that they held offices of profit 
under the Crown. Busden's " History of New Zealand " (vol. iii. p. 159), says 
that a Mr. Thomson succeeded Mr. Bees and spoke from 10 p.m. on Friday till 
7.30 p.m. on Saturday, and was followed by Mr. De Lautour, who spoke till mid- 
night, and continued on Monday from 10 a.m. till 12 noon. Thus three speakers 
occupied the floor of the House for nearly 48 hours. The House sat from noon 
on Thursday till midnight on Saturday. 
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well-meaning persons fall into the mistake of confu 
liberty with license when they deprecate interfering i 
what they are pleased to call liberty of speech. How i 
can be called liberty which is Bimply the restriction of 
liberty of every one else I cannot understand. Ev 
member should be at liberty, if he pleased, to offer 
opinion (though it would be better if an agreement w 
come to that only a certain number on each side sho 
speak) ; but if after having briefly stated it, and his reaa 
for it, he persists in speaking on all manner of irrelevi 
points, it is not liberty that he is exercising, but licei 
and he is distinctly overriding the liberties of others. I 
is there anything of the nature of liberty in the liberty 
any one to shout " Yah," and to make a fool and blackgu* 
of himself. Considerations on these lines should help 
convince that it is impossible for anyone to do anythi 
without preventing everyone else from doing what tb 
might wish to do, and that liberty is therefore a mi 
impossible idea. It is not liberty of speech that we wa 
for it only implies restriction on the liberty of others 
speak. It is justice, and justice demands that the peopl 
representatives should be allowed to conduct the peopl 
business without obstruction. 

As to the functions of Parliament, as distinct from the 
of the local governmental bodies, I do not see how the 
can be any doubt upon the subject. Parliament has nothi: 
whatever to do with local affairs, beyond laying down t 
general lines on which local government is to be conductc 
except, perhaps, in cases of miscarriage of justice whi 
may be reported to it by any of the local bodies, or failii 
them by any private member, or as a final tribunal in cas 
of dispute or failure of duty in local bodies. These cas 
should however be dealt with first by a standing committc 
which should decide whether the matter be brought befo 
the House or not. Parliament is only concerned wii 
Imperial matters, such as the conduct of foreign and coloni 
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policy, the administration of the army, navy, defence, 
excise and customs' services ; of justice ; of the land ; of 
postal, telegraphic, and railway services, the latter of which 
justice, of course, demands should be State property ; and 
of taxation for the support of these services. Parliament 
has also to lay down rules for the conduct of internal affairs, 
but in no way to interfere with the working of these rules, 
nor of any sub-rules which the local bodies might be em- 
powered to make under thejn. 

The subject of local government is no doubt one of great 
difficulty, in so far at least as the assimilation of our present 
system with a just one is concerned. I must confess that I do 
not understand the details of our present system, and I doubt 
if anyone can. It is a perfect chaos of conflicting authorities 
and conflicting duties, and is certainly a serious reflection 
on English common sense and business capacity. But the 
subject has no inherent difficulties of its own. Of course, 
it cannot here be dealt with in any other than the per* 
functory manner which the nature of this chapter neces- 
sitates with all subjects, and nothing more than a few 
sentences can be given to it. It is quite clear that two 
bodies are required, independent of the School Board. The 
County Council must naturally be one. This should be 
elective, and in number in proportion to the population of 
the county, and should have control of all highways, of the 
police, gaols, asylums, lands, of valuations, of licenses, subject 
to the decisions arrived at by local voting, and in my 
opinion of all workhouses. The unpaid magistrates should* 
of course, be done away with, and paid ones appointed. 
It should also levy county rates on real and personal 
property, the bulk of which to be paid by owners, not by 
occupiers, and those who receive especial benefits should be 
charged accordingly. The county income would require to 
be supplemented from the imperial exchequer. In New 
Zealand the county councils receive pound for pound ; the 
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justice of this or any other sum is a question for practical 
politicians. 

The lesser areas are matters of more difficulty. The 
authors of the latest contribution to the subject of local 
government, 1 decide on the Union in preference to the 
parish as the unit of area, and I believe Sir Charles Dilke 
is of the same opinion. But I must confess that except on the 
score of difficulty I do not see on what grounds they give 
their choice. Doubtless many of the old parish boundaries 
have now become unworkable, but new districts were 
marked out for school board purposes, and also for electoral 
purposes, and I do not see why the same should not be 
done for local government purposes. The parish certainly 
seems the natural unit. Borough, town, and village boards 
are preferable to unions, if only for the sound of the thing. 
We were told of old that the poor ye have always with 
you, but the times are at hand when the poor, in the sense 
of those needing relief, will be more historical than actual 
figures, and the administration of the poor law will be a 
very small part of the work of local government The 
difficulties in the way of marking out new parish boundaries, 
and merging all conflicting authorities in it, may be great, 
but changes quite as great have been affected by other 
nations, and it is not surely to be said of us that the 
difficulties aro too much for us. These boards should have 
charge of all sanitary matters, of water and gas supply, 
local police, roadways and paths, public recreation grounds, 
museums, libraries, baths, etc., and also of schools when 
education is free and a sufficient number of school-houses 
has at last been erected, as well as of the local administration 
of the poor law, and should have the power of levying 
rates on the county valuation for the support of these 
purposes. 

London, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Manchester many 
think would require to be specially dealt with, and doubtless 

1 "Local Administration," by W. Rathbone, A. Pell, and F. C. Montague. 
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this is the case. London municipal reformers to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, I cannot help thinking that London 
is too large for one municipality. The division by the 
river makes two distinct cities of it, but I think the natural 
division of four — by the river, and by a road that leads 
almost in a straight liDe from Brixton to the extreme north 
of London — is the best 

The retention of the school-board is, I think, necessary 
until such time as education shall be free, and the necessary 
complement of school-houses in working order, when it 
could lapse, and its functions be carried on by the parish 
boards. 

In the matter of the election of the Upper House by 
members of the local board, the lesser boards could, of 
course, only have a number of votes in proportion to its 
constituents ; the greater boards being already proportion- 
ately represented would have as many votes as members. 

Next to the consideration of the machinery of govern- 
ment comes that of the direction of governmental action, or, 
in other words, the consideration of the just method of 
social organisation. Clearly the question of the land comes 
first in this consideration. The land is the source of all 
life, and on the justice of its management and control de- 
pends all social prosperity. The possession of it gives 
power of life and death over those who live upon it, for 
if they are prevented by any means, whether authorised by 
" the eternal principles of political economy and universal 
liberty," \ or whether not so legitimatised, from drawing 
from it the natural sustenance necessary to their existence, 
they die. To deny this is to deny that the sun is the source 
of heat and light. But no man can have this right over 
another. Every man has a right to his life, and to that by 
which alone life can be supported, and this he can obtain 
from the land alone, and none has the right to prevent him 
from so obtaining it. None can therefore have any right 

1 Quotation from a Western newspaper. 
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to the possession of land, for this possession gives the power 
of so preventing. It is nothing to the purpose to say that 
owners, as a class, would have no desire to use their power 
thus ; men are not to be at the mercy of the chance tem- 
perament of their fellows. But as a matter of fact owners, 
as a class, have used their power in this way. Scotland 
and Ireland have been well-nigh depopulated by landlords. 1 
The land was first obtained by a system of depopulation. 
"Violence, fraud, the prerogative of force, the claims of 
superior cunning — these are the sources to which land-titles 
may be traced. The original deeds were written with the 
sword rather than the pen ; not lawyers, but soldiers, were 
the conveyancers ; blows were the current coin given in 
payment, and for seals, blood was used in preference to 
wax." These words were not written either by Mr. Hynd- 
man or Mr. George, but by the apostle of Liberty, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. 3 And the system of depopulation is still 
going on. Deer and pheasants, foxes and grouse, are re- 
placing men ; farms become parks, and cottages are pulled 
down to improve the view. The murmurs that filled the 
air have galvanised some frightened landlords into a 
semblance of undoing some of this, but when the murmurs 
cease the landlords will cease also. But a state of murmur- 
ing is not our natural state. Justice is established harmony, 
not privileges dragged from an unwilling class at the cost 
of much agitation. 

Individual possession of land is, therefore, contrary to the 
principles of justice. It must belong to the State. Two- 
methods of effecting the transfer are before the country. 
Mr. Henry George would leave the present occupiers in pos- 
session, and appropriate the rent by taxation. 8 Dr. 

1 Those interested in this question, and who desire to have some of the evidence- 
on this head in a compact form, would do well to obtain Dr. Wallace's "Land 
Nationalisation. " 

3 " Social Statics," p. 115. It is a most extraordinary instanoe of mental 
aberration that Mr. Spencer cannot be brought to see that aU this was a direct 
result of that liberty which he is always crying aloud. Similar sentiments apply- 
equally to the enormous fortunes made in " trade." 

» " Progress and Poverty," p. 288. 
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Wallace, following Mill and Spencer, or rather improving 
on their doctrines of the unearned increment and that of 
the right of landlords to compensation, divides the annual 
value of land into two parts, the inherent value, and the 
value of improvements, the former of which only is appro- 
priated by taxation. 1 It seems to me that the latter is 
more in accordance with the principles of justice. The 
theory is that the land belongs to the State, and that the 
State takes the rent for it But under this theory the 
State has no right to the rent of anything but the land. 
This clearly does not include the houses and fences on it. 
The value of the land means its value as soil, including 
any value given to it by the contiguity of a town or railway, 
but it cannot also mean the value of the houses built upon 
it. In this way, then, without any actual compensation the 
landlords receive the amount of any capital expended on 
the land, and are always in a position to sell the improve- 
ments they may have effected or inherited. Dr. Wallace's 
proposal, so far, therefore amounts to no more than a land- 
tax based upon the inherent value of the land, with the 
proviso that the title-deeds were transferred to the State. 
The tax would, I believe, be sufficient to force most land 
into cultivation, and not a soul would be dispossessed unless 
he chose to go of his own accord. The production of food 
would thus, at one stroke, be enormously increased, and the 
wealth of the country in like proportion. But Dr. Wallace goes 
on to spoil this theory by advocating a system of terminal 
annuities, for at least two lives, equal in amount to the 
incomes at present derived from the land. This is by way 
of compensation. The thing might as well be left alone. 2 

* A. B. Wallace, L.L.D. " Land Rationalisation," p. 194. 

- Dr. Wallace in reply to an inquiry, writes, "My words ' full revenue ' mean 
' income/ not ' rental ' — or rental less all expenses of management, ke. These 
on all large estates are at least from 10 to 15 per cent. This would be gain to the 
State. Then the unearned increment accruing year by year on all lands around 
and near towns and manufactories is another gain to the State. Again, the pay- 
ments to the landlord being terminable annuities, some of which year by year 
would fall in, would be a large and steadily increasing gain to the State. Now 
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Compensation has already been granted ten times over by 
the sums the landlords have, for generations, unlawfully 
received, and every penny they have ever expended on the 
land is still left to them. Moreover, the State would be 
paying, provided it could, which I doubt, for several lives 
nearly twice as much as it was receiving, and what right 
have we to saddle our children with such an incubus? 
Again, this proviso is eminently unjust in that many land- 
lords derive no actual income at all from their land, while 
those that derive the largest incomes from it owe the happy 
circumstance to the accident that without any act on their 
own part large cities have grown up upon their estates. 
Thus, instead of the State taking the unearned increment, 
which has accrued in the past, a course advocated even by 
many who deem land nationalisation robbery, it is secured 
to the landlords for generations ! Dr. Wallace by this pro- 
viso has deprived his theory as a whole of the smallest 
value; just as Mr. George has vitiated his by demanding 
for the State not only the rent of the land, but of the im- 
provements on it, and awarding no manner of compensation. 
But up to, and exclusive of, this point, Dr. Wallace's theory 
fulfils all the demands of justice. 1 

these three clear items of gain would far exceed any possible loss, even if the 
maximum revenues hitherto derived from land were paid to the landlords — but 
the average revenue (which is all my words imply) would take account of all the 
remissions on rents, all the losses on farms unoccupied and uncultivated, aU the 
losses on land sold at a ruinous sacrifice, and thus the above gains would be clear 
gains and something more. " I do not see that Dr. Wallace has made out his 
case. The only immediate gain wouM be in management, and that could not be 
as much as Dr. Wallace assumes, for the State cannot manage for nothing. 
Again, State rents would be less than private rents, nor is much to be looked for 
from the unearned increment in the future, inasmuch as there is like'y to be a 
wave of retirement from towns to occupy land under the allotment system. I do 
not deny that Dr. Wallace's system would eventually benefit the State, but I 
question its ability to pay the annuities, and deny the justice of the system. 
But the State has no right to burden the present for the sake of the future, 
any more than it has the right, by creating national debts, to burden the future 
for the sake of the present. The landlords have already been compensated by 
their having received the unearned increment that has been accruing for cen- 
turies, and they retain the whole value of their improvements. 

1 Perhaps the most amusing thing in all literature is the attitude of Mr. 
George and Mr. Spencer towards each other on this point. Mr. Spencer classes) 
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With regard to the point as to whether the rent of the 
land should be paid directly to the State, or to the County 
Councils to bo expended for local purposes, I think the 
former the juster, because the amount being so large, im- 
perial taxation could be relieved in many directions, while 
the County Councils being already in receipt of an imperial 
grant would not require it. 

But no system of land nationalisation would be perfect 
that did not give to everybody who required it the absolute 
certainty of obtaining an allotment of land for purposes of 
cultivation or grazing. Thus as Dr. Wallace's system, up 
to the point at which it is just, leaves the present owners as 
occupiers, it must be supplemented by a provision similar 
to that contemplated in Mr. Jesse Collings* Compulsory 
Allotments Act. Without this no system of land nationa- 
lisation would do more than give capital the power of 
absorbing the land in enormous farcns, and keeping small 
producers off it. For even if the size of holdings were 
limited to reasonable areas by the State, as they undoubtedly 
should be, still this would give no facility to the acquisition 
of three or four acre plots by the labourer. But it is these 
small allotments that give the largest returns. This has 



Mr. George with Mr. Hyndman as a socialist ! (See "The Man, v. The State," p. 
74.) He says of them : "They have been instructed by examples, yearly in- 
creasing in number, that the individual has no rights (this of Mr. George, the 
maudlin panegyrist of liberty !) but what the community may equitably override, 
and they are now saying : ' It shall go hard, but we will better the instruc- 
tion,' and override individual rights altogether ! " Everybody but Mr. Spencer 
knows that Mr. George and Mr. Hyndman are at daggers drawn. (See "Nine- 
teenth Century," 1885.) But what says Mr. George of Mr. Spencer? Mr. 
Spencer has his theory of land nationalisation (" Social Statics," p. 123), which 
is simply to confiscate the land, instead of the rent, and of this Mr. George 
rightly says, "To do that would involve a needless shock to present customs 
and habits of thought, which is to be avoided. To do that wou'd involve a 
needless extension of governmental machinery (a fine sarcasm on the advocate of 
what is practically the abolition of government !) which is to be avoided." 
("Progress and Poverty," p. 287.) Each thus calls the other a socialist; and 
each sets up for a prophet of liberty ! Mr. George is not the only one who 
calls Mr. Spencer a socialist. Professor Koscber, the famous German economist, 
does the same. (" Principles of Political Economy," vol. i. p. 206), Mr. L. Gron- 
lund in his " Co-operative Commonwealth " also does. 
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been proved by Mr. Stubbs' experiments, 1 and therefore the 
demands of justice both to the State and the individual 
require that every facility should be given to the acquisition 
of these plots. 

The consideration of the right to the possession of land 
naturally leads to that of the possession of other species of 
property. On this point I agree with Mill and Spencer that 
there is a radical difference between property in land and 
other species of property. 2 But I cannot agree with their 
deductions that because other kinds of property differ from 
land therefore everyone has a right to all he can accumulate 
of the former, but not of the latter. It would indeed be 
easy to show that though movable property does differ from 
the land, yet it is ultimately all derived from the latter ; 
for it certainly did not drop on the earth from an external 
source. Man himself is a natural product of the earth, and 
therefore even his ideas were derived ultimately from the 
land. And even if this were not so he could have no sort 
of property in ideas without first mingling them, as it were, 
with the products of the land, in the shape of paper, ink, 
machinery, canvas, paint, marble, metals, earth, &c. But 
altogether apart from this, our criterion is not the nature 
of property, but the welfare of the State, and of all — not a 
class — of its individual units. I think I have sufficiently 
shown that extremes of wealth and poverty are inimical to 
this. While therefore the welfare of the State permits the 
possession of property other than land, 3 it does not permit 
the possession of all such property as can be acquired in 
the operations of the system of competition. The spectacle 
of the millionaire and the starving, houseless wretch in rags 
side by side, is one from which the most elementary sense 
of justice revolts, and the fact is a menace of the gravest 

1 See Rev. C. W. Stubb'a ".The Land and the Labour." See also Dr. Wallace's 
" Bad Times " and F. Impey's " Three Acres and a Cow." 

a See J. S. Mill, " Principles of Political Economy," book 2, chap. 2, and H. 
Spencer, " Social Statics," chap. 0. 
^ See chapter on Socialism. 
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import to the peace of the State. 1 The principles of justice, 
therefore demand that there should be a limit set by the 
State to the amount of annual income permitted to each 
individual. Where this limit should be set is a difficult 
matter. No person can possibly require more than ten 
thousand pounds a year, nor could anyone spend such a sum 
without the aid of the card-table, the racecourse, and the 
ballet-girl, or without setting absurd and fictitious prices on 
daubed canvas and aborted crockery ware, and calling him- 
self a patron of art. Art forsooth ! Art is simplicity and 
natural beauty, not grotesqueness and impossible ugliness. 
But whether the limit is set at ten thousand pounds for 
each individual, or at any other point, there is not a shadow 
of doubt that within the lifetime of many now living some 
such limit will be set. And the means of affecting this will 
probably be by a system of graduated taxation. There is 
nothing in the whole range of practical politics which is so 
unmistakably stamped with the seal of justice as graduated 
taxation. The principle that the burdens to be borne 
should be in proportion to the benefits received lies at the 
root of all conceptions of justice. In this country we go on 
the principle of " Unto every one that hath shall be given, 
but from him that hath not shall be taken away even that 

1 When recently in London I chanced one night to pass through Grosvenor 
.Square. A hall was being given at one of the great mansions ; the doors were 
wide open, the vestibule brilliantly lighted and partially filled with exotic plants, 
a purple cloth led down the steps, and over the footway to the carriages ; two 
or three policemen clustered at each gatepost ; a continuous stream of men and 
women, half -dressed in costly fabrics, and covered with jewels, many a single one 
of which would have supported hundreds of people in comfort for years, passed 
from carriage after carriage up the crimson-cloth to the hall— and on each side of 
the cloth was a line of little children, bare-headed, bare-footed, clothed in a few 
hanging rags, and with the pinched faces, eager eyes, and red noses of semi- 
starvation. During an cxi>erience of nearly thirty years of the most varied life 
that perhaps man ever lived, in all quarters of the globe, I never saw a spectacle 
so utterly degrading and disgusting. I was so overcome by my feelings that I had 
to tear myself away to prevent myself creating a scene. From that day I shall 
never bring myself to blame any starving wretch for any enormity he may com- 
mit in his despair. Rather than be one of those painted and bejewelled women 
I would be a cannibal in the heart of Africa living on my species. I cannot con- 
ceive how anyone with a spark of decency or honour could gaze upon such a scene 
without his spirit within him revolting and crying shame on such atrocity 
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which he hath." A more immoral sentiment is not to be 
found in all literature, but those who quote it in support of 
our social organisation forget that the same preacher said : 
" Woe unto you ye rich, for ye have had your consolation," 
and " It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven." 
Making a man rich in this world in order to send him to 
hell in the next is a curious way of managing things. 
There must be many of the opinion of the Irishman who 
said that if he had been consulted at the creation he could 
have fixed things up better. Anyhow it is dangerous to go 
to the Bible for support of any particular view, for there is 
no doctrine that cannot be both refuted and sustained out 
of that book. 

The just view then is that they who receive much should 
pay much for the privilege. This is the principle of all 
trade. If I want a good house I must pay a high rent , 
and if I want a good income I must pay a high tax. The 
one follows as logically as the other. If I get a house 
without paying the rent for it I am called a thief ; and in 
the same way he who gets a good income without paying 
for it is a thief. For observe, if I pay a low rent as quit- 
tance in full when the natural rent is high I am still a thief; 
and therefore if I pay a low tax as quittance in full when 
the natural tax is high I am a thief also. The analogy is 
perfect. It is only because we have got used to it that we 
shut our eyes to the dishonesty of receiving a large income 
without paying a proportional price for it. 

Independent of this view the State has to exist, and it 
can only exist by means of taxation in support of those 
services by means of which its functions are fulfilled. The 
question then arises what are the legitimate objects of 
taxation. Clearly all necessaries of life ought to be exempt* 
Taxes on food are condemned by the very nature of life, for 
such taxes are in many cases the actual destroying of life. All 
manner of food, including such articles as tea, coffee, sugar, 
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&c, is therefore, in virtue of its nature, as necessary to the 
support of life, exempt from taxation. The same principle 
applies to clothing and shelter, in so far as it is suitable and 
no more than necessary. The proper objects of taxation are 
therefore all that lies outside of these necessities. But it 
would be obviously unfair and impractical to tax all things 
alike. Many things if not absolutely necessary to life are 
very desirable. The just method is then to tax things 
lightly or heavily in proportion as they are akin to, or re- 
moved from, necessaries of life — in other words, in pro- 
portion as they are, or are not, of the nature of luxuries. 
Now an income, up to a certain point, if not in itself a 
necessary of life is so in the sense that through it only can 
these necessaries be, under present organisation, obtained. 
Up to this point, which may be set at £300, it is then 
naturally exempt from taxation. Beyond this point it be- 
comes more and more of a luxury, and is therefore more 
and more liable to taxation. The most rabid Conservative 
admits that luxuries are proper objects of ad valorem taxa- 
tion, and therefore on his own showing incomes are properly 
liable to progressive taxation. 

Such articles as are dangerous to life though in some 
cases useful, as alcohol and other poisons, should be heavily 
taxed. Indeed I am of opinion that the sale of alcohol not 
absolutely pure and unadulterated, and of a fixed degree of 
strength should be positively prohibited. The makers and 
sellers of adulterated alcoholic drinks — and I question 
whether any of ours are unadulterated — are the most gigantic 
class of life-destroyers in the wide world. Thebau himself 
has not destroyed more lives than some of our great dis- 
tillers and brewers. But unlike Thebau they have got 
enormously rich on it. Justice has not overtaken them 
yet ; but Thebau for many years congratulated himself in 
the same way. Verb. Sap. All adulterators of eatables and 
drinkables only want the opportunity to blossom forth as 
wholesale murderers. 1 

1 Of course, as I have already said, the liquor traffic should be a government 
monopoly. These remarks only refer to ad interim conditions. 

Y 
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The question of taxing foreign articles in protection of 
our own products is one which has great fascinations for 
that class of minds which can never follow an argument to 
its logical conclusion. To hear some of our protectionists 
one would think that there was some inherent good in pro- 
duction itself, altogether apart from the question of con- 
sumption. If these people could only be got to see that the 
raison d'etre of all production is for purposes of consumption, 
perhaps we should hear a little less about protection. For 
this being the case, clearly the interests of the consumer are 
paramount. To make five million people pay extra for 
their necessaries in order that five thousand may enrich 
themselves by the exotic, and therefore, expensive pro- 
duction of these necessaries, is about as wild a notion of 
justice as ever proceeded from the befuddled brain of poli- 
tical charlatan. But when the articles in question are not 
of the nature of necessaries, nor bear any affinity to neces- 
saries — when, in short, they are luxuries, the matter is not 
so plain. Luxuries are the proper objects of taxation, and 
the question whether this taxation is to be direct or indirect 
is one of pure expediency. Looking at it from this point 
of view the position of the protectionist in respect of such 
articles as jewellery, costly silks and other fabrics, or any- 
thing indeed that is purely and simply an article of luxury, 
is a very strong one. If it can be shown that by keeping 
such articles of foreign manufacture out of the country, re- 
munerative employment could be given to large numbers of 
people, to do so would appear to be fully in accordance with 
the principles of justice. 

But at this point another question arises. The State 
though an organism is not independent of other similar 
organisms. As it is itself composed of a number of lesser 
organisms, so is it in its turn but a unit in a greater 
organism — the human race. While, therefore, it is in duty 
bound to preserve harmony among its individual units, it is 
no less similarly bound to do all that in it lies to preserve 
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harmony among the units of the human race, or, in other 
words, among those social organisms with which it is 
la-ought into contact. All these organisms are interde- 
pendent and dependent on each other, and, as in the case of 
individual units of a social organism, it is incumbent on each 
and all to do all that in it lies to preserve that harmony in 
which justice consists among the units of that greater 
organism, the human race. Now there is no more prolific 
source of discord and dispute than protective duties. They 
are continually setting nations by the ears, and over and 
over again wars have arisen directly out of them. Thus 
while it might be a certain benefit to protect the articles in 
question, it is a far greater one to preserve harmony among 
the units of the human race. For be it remembered, the 
question in respect of those who might be employed in 
manufacturing protected articles is no question of urgency 
The duty of the State to provide work for those who could 
not otherwise obtain it has been insisted on, and, therefore, 
the alternative of starvation cannot arise. All things, there- 
fore, considered, protective duties of all kinds are condemned 
by the principles of justice. 

The question whether all taxation should be direct or in- 
direct is not in my judgment such an important one as many 
seem to think. I do not see that there is any principle in- 
volved in it, and if it can l>e shown that one or the other is 
in any given case the more expedient, there the matter ends, 
and I can see no grounds for such denunciations as Mr. 
Gladstone showered on Sir M. H. Beach for suggesting the 
abolition of indirect taxes. Indirect taxes are not in them- 
selves better or worse than direct taxes, but in as much as 
in many cases they are far more easily collected than direct 
taxes, they are to that extent preferable. But as far as I 
can see an indirect tax could not be made to touch income 
to any appreciable degree, or in any equitable manner, so 
that at all events it could not be a general system. 1 

1 Mill has argued this matter at some length (" Principles of Political Economy/ 
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Next to the raising of taxes in support of necessary ser- 
vices comes the regulation of trade. " Trade," says Mill, 
" is a social act/ 1 1 and as a social act must be under social 
control. When no such control was exercised enormities 
were committed in the name of liberty at which one would 
think the most hardened man would shudder. Tender 
children not yet in their teens were kept at work sixteen 
and seventeen hours a day. Adults were forced to work till 
they dropped at their tasks, and that for pittances which 
were not sufficient for their own support, much less that of 
a family. Men and women worked naked together in 
mines, and never saw the light from weeks end to weeks 
end. Gangs of men, women, and children roamed the 
country to do agricultural work, and lived a life of absolutely 
promiscuous intercourse, and occasionally indulged in orgies, 
such as smug and sanctimonious political economists could 
not conceive of. 2 Masters kept back their employes' wages, 
and paid them instead in shoddy articles, adulterated food, 
and poisoned liquors. Everything that diabolical ingenuity 
could invent to increase the profits of the masters and de- 
crease the wages and comforts of the workers was practised ; 
and in the midst of the infernal scene stood the political 
economists crying aloud, " Great is thy name, Oh Liberty ! " 

Things have altered a little since then. We are gradu- 
ally finding out that whether liberty is a myth or not, it 
does not at all events mean giving full liberty to the power 
of capital. But much yet remains to be done. Such 
horrible things as prevailed in the past are in main put 
down by law, but there is still enough injustice, cruelty, and 
oppression to give work to our legislators for many a day to 
come. There are still trades in which men and women, if 

Book V., chap, vi.) ; but as he decides against any income tax except in cases of 
emergency his conclusions are of no value. He probably derived them from 
Ricardo, who sought only to save capitalists from any species of taxation, for in 
his later years he certainly was not so tender of income. 

^'On Liberty," p. 56. 

2 1 have myself seen at the camp of one of these gangs scenes which no pen dare 
write. 
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not children, are kept at their tasks twelve, and I believe 
even fifteen hours. This should be once for all put a stop 
to. Eight hours' work, eight hours , play, and eight hours' 
sleep is the natural division of the day. Eight hours' work 
is quite enough for the average man, though there are many 
who can do, and even prefer to do, more. These are per- 
fectly entitled to work for themselves during their play 
hours, but they are not entitled to work for wages at the 
same trades and in the same employment as during their 
legitimate eight hours. By doing so they would be exer- 
cising their own liberty to coerce all their fellow workers. 
If the masters can get a few to work more than eight hours 
they would very soon refuse to take any who would not do 
so, and eventually, unless there were legislative interference, 
or unless an embittering warfare were carried on between 
masters and men, the latter would find themselves working 
ten or twelve hours for the same wages they received for 
eight hours. The interests of the whole body of workers 
therefore demand that the legislative limit of eight hours 
should be set to all kinds of work. If there are trades that 
must be carried on at night they must commence at an ac- 
cording hour of the day. Piecework is condemned from 
every point of view. It is demoralising alike to master and 
man. At every turn it opens the door to deceit and fraud 
on the part of both ; the masters extract more work with- 
out giving more pay, and the men scamp their work. No 
fixed price-list will put a stop to these frauds, so far at least 
as the masters are concerned, for they can always declare 
that the work is not up to standard. The innocent way in 
which masters support piecework is most amusing. Mr. 
Denny, for instance, a large shipbuilder, writes, " a work- 
man under piecework generally increases his output in the 
long run — partly by working hard, but principally by exor- 
cising more intelligence and arranging his work better — 
by about 75 per cent, while the total amount of his wages 
increases by about 50 per cent, making a distinct saving in 
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the wages portion cf the cast of a given article of about 14 
per cent." * Mr. J. Rae, the latest advocate of the capitalist, 
in his " Contemporary Socialism," quotes this passage with 
great approval, quite oblivious to the fact that the master 
gets the better of his man to the extent of twenty-five per 
cent. 2 

The great fault of our Factory Acts is that they take no 
note of males over eighteen years of age. 8 The work of 
women, and young people, and children of both sexes is re- 
gulated (and should be entirely stopped in mines) though I 
cannot help thinking from what we can see around us that 
its provisions are very easily evaded; but males over 
eighteen are left to do as they please. Justice demands that 
they should be included in these acts. The self -elected acts 
of a few strong and energetic men to work for abnormally 
long hours compel all others to do the same, which demor- 
alises the whole body of workmen. The principles of 
justice do not contemplate that the strong should use their 
strength in compelling the weak, either from master to 
workman, or from workman to his fellow workmen. If any 
have a surplus fund of strength and energy they can employ 
it at home. The work of all shop assistants and agricul- 
tural labourers should also be regulated. The former being 
the weakest, least self-assertive, and least self-reliant of all 
classes, are in consequence the worst treated. Male shop- 
assistants are as a rule so flabby and unsexed that it is 
difficult to get up any enthusiasm for them ; but it is all the 
more demanded of us that we mete out justice. The fate of 
female shop-assistants is a most melancholy one. Forced to 
stand up sometimes for sixteen hours, industriously telling 
lies for most of the time, and then to go home alone, some- 

i " The Worth of Wages," p. 19. 

2 The most powerful indictment against piecework is that of Karl Marx, a sum- 
mary of which will be found on page 170 of Rac's " Contemporary Socialism." 
See also page 3G2 of the same work. 

3 The best exposition of our Factory Acts is to be found in that admirable work of 
Trofessor Jevons, "The State in Relation to Labour," chapter '* The Factory 
Acts." 
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times at eleven or twelve o'clock at night, often having to 
walk miles to reach it, exposed to all the temptations which 
beset young females at night, their life is a sad and cruel one, 
and is a shame and disgrace to the land. Shop hours should 
be rigorously restricted to eight hours, and no females 
should be allowed to be kept at their employment after 
eight o'clock. 1 

Agricultural labour is a more difficult question to deal 
with. The work varies so at different seasons that it is not 
easy to lay down rules which shall hold good throughout 
the year. Nevertheless justice demands that it should be 
restricted in the same way as other labour, with permission, 
duly regulated, for overtime during harvest and on other 
emergencies. Agricultural labour is on the whole a healthier 
occupation than any other kind of work, in spite of its ten- 
dency to induce rheumatism, and it is not certain that ten 
hours in the fields is really harder labour than eight in the 
factory ; this however is a point that could only be settled 
by proper evidence. In any case it would be better to fix 
the normal day at eight hours, the extra hours, if allowed, 
to be called overtime, and to be paid for as such. Professor 
Jevons states that the acts regulating the gangs were re- 
pealed by the Education Act of 1876. In this a great wrong 
has been done, which should be repaired, for the gangs are 
not only hot beds of immorality, but they enable farmers 
and landowners to get labour at a much cheaper rate than 
they otherwise could. Gangs living such demoralised lives 
accept much lower wages than the self-respecting labourer 
with a family to keep, but as the farmer can get the gangs 
at a lower rate, he will not take on the better class unless 
they accept the same. 2 

1 Mr. Spencer, in his " Data of Ethics " (p. 94) enumerates cases of had conduct 
from a biological point of view, among which he instances overworked factory 
hands, shop girls, &c. ; and though he says " it matters not whether these actions 
are voluntary or involuntary," they are equally wrong, and yet he denounces the 
factory acts that prevent these abuses ! 

2 There is also in the kingdom a very large population of fishermen, but their 
work is so peculiar that it can only be properly dealt with by those having u 
practical acquaintance with it. 
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But if restrictions are required upon the cupidity of the 
masters, it is equally certain that, in the interests of society, 
the acts of the men require to be in like manner regulate* 1. 
No body of men has any right to refuse working, if by so 
doing they deprive others of the necessaries of life. To do 
so would be a conspiracy, and should be treated as such. 
If such a thing were allowable, the butchers and bakers 
would have the whole population at their mercy. I have 
already said something about the inefficacy of strikes, and 
in so far as the trade is one dealing with necessaries of life, I 
maintain that strikes are not permissable at all. 1 The 
question is really a very difficult and delicate one, and de- 
pends entirely on the interpretation put on the term 
necessaries of life. In so far as the production of luxuries 
is concerned, the state has nothing whatever to do with the 
action of workmen ; but it has most decidedly in the case of 
the production of necessaries. It is purely a matter of self- 
protection, which has been shown to be one of the primary 
duties of the State. There must in all cases be a natural 
rate of wages, bearing a proportion to the cost of the raw 
material. It is certain that no trade can be permanently 
carried on at a loss. There must l>e some percentage set 
aside for profit. Next the cost of the raw material, wear 

1 1 find that the latest advocate of trades unionism, Mr. W.Trant,in his "Trades 
Unions, "can only point to three or four strikes that have succeeded in raising wages, 
the case which he makes the most of being only a strike among a few builders to 
receive the same wages as other builders on the same works were already receiving. 
But he refers to nearly a dozen extensive strikes that were unsuccessful. When 
he points to the rise that has taken place during the last fifty years, or, in other 
words, since the inauguration of trades unions, he uses the post hoc propter hoc argu- 
ment, which is one of the greatest of all fallacies. A similar rise has taken place in 
the wages of agricultural labourers, who until a few years ago had no unions. Mr. 
Trant's table, which is one of Mr. R. GirTen's, shows rises in various trades of from 
2 i to IlO per cent. (p. 70) ; but Professor Thorold Rogers in his " Work and Wage* " 
(p. 145, abridged edition), shows that in the same time the wages of agricultural 
labourers have risen at least 50 per cent., and since 1822 by fully 1G0 per cent. I 
regard Mr. Trant's book as a very disingenuous attempt at special pleading. The 
cases of domestic servants and shop-girls might also be referred to. They are the 
most helpless of all classes, and yet a rise has taken place in their wages at least 
as proportionally great as that which the most intelligent trades having the 
strongest unions have attained. 
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and tear, rent, insurance, &c, was to be provided for. The 
balance of the value of the produce is the fund available for 
wages, and this divided by the number of hands employed 
is the natural rate of wages. Wages are thus paid out of 
the product of the wage-earners labour, as Mr. George 
maintains, 1 and not, as many political economists maintain, 
and as Mr. Spencer believes, * out of a wages fund which is 
a part of capital. Now, why can there not be a court of 
arbitration composed of a master and man from each of the 
principal trades, whose duty should be to fix the natural 
rate of wages in any case of dispute ? 

But independently of the question of wages it seems to 
me that many of the provisions of the trades unions are 
inimical to the general harmony,and therefore in contraven- 
tion of the principles of justice. I am not prepared to 
enumerate them here. Mr. W. T. Thornton in his work " On 
Labour," and Professor Jevons in his " State in Relation to 
Labour " have pointed to some ; and I have seen many more 
scattered about in various literary productions. One thing 
is certain, that " attempts of small sections of the community, 
whether belonging to the labouring or any other class, to 
organise a separate class interest in antagonism to the 
general body of labourers," 3 or in antagonism to society as a 
whole, are contrary to the principles of justice. Trades 
unions therefore require the most careful watching, and any 
attempts of the kind should be rigorously put down. 

But of course the true solution of all these questions is to 
l>e found in the principle of co-operation. And by co- 
operation I mean real scientific co-operation. I do not con- 
sider the demands of co-operation complied with unless the 
principle of dividend to purchasers is recognized, or if 
capital itself is paid any dividend out of profit. Most so- 
called co-operation companies are mere joint stock com- 
panies, composed of large and small capitalists clubbed to- 
gether, who employ their united capital in the same way as 

1 " Progress and Poverty, * p. 15. 3 " The Man vertut The State," p. 23. 

3 J. S. Mill " Principles of Political Economy," book II., chap. 14, seep. G. 
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a single capitalist does his. Except in so far as the " profit " 
is more widely distributed they are not a whit preferable 
to single capitalists. The principle is precisely the same, 
and the method of employing capital precisely the same. 
In real scientific co-operation capital is a fixed charge, ex- 
actly the same as rent, and can receive no dividend out of 
profit. All profit is emphatically labour value. Capital by 
itself is absolutely incapable of making any profit. Labour 
makes the whole of it. To maintain the contrary is to 
maintain that capital existed before labour. 1 Joint stock 
companies are useful as helping on the transition from 
capitalist employment to workman ownership, but they do 
not in themselves solve the problem ; they are merely a state 
of becoming. Real co-operation presupposes the absolute 
ownership of the business by those employed in it, and the 
division of profits in proportion as each helped to make 
them by actual work, not in proportion to the capital each 
has invested. Managers, clerks, foremen, workmen, pur- 
chasers, all help in varying degrees to make profits, and in 
these degrees must the profits be divided among them. 

I believe myself that the time will come when the whole 

* 

of the industry of the country will be carried on in this way. 
The difficulty that at present lies in the way of the estab- 
lishment of genuine co-operative industries is to be found in 
the fact that workmen are still imbued with the idea, so long 
proclaimed by the political economists, that capital as such 
is entitled to a share of profit, or, in other words, that 
capital makes profit of itself. Once get them to understand, 
by restricting the capitalist system, that all profit comes 
from labour, and none from capital, and co-operation will 
advance by giant strides. It would be just as reasonable to 
say that the house in which the business is carried on, or the 
raw material which is used, was entitled to a share of the 
profits as that capital is. They are dead things, and are 

1 " The earth, our chief riches, cannot be reckoned an capital, since it is not the 
work of man." K. do Laveleyo " Elements of Political Economy." p. 84. 
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among the implements man uses to create profits, Imt they 
can create none of themselves. All that can be allowed to 
them is therefore a fixed charge, and not a share of profits. 1 
In a chapter like this it is quite impossible to touch on all 
the important questions with which justice has to deal, but 
I should at least like to say a few words on one more. It 
is that of a standing army. I l>elieve the principles of jus- 
tice condemn a standing army. The defence of the State is 
the interest of everyone of its individual units, and there- 
fore it is the duty of each to share in this defence. This 
cannot rightly, except in cases of physical incapacity, be 
done vicariously. Vicarious performance of duty of this 
kind is as immoral as vicarious atonement. Every male not 
physically incapacitated should therefore be compelled to 
share in the duty of defence by serving at least two years in 
the army, and should then, between the ages of twenty and 
forty, be at any time liable to be called out if required to 
repel an invader. Of course in the case of a foreign war 
there would always be found a sufficient number ready to 
volunteer, so that calling out particular men would not be 
necessary. By this means there would always be ready an 
army sufficient for emergencies, while all would be available 
for defensive purposes. 

1 Anything weaker and more contradictory than Mill's chapter on profits it is 
impossible to conceive. For whole pages he insists that capitalists are entitled to 
profits for the old reason that they abstain from spending their capital (!), that 
they risk it, that they manage it, and so forth, and so forth ; and then he tells us 
that " the cause of ptofit is that labour produces more than is required for its sup- 
port," thus admitting that all profit is in reality due to labour. See chapters on 
Political Economy and on Socialism. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE LIBERTY OF THE TRESS AND FREEDOM OF SPEECH. 

IT will doubtless astonish many to find tho question oi 
the Liberty of the Press reopened. If there is one 
question which is in this country regarded as finally solved, 
it is this one of the Liberty of the Press. From the time 
that Milton first opened it, by launching his famous pro- 
test, it has gradually been taking hold of the public mind 
until Mill set upon it what most regard as the sea) of 
finality. But I venture to think that no such thing as 
finality is possible in a universe which is a living one, and 
in which all things are therefore a becoming. And if 
there is no such thing as finality, our criterion must be in 
this, as in all matters, justice. In deciding whether to 
grant to the Press that liberty which is claimed for it, or to 
deny it, we have to be guided by considerations as to which 
course is the more calculated to preserve the life of the 
State, and the harmonious interaction of its individual 
units. We must dismiss all sentimental considerations, and 
all those based on mere reverence for existing institutions, 
and decide in accordance with the dictates of reason. 

Now, what is this claim that is made by, and for, the 
Press ? It is practically a claim for unrestricted liberty to 
say whatever it pleases with respect to any social, political, 
or international question, without the remotest regard to 
any injury it may bj T so doing work to the State or its 
citizens. It claims liberty without responsibility, and 
without duty. The Press has actually no legally defined 
duties. In the case of individuals there is a libel law, 
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which must be practically a dead letter, for scarcely any 
newspaper can be taken up in which there is not to be 
found gross libels on political opponents. And there is a 
law against treason, another against indecency, and appar- 
ently another against blasphemy ; but the former refers, I 
believe, only to treason against the Sovereign, and not 
against the State, while the latter is an old law which no 
two judges seem able to interpret alike, even on such a 
simple issue as to whether the manner or the matter makes 
a Press article blasphemous. With these exceptions, the 
Press claims and exercises a freedom from restraint, and an 
exemption from responsibility, which neither the Crown* 
nor Parliament, nor commerce, nor " religion," nor labour 
has. All these have prescribed and customary restraints,, 
commerce perhaps excepted, of a very strict character, and 
they have, moreover, heavy responsibilities and positive 
duties, failure in which carries severe punishment. But the 
Press is absolutely without duties, either legally defined or 
generally accepted ; or at all events, if there are any defined 
duties, they are utterly disregarded or totally inadequate. 

But I maintain that the Press has in reality more para- 
mount duties and wider responsibilities than any other 
section of society, in that it wields a greater power. Irre- 
sponsible power is contrary to all the dictates of justice, and 
: contrary to all the instincts of common sense. There is 
no other body that wields irresponsible power as the Press 
does. We contemptuously tolerate the irresponsible power 
of the Peers because they rarely attempt to exercise it, and 
recently when such exercise was attempted, we were thrown 
into thethroes of revolt, and the House of Peers tottered to- 
its foundations. 

The power of the Press is seen in a variety of ways. It 
is often said that Parliament does not really lay down the 
law in anything, and to a certain extent this is at present 
true. Long before a division takes place, and in most cases 
before a measure is introduced, the subject-matter has been 
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fully discussed, and to all intents and purposes a decision 
arrived at, in the columns of the Press. More indeed than 
this, for in the majority of cases measures are only intro- 
duced because the necessity has been previously urged in 
the Press. All that Parliament really does is to ratify, by 
a formal system of voting, the views already expressed, and 
in this manner to give them legislative sanction. It was, 
indeed, once almost suggested by the editor of the Sydney 
Morning Ilera/d, in a discussion with myself as to the advisa- 
bility of reading speeches in Parliament instead of deliver- 
ing them extempore, that debating might be altogether dis- 
continued, and the functions of members be confined to 
voting. Whether all this be fact or not, there is certainly 
a, large element of truth in it, and it is clearly a wrong state 
of things. It is called contempt of court for a nowspaper 
to comment on any case that is sub judice, and is punished 
as such, and no communication is allowed to be held witli 
jurymen trying a case. But a measure which is under con- 
sideration in Parliament can be commented on at will. 
Surely this is an anomaly. I do not say that the law re- 
garding contempt of court and jurymen is a correct anil 
reasonable one ; but if it is, the liberty of the Press to discuss 
Parliamentary matters that are sub judice is assuredly a 
most unreasonable one. In the former case, the object is 
to keep the court and the jury free from outside influences, 
which may be of an interested character and otherwise 
dangerous to the due administration of justice. But surely 
a, Parliamentary measure affecting the whole body of the 
people is of more importance than a legal trial affecting only 
one or two. If the comments of the Press are likely to in- 
fluence judge, jury, and witnesses, they are no less likely to 
influence members of Parliament. In both cases those con- 
cerned have high duties to perform, and if it is right to 
keep one set from outside influence, it is right also to keep 
the other set from the same. 

If, then, the view is a correct one that Parliament does 
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not really decide political questions, but the Press, then 
there is clearly a great wrong done somewhere. Parliament 
is elected for the express purpose of deciding these questions, 
and is directly responsible to those that elected it ; but the 
Press is self-elected and is responsible to no oni\ 

But whether it be true or not, there can be no doubt 
that the Press largely forms public opinion. The average 
Briton has not very strongly developed on his cranium 
the bumps of causation, comparison, or reflection, and is not 
therefore prone to working out the intricacies of social pro- 
blems unaided. And even if he have the ability to do 
so, he has been educated to avoid the trouble, and, more- 
over, cannot always find the time. When his day's work 
is over, he is jaded in body and mind, and has no inclina- 
tion to muddle his brains about them ; he wants rest, and 
to be amused and taken out of himself. He therefore rele- 
gates his reflective functions to the editor of his favourite 
newspaper, and practically orders the latter to think all 
these matters out for him. He then, in most instances, re- 
ligiously votes as he is told. Of course, in some cases, when 
he happens to know more about the matter than the editor — 
which is really the case much more frequently than he 
imagines — or when he has strong inborn sympathies one 
way or the other, or has personal interests at stake, he may 
rebel ; but practically the bulk of the votes, especially in 
the provinces, are cast in accordance with the advice of the 
newspapers. The power thus invested in weeklies of large 
circulation is very great. The daily Press, or at all events 
the London daily Press, I do not think so powerful. I do 
not think there are many people who read the leaders in 
the London morning dailies. One great reason of this is, 
that the editors write such a milk-and-water stamp of 
article that one turns from them in disgust ; and another is, 
that they appear to have no fixed principles, but twist and 
turn about with every breath of the political atmosphere. 
The system of dashing off articles on the most weighty 
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subjects at one or two o'clock in the morning, at the end of a 
Parliamentary debate or political meeting, so that the writer 
has not time to think, but must scribble the first thing that 
comes up, is to blame for both these faults. 

Whether the power of the Press is as great at a crisis as 
it is in forming and educating public opinion during 
ordinary times, is a moot point. In special cases, when a 
talented and original writer is engaged, it may do so, but I 
do not think the ordinary stamp of newspaper writers of 
to-day is equal to controlling public opinion at a crisis. 
They become effaced by the utterances of one or two lead- 
ing spirits, who appeal to the people from the platform 
Nevertheless, by taking the cue from these, they wield, if 
not great original power, at all events considerable trans- 
mitted power. And when they are not in accord with the 
leading speakers at a crisis, they wield still greater power, 
for they can bring into play all the forces of misrepresentation. 
It is an old saying that if you fling mud some of it sticks, 
and none apparently know this better than newspaper 
writers. The amount of misrepresentation which presum- 
ably respectable journalists on both sides, but more especi- 
ally in respect to Mr. Chamberlain, have so forgotten 
themselves as to indulge in during the recent elections has, 
I am convinced, brought many people to think that what- 
ever may be the theoretical beauty of the principle of the 
" Liberty of the Press," its practical operations are exceed- 
ingly objectional, and inimical to the moral welfare of 
the State. 

But whether the power of the body of the Press is as 
great at a crisis as at ordinary times, or not, one thing is 
quite certain, that any well established paper can at any 
time create a crisis. The craving for excitement which the 
abominable race for wealth has developed in the public 
mind, is such that, by a judicious choice of a subject, any 
enterprising journalist can, when the interests of his paper 
demand it, throw the nation into the agonies of a war fever, 
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or create a scare that will overthrow a ministry, or ruin 
some particular class of people. And there is always a 
great inducement to journalists to act in this way. Com- 
petition is so great among newspapers that, as in other 
trades, dishonesty is becoming necessary to success, and the 
newspaper which can get up the most excitement, no matter 
in what immoral manner, is sure to have the largest sale. 
I need not point to any particular instances in proof of 
this ; the history of English journalism is full of examples. 
In America the very first journals in the State habitually 
manufacture exciting " news " to keep up their circulation. 
Clearly this power of creating a crisis, and throwing the 
nation into a state of excitement that entails untold injury 
and loss, and perhaps brings to an end friendly relations 
with some foreign power, is one which no irresponsible 
body should possess. It is a direct contravention of the 
principles of justice. Justice requires harmony, both 
internal and external, and no person or persons, not 
representing the body of the people, has any right to dis- 
turb this harmony. If it is necessary to cease friendly 
relations with a foreign power it is the prerogative of 
Parliament, and Parliament only, to raise the initiative. 
For any irresponsible body to do so is treason against the 
State, and no justification can possibly be found for it 
When the staff of a newspaper assembles for its daily 
deliberation, and decides upon taking such an initiative, it 
is just as much a conspiracy as if they had met in a back 
attic and decided to blow up the Houses of Parliament. 
All such meetings, if they lead to agitations threatening 
the stability of the State, are of the nature of conspiracies, 
and it is only because we have been educated to regard the 
Press as a fetich that the incontrovertible fact is not 
generally recognised. It has indeed been recognised in the 
case of some Irish newspapers, though the choice of victims 
was very illjudged. Newspapers which represent limited 
classes, and foment discord in the interest of these classes 
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are far more criminal than tho.se which merely echo the 
aspirations of large sections of the people. I venture to 
say that, reprehensible as many of the Irish newspapers 
have been, they have committed no such high crimes 
against the State as did the Times, when, in the interests of 
a small class of bondholders and capitalists, it fomented a 
war in Egypt 

But it is not only in fomenting wars that a well-established 
journal can create a crisis. There are many ways of raising 
a scare that might threaten the existence of a ministry, and 
needlessly throw the country into the ferment of a general 
election. The Pall Mall Gazette afforded a striking instance 
of this when it raised the cry of naval decadence. This 
journal presented to the public lists purporting to be re- 
spectively of the English and French navies, which might, 
or might not, be correct, but the accuracy of which the 
public had no means of checking. Granting their accuracy, 
these lists went to show that the French navy, which was, 
with two or three exceptions, wooden-hulled, while im- 
measurably behind the English, which was entirely iron- 
hulled, in the heaviest classes of ships, was, in the lighter 
classes, not so far behind. The Pall Mall Gazette then 
assuming, without one word of proof or evidence, that the 
whole of the wooden-hulled French ships were in sea-going 
and fighting trim, and nearly the whole of the iron-hulled 
English ships rotten and tumbling to pieces, affected to be 
in a terrible fright that the naval supremacy of England had 
become a thing of the past, and that if not France by 
herself, at all events France with an ally, could blow the 
whole British navy to the bottom of the sea in a brace of 
shakes. A more extraordinary example of the petitio jwin- 
cipii, the assuming of the very thing sought to be proved, 
was never put into print. But, nevertheless, the journal 
with hysterical energy returned to the matter day after 
day, until nearly the whole press took up the cry, and 
thereby cast serious reflections on both its honesty and 
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capacity. It has now been proved that there was not the 
slightest ground for alarm, but at one time the ministry 
was seriously threatened. Indeed, the conduct of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, ever since it has been under the control ol 
Mr. Stead, has been of the most objectional character, and 
well illustrates how completely we are at the mercy of the 
idiosyncrasies of individuals in the matter of our news- 
papers. It is quite inconceivable that anyone can see that 
any great principle worth preserving, even at the cost of 
much annoyance and danger, can be served by the hy- 
sterical, weather-cock ravings of this journal. 

If then the contention that the power of the Press is 
practically as great as that of Parliament be admitted, the 
question arises, how comes it about that this enormous 
power is, and is to be, entirely irresponsible ? At present, 
the responsibility of the Press is, except inadequately in 
respect of individuals, and in respect of indecency, bias, 
phemy, and treason against the person of the Sovereign 
absolutely nil. It can throw the nation into a war, and 
bring untold misery on hundreds of thousands of innocent 
beings-^— and get rich on it. Or it can upset a ministry 
and bring the operations of the country to a standstill, to 
the annoyance and loss of the vast majority of individuals 
in it, and there is no tribunal to which it can be called to 
account. And even in the case of individuals the responsi- 
bility is by no means complete, for it is very easy for a 
newspaper to blast the career, and even the character, of 
an individual, if it can establish good faith and absence of 
malice. 

If Parliament, or what is the same thing, if the ministry, 
in the old times before the power of the Press arose, entered 
upon a war, it could be called to account and kicked out, 
and a minister could be impeached and imprisoned But> 
nowadays, if the combined Press, or a single powerful 
newspaper, foment an unjust or unnecessary war, how is it 
to be punished ? It cannot be ; it is absolutely regardless 
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of all consequences. The one is as great a betrayal of trust 
as the other. By writing leaders, the Press claims to be, 
and to a great extent is, the controller of public opinion, 
and therefore its representative. But, unlike Parliament, 
which is directly elected by, and responsible to, the people, 
the Press is self -constituted, and utterly irresponsible. 

Parliament arose as a check upon the irresponsible power 
of the Crown, and the Press arose, before Parliament was 
so responsible as it is now, as a check upon its power. But 
times have altered. England will soon have almost uni- 
versal suffrage, and with shorter Parliaments responsibility 
will be complete. The original functions of the Press have 
thus entirely lapsed, the object for which it arose having 
been in due time accomplished. The Press has had the 
astuteness to see this, and instead of being contented with 
the position which then seemed its natural one — that of a 
gatherer and disseminator of news, it seized upon its oppor- 
tunity and constituted itself the national thinking machine, 
and, to all intents and purposes, the national executive. 
The positions are thus almost reversed ; instead of the 
Press being only a check on Parliament, Parliament is little 
more than a check upon the Press. And yet the one is 
completely responsible, and the other completely irrespon- 
sible. 

Any hint of a reform in this anomaly will of course at 
once raise the old cry of " The Liberty of the Press." Let 
U3 look a little at this shibboleth. In the old times, when 
Parliament was practically irresponsible, or rather respon- 
sible only to a few, the cry was no mere shibboleth, but a 
real living danger-signal. The Liberty of the Press in 
these days meant the right of the people to defend them- 
selves from the tyranny of Parliament. Those days have 
almost passed away — not quite, as witness the Bradlaugh 
case, and the need of reform in land tenure, but still 
sufficiently passed away to completely alter the circum- 
stances. Tyranny from Parliament, with the enlarged 
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franchise, and with a triennial act and proportional repre- 
sentation, both of which will certainly be adopted in a 
very few years, will be removed from the domain of possi- 
bility. The cry has thus become a mere shibboleth, handed 
down from our fathers, and has no real significance in the 
present altered circumstances. 1 

This being so, let us ask what is a newspaper that it should 
be differentiated from all things else. The answer to this 
question is a twofold one, In the first place, a newspaper 
is a vehicle for the propagation of the opinions of the pro- 
prietor ; and in the second place it is a commercial specula- 
tion. Those that have come to regard it as a fetich will no 
doubt condemn these definitions, but they will, nevertheless, 
have some trouble to refute them. Few would go to the 
length of saying that a newspaper is an institution sup- 
ported by philanthropy to promote the public welfare, alto- 
gether without reference to the opinions of its proprietor 
or its success as a commercial venture. But there is no 
via media between these two theories ; one or the other of 
them must be accepted. The former cannot, so far as the 
first part of it is concerned, for it is a contradiction in 
terms. It is not, therefore, possible to deny that the ordi- 
nary newspaper is just as much a commercial venture as a 
cotton-mill, or a bank, or a public-house. 

Why, then, is the newspaper to have a species of liberty 
that the others know nothing of? That there are ex- 
ceptions to the rule is, of course, undoubted. Many weekly 
papers are merely the organs of different sects, and are often 
kept up at a loss, and others are started by enthusiasts to 
propogate, even at great expense, their particular hobbies ; 
but it is, of course, the ordinary daily and weekly Press to 
which allusion is made. The exceptions, however, are just 
as few as they are in any other branch of business. Thus 

1 " I confess that I do not entertain that firm and complete attachment to the 
Liberty of the Press which things that are supremely good in their very nature 
are wont to excite in the mind, and I approve of it more from a recollection of 
the evils it prevents than from a consideration of the advantages it secures." — 
De Tocqueville, " Democracy in America," vol. ?, \\ l\ 
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there are bankers who make advances to the needy without 
any security ; merchants, who to ensure cheap things to the 
people, sell at a loss ; and agriculturists who sell their wheat 
under market price so that the poor should have cheap 
bread. The newspaper proprietor who subserves his paper 
solely to the public good, whether it pay or not, exists in 
precisely the same proportion, and is to be found in precisely 
the same place — wherever you can. The Liberty of the 
Press, then, from this point of view, is simply the liberty of 
the proprietor of a newspaper to make as much money as 
he possibly can out of the gullibility of the public. And 
vhile most sections of the body politic are hemmed about 
arith all manner of restrictions to prevent them bringing 
injury on others, the Press is absolutely free to work ruin 
and misery to the country if it would seem advantageous, 
from a money point of view, to do so. 

The other view, that a newspaper is a vehicle for the pro- 
pagation of the opinions of its proprietor, needs no subs- 
tantiation. There are certainly papers which profess to 
give both sides of the question, but, with the exception of 
occasional short and disconnected quotations from other 
journals, I must confess that I have never seen this profes- 
sion put into practice. The Times, too, alleges that it has 
no opinions of its own, but simply reflects those of the 
people. Whether it really does this the story of the 1880 
elections, when it prophesied a large Conservative majority, 
the result showing an enormous Liberal majority, will, 
perhaps, best answer. The majority of newspapers do 
nothing but endeavour to bring the people round to their 
owners' way of thinking on all points. And it has to be 
remembered that newspaper proprietors are in no way 
different to other people. They are not elected into their 
positions because they are peculiarly fitted for them. On 
the contraiy, they become so, some by chance on the heredi- 
tary system, some because they are printers by profession, 
some from ambition, and 'some because one business is as 
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good as another. Is this heterogeneous body a safe or 
wise one into whose hands to place the control of national 
affairs ? From this point of view the Liberty of the Press 
is only the liberty of a newspaper proprietor to air his own 
opinions on all subjects with which he has a mind to 
meddle. To this, of course, there can be no manner of 
objection, because the man at the corner of the street, and 
everybody else, has precisely the same liberty. But the 
point is this — If the man at the corner blocks the traffic, or 
creates a disturbance, or causes annoyance or injury to the 
public, the police very speedily have a word to say in the 
matter ; but the newspaper can work its own sweet will 
regardless of all consequences whatsoever. It is no answer 
to say that in certain extreme cases, liberty has been denied, 
for this is a tacit admission of the justness of the whole 
contention. The only difference of opinion would then be 
as to what was, and what was not, inimical to the State ; 
and it is useless to deny that there are very large numbers 
of people who believe that a Nationalist, or even a Socialist 
paper does far less injury to the national welfare than a 
Jingo paper. 

It may, again, be said that it is not really the newspaper 
proprietors who control public opinion, but a body of ex- 
perts chosen expressly for their fitness. This brings us at 
once on to very delicate ground. We are forced to inquire 
into the morality of the Press. But before doing this it 
must be pointed out that these experts are not chosen so 
much because they are men of trained aptitude to deal with 
social affairs, and of sound opinions with regard to them, as 
because they are smart and quick writers, with a ready 
flow of language, and an easy habit of dogmatising on sub- 
jects in respect to which they know little or nothing. What 
a newspaper wants is a writer who can sit down at two 
o'clock in the morning, and after a hasty glance at the 
proof sheets or reporter's copy of a debate or speech, dash 
off an article in twenty minutes which shall have every 
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appearance of a profound grasp of the subject-matter. 
There are a few men who can do this conscientiously and 
well ; but in the vast majority of cases the lucubrations are 
not worth the paper they are written on. 1 It is a curious 
anomaly of the social life that an individual is considered 
a fit and proper person to advise on the affairs of the State, 
even though he has never given an hour to the study of 
Sociology. A superficial acquaintance with the moriband 
" science " of Political Economy is considered all that is 
necessary to qualify a writer to lay down the law on any, 
and every, phase of social phenomena. No ordinary politi- 
cal or social leader-writers are specially trained for their 
work. They go through no course of studj r , and receive no 
degree which shall testify to the possession of wide know- 
ledge of the causes of social phenomena and the most 
effectual way to modify them. At present, from the want 
of this knowledge of cause and effect, the process of modifi- 
cation is carried out in the blindest and most haphazard 
way, so that, as Mr. Spencer has shown, the unexpected effects 
of legislation often vastly exceed those expected from it. 

But are these experts, who, it may be said, are the real 
controllers of public opinion, really a more desirable body 
to do so than the newspaper proprietors themselves ? It 
would hardly seem so. They are professional writers, ready 
to write on any conceivable subject, and from any 
conceivable point of view. If charged with writing 
to order, most journalists will indignantly deny it, 

1 As examples of the, worthlessness of matter written on this system two lead- 
ing articles may be quoted. In July last the Times published a leader on a 
motion of Miss Helen Taylor, in the London School Board, to make education 
free. It was a very strong article, and deplored the act of the Board as revolu- 
tionary. As a matter of fact, however, the writer had read too hastily ; the 
motion had been lost, not carried. In like manner the Daily News, in August 1, 
had a leader on the supposed act of the trustees of the Sunday Hospital fund in 
giving a graut to University College Hospital, which had distinguished itself by 
a grois act of sectairanUm. The grant had, however, been refused — not 
allowed. Any one with the necessary time and patience to read the leaders in 
the London Press could, in a very short time, fill a volume with examples of 
articles written on an entire misconception of the facts, arising from the haste 
in which the articles have to be written. 
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but those who know much about newspapers know 
that very many, if not the actual majority, do so. I 
have known men who wrote leaders for Radical and Tory 
papers at the same time, and, if it were desirable to refer to 
individuals, I could point to some very prominent journalists 
indeed, as writing to order against their private convictions. 
It may be said that there is nothing immoral in advocating 
views on a vital question not held by the writer; the 
journalist has his peculiar talent, that of ready writing, and 
he has a right to make use of it to his own advantage. But 
I venture to think that it strikes at the very root of social 
morality. Fidelity to principle in all its units is the one 
thing of all others that can make an ideal moral Society. 
The journalist may say that he really has no principles, but 
this is hardly conpeivable ; no man of any reasoning power 
could deal with social and political problems without his 
reason being convinced that one or the other course was 
vital to the welfare of Society. 

What would be thought of a member of Parliament who, 
while avowing that his principles pointed one way, yet to 
keep his seat, or to attain to power, — but, hold, have we 
any right to use this argument ? Have we not Churchill, 
Harcourt, and Gladstone ? A society that can tolerate 
these cannot be expected to be much shocked at a 
journalist who writes on both sides for money. But 
what would be said of a Christian minister, who, because it 
paid better, went about teaching Atheism ? I really cannot 
see any difference between these cases. It may be said that 
the journalist only does what the barrister does. But this 
is no answer ; two wrongs do not make one right. The 
retort is simply, so much the worse for the barrister. We 
have seen a large newspaper, like the Daily Telegraph, sud- 
denly change sides, and commence advocating principles 
that it had previously denounced, but I never heard that 
the staff was changed at the same time. We need not inquire 
into its motives in doing so, but we have a right to ask 
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whether these people are fit and proper persons to guide the 
councils of the State. 

But if it be desired to form an adequate estimate of the 
morality of the Press, let any impartial person take the 
leaders of any influential Conservative journal criticising* 
the passing events of the late crises, and compare them 
with the circumstantial accounts of these events, and lie 
will, I think, come to the conclusion that journalistic 
morality is an unknown quantity. Let him take, for 
instance, the St. James 9 Gazette, generally considered the 
ablest of the Tory journals, and he will find there more 
shameless mendacity, more malignity, and more imputation 
of the vilest motives, than he could have conceived possible 
from even a lawless desperado. This is the simple truth, 
as any who lists can find out for himself, and I ask again 
whether such persons are fit to be the guides and councillors 
of a great People ? These guides are chosen by the self- 
constituted manufacturers of public opinion, the newspaper 
proprietors, not because they are men of high moral recti- 
tude, but because they are ready, rapid, and smart writers. 
Of course when a journal happens to be on the right side, 
and by right I mean of course strong, it has no inducement 
to be otherwise than strictly fair and moderate ; but let 
them be on the wrong side, and I know very few journals 
that keep rigorously on the same lines. 1 

1 This was written nearly two years ago ; the Conservatives being now in power 
the Liberal papers have adopted these tactics. 

Even editors of the most prominent papers take opposite views when they 
think their influence may be thereby strengthened, or when they think thr.y can 
thereby serve the party to which they are, for the time being, devoted. Thus, 
in June last* the editor of the Times declared that it would be impossible and 
wrong for the Tories to take office unless tho late Government gave a pledge of 
support on behalf of the whole Liberal party. This was, of course, to induce 
Mr. Gladstone to give the required pledge. On Mr. Gladstone refusing to do so, 
and on the Tories taking office in spito of the refusal of this pledge, without 
which they had declared they would not do so, the Times heartily congratulated 
them on taking a common-sense view of the matter, thus eating its own words of 
a few days before. A week or two afterwards it said that the Opposition looked 
with jaundiced eyes on the ease with which tho Government got through its 
work, ignoring the fact that it was the help of the Opposition that had enabled 
it to do so, and ignoring the fact that it had itself declared that the work could 
not possibly be done without such assistance. This instance is not chosen 
because of its peculiar immorality, but simply because it happens to be the first 
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There is another point of view from which this so-called 
Liberty of the Press may be regarded. If it does not 
mean merely the liberty of the newspaper proprietor to 
propagate his own opinions, what does it mean ? Will any 
one venture to assert that all alike have equal liberty to 
propagate their opinions in the columns of the Press? 
Whoever would do so can know very . little about news- 
papers. I am among those who believe it to be of the 
utmost importance to the welfare of the human race that 
vaccination should be done away with ; among those who 
believe it to be of the utmost importance to the welfare of 
the human race that the truth of the fundamental facts of 
Spiritualism should be generally recognised; and of the 
utmost importance to the welfare of the race that all land 
should be nationalised. I believe that these three questions 
infinitely transcend in importance any possible phase of 
mere political tinkering; but would any large newspaper 
give me the opportunity of systematically advocating them 
in its columns ? Not one in all England. Where is the 
Liberty of the Press here ? Why is the proprietor to have 
a liberty that is denied to me ? You can start a newspaper 
of your own, say my critics ; but this reply at once admits 
my contention that the Liberty of the Press is nothing 
more than the liberty of a newspaper proprietor to propa- 
gate his own opinions, and his liberty to repress all adverse 
opinions. Wherein is the glory of this kind of liberty, that 
it must needs be apotheosized ? It is distinctly one law for 
the rich, and another for the poor — Liberty for the rich* 
and Repression for the poor. 1 

in point of time in the notes which I have collected for the purposes of this book. 
Any one at all inquisitive in the matter could collect at least one instance of the 
kind every week from the leading columns of the chief I ondon newspapers, and 
that without looking at the Pall Mall Gaitttt, which has been known to change 
its views in different editions on the same day. 

1 1 may also point out that there is in the English Press little or no real dis- 
cussion in its columns. Papers take no notice of each other, and pay not the 
slightest attention to each other's views. I believe the name of another paper 
has never been mentioned in the leading columns of the Time*. This is what it 
calls dignity; but to most common -sense people it is the dignity of the owl on a 
church-tower. If the Press really wished to be useful it would carry on 
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From these and similar considerations it would appear 
that the cry of the Liberty of the Press is, so far as 
England is concerned, an entirely misleading one. It only 
means that a small and self-elected body of individuals 
have a species of liberty that is denied to the rest of the 
people; that this liberty is accompanied by a power 
probably greater than that wielded by any other estate of 
the realm; and that this power is saddled with no responsi- 
bility and no defined duty. Surely this anomaly is 
tremendous enough to cause the moribund power of the 
Peers to sink into insignificance. 

It is, however, one thing to point out an evil, and quite 
another to suggest a remedy. That the power of the Press 
must in the near future be accompanied with properly- 
defined responsibilities and duties seems to me inevitable ; 
but how it is to be done does not seem so clear. Various 
ideas, however, suggest themselves. It is quite possible for 
the newspaper proprietors themselves to inaugurate reforms 
which shall have the desired effect of doing away with a 
great anomaly, which shall cause no loss to themselves, and 
which shall do immense good to the people, by, in a great 
measure, making them do their own thinking, and thus 
raising their intellectual standard. Let the Press be divided 
into two classes, newspapers pure and simple, and comment 
papers. The newspapers to be daily and cheap, and the 
comment papers weekly, or bi-weekly, and higher priced. 
The combination of news and comment is, apart from other 
things pointed out, injurious to the community, in that it 

systematic discussions one paper with another, so that the views of different 
sides might be analysed one by one, until the whole subject had been thoroughly 
dissected. 

Professor Graham in his " Social Problem " deals at length with the question 
of the loss the world must have suffered from the valuable books and papers 
which the authors have been unable to publish, and of which publishers and 
editors were incapable of recognising the value. (See p. 171.) Mill tells us in 
his autobiography that had he not been able to publish his own works he would 
never have been heard of, for publishers declined his early ones ; and I believe 
the same was the case with Mr. Spencer. It is notorious that the editors of our 
reviews are not so much influenced in the choice of articles by their merit, as by 
the notoriety or otherwise of their writers. 
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leads people to evade the trouble of thinking out things for 
themselves, and thus nurtures a state of mental stagnation 
which cannot be otherwise than calamitous in its ultimate 
effects. 1 

People must have news, but there is no earthly reason why- 
comment should be thrust upon them, wille nille, at the 
same time. They are really quite capable of forming their 
own opinions, and it would be much better for them 
to do so. Who cares twopence for what some anonymous 
professional writer thinks, or professes to think, about 
current events ; and why should we have his lucubrations 
thrust upon us daily ? Let those who want comment pay 
specially for it. 2 At present there is scarcely a single news- 
paper, in the strict sense of the word, in England. A 
newspaper is a paper that gives all obtainable news from all 

1 Probably the sharpness and acumen in social and political matters which, as in 
other matters, distinguishes the American people, is partly owing to the fact 
that American papers do not give leaders, or at all events very rarely do so. 
They devote themselves almost entirely to collecting news from all quarters, 
leaving their readers to form their own opinions on it. Thus political discussion 
is much more common among Americans than among English. It ought to be a 
warning to us that, in spite of the Americans understanding political and social' 
subjects much better than we as a people do, they are nevertheless politically 
helpless in consequence of the great power of the political associations controlled 
by the capitalists and railway kings. 

* I would here again remark on the upper vapidness of the comments of the 
London Morning Press. They appear to be nearly all written by men whose 
highest aim was to attain as great a degree of insipidity as words can be made to 
express. There is not a single writer on the great dailies who dares to call a. 
spade a spade. They gloss over the most flagrant immorality with a polite hint of 
" slight indiscretion,'* and a palpable lie they call a " temporary lapse of memory,"* 
gross nepotism is " an error of judgment," and reckless extravagance " want of 
discrimination." If a landlord evicts his tenants and leaves them to starve in the 
ditch, it is " a somewhat unwise exercise of his rights," and if a noble lord re- 
fuses to pull down a fever den, which brings him in a large income, he is "not 
altogether to be admired in his tastes." In the United States this kind of writing 
is called by the expressive term of " hog- wash." It is utterly unworthy of a great 
institution like the English Press, and is not the sort of thing that is expected 
from a public teacher. If comments are needed at all they should be real 
comments, pointing out and condemning in fair out-spoken language all de* 
partures from publio morality, and all acts of an unjust character or dangerous 
tendency. 

Nor do the newspapers (except Truth) make any attempt to seek out and con- 
demn cases of injustice and oppression. These I conceive to be the chief duties 
of newspapers, but proprietors appear to think the recording of scandal and of 
repulsive crimes more in their line. 
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sources whatever, in brief if possible, and without comment 
We only get such news as the sapient editor thinks good 
for us, and this is interlarded with irrelevant comment, and 
padded with a lot of rubbish about trivial accidents to 
individuals, petty crimes, and other stuff that ought not to 
(and would not if they had not got used to it) interest three 
people in the universe. What is wanted is a class of 
journal which shall furnish us with the bare facts of the 
doings of all sections of society throughout the world, as far 
as they are obtainable. All so-called newspapers completely 
ignore three-fourths of the community. The reader of the 
Times, the Daily News, the Daily Telegraph, the Daily 
Chronicle, or the Standard, knows absolutely nothing about 
the great under-currents that are stirring society to its 
depths in various directions. The superficial features of 
wars we know something about, and armies of resident 
correspondents give us all sorts of worthless surmises (which 
they contradict the next day) as to what Kings, and 
Emperors, and Princes, and Statesmen are thinking about' 
and are going to do. Reporters are sent hither and thither 
to find out how many drunken people are run in, and how 
many apple-carts upset, but never a one to the meetings 
which are held in hundreds all over the countrv, at which 
earnest men and women discuss great schemes of social and 
religious reform, and pass resolutions that would rather 
astonish the genteel and orthodox editors. Sometimes, 
however, information of this kind is really in the hands of 
editors, and is deliberately suppressed. 

Comment papers should have all articles signed by the 
writers, who should be held directly responsible for all evil 
consequences traceable to their comments. Anonymous 
writing is in every way objectional, and should never be 
tolerated in civilised society. It is rather ludicrous to 
notice that the anonymous amateur letter-writer is never 
considered worthy of notice ; while the anonymous pro- 
fessional is deemed to be a weighty authority. The " we " 
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of the professional is one of the hughest humbugs of the day 
the magniloquent appellation never means more than u I," 
or " my employer/' To the uninitiated the use of the " we," 
seems to transform the editor from an ordinary individual 
to a several-gentlemen-rolled-into-one, who is the receptacle 
of all mundane and supermundane knowledge. But " we " 
is nothing of the kind ; he is a fraud, and often " wes " it 
on subjects of which he knows nothing whatever. I speak 
feelingly on this point, having been a " we " myself. 

The editor of a comment-paper might also be annually 
elected by the registered subscribers to it This may seem 
impractical, but it is by no means certain that it is so. 
Newspapers may be private property, but its readers have 
much more interest in them than have the purchasers of 
any other species of property ; and the co-operative 
principle of dividends to purchasers, shows that a very large 
number of people recognise the fact that all purchasers of 
property are really part-owners, in that they contribute to 
the profits to as great a degree as either the capital or the 
labour employed. 

Of course schemes of this character would be impossible 
without licensing all newspapers. This doubtless would at 
once raise a tremendous outcry. But a little consideration 
will show that the arguments of the old Radicals in respect 
to the liberty of unlicensed printing have no application in 
the altered circumstances of the present times. As a 
matter of fact there is no such liberty, as it exists only in 
theory, and it would be much better if licenses for news 
and comment-papers were issued defining exactly the duties 
and responsibilities incurred. Licenses for newspapers 
should be small, with penalties attached to the dissemina- 
tion of false news which might work evil in the State, or on 
any section of it. For comment-papers they should be ad- 
usted on a graduated scale, in proportion to the certified 
circulation, with penalties for such comments as a properly 
constituted tribunal shall decree to have wrought mischief 
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to the State or to sections or individual units of it. There 
is really nothing dreadful in this, nor anything inimical to 
the principles of true liberty. The only liberty worthy 
the name is the liberty to live reputable lives, and so to 
order our conduct that we do injury to none. Anything 
more than this is not liberty, but license. Of course there 
will always be fanatics to argue that this or that kind of 
comment is hurtful, but the congeries of the good sense of 
the community will ever be found on the side of general 
broad principles. As for society papers, police-gazettes, 
and other scandal-mongering prints, their existence is a re- 
proach to society, and no right-thinking people would grieve 
to see heavy responsibility attached to their issue. 

Mill argues that even if the Government is entirely 
representative it can have no legitimate right to exercise any 
control over the Press. This is surely absurd, for it 
is equivalent to saying that Government has no right 
of control over anything at all. Unless we accept 
the fetich doctrine we cannot separate the Press from 
other sections of society; on no other assumption can 
it be maintained that while all sections are, in the in- 
terests of the State, liable to regulation in order to insure 
freedom from abuse, the Press alone is exempt from regula- 
tion. Some very powerful reasons would have to be adduced 
before we could accept such a theory* What then are Mill's 
reasons ? In support of such a tremendous assumption as 
that one section of society is superior to, and outside of, all 
regulations which affect all other sections, they certainly do 
not strike as being particularly weighty. The first is that 
the human race might be robbed by the suppression of what 
might happen to be a cosmic truth, and the second is that 
society loses " the great benefit of a clearer perception and 
livelier impression of truth produced by its collision with 
error I" 1 With respect to the latter reason it must be 
admitted that philosophy often leads men to strange con- 

1 On Liberty, p. 10. 
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elusions, but perhaps none stranger was ever mooted than 
that truth must always be strengthened by collision with 
error. Of course if the matter be one admitting of physical 
or mathematical, or even historical, demonstration, error can 
easily be refuted ; but if the question be one of that greater 
class which have no other criterion of certainty than the 
conclusions of the reason or the emotions, or which, while 
admitting of no actual demonstration physically, mathe- 
matically, or historically, may yet be illustrated and illumined 
by reference to those sciences, collisions of truth and error 
by no means necessarily strengthen the pretensions and 
position of truth. That truth must ultimately prevail is of 
course only saying that it is truth, or rather that that which 
it seeks to controvert is error ; but the process might be an 
age-long one — nay, must be. According to our present lights 
mankind has throughout his existence been dominated by 
error ; and in the judgment of those to live in future ages 
we shall be condemned as having lived in error. From this, 
the philosophical point of view, therefore, everything is alike 
false and true — that is to say that everything is true to those 
whose conditions and circumstances lead them to accept it as 
truth, while to those whose conditions and circumstances do 
not so compel it is not true. As we cannot know any 
absolute truth, that which is true for us bears an immediate 
relation to our powers of perception, and is in fact that 
which we think is true. The geocentric theory was true once, 
because no suspicion of error was cast upon it ; but it by no 
means follows that the heliocentric theory is an absolute 
truth ; all we can say of it with certainty is that relatively 
to the geocentric it is true. The doctrine of the ultimate 
ascendency of truth is consequently nothing more that an 
affirmation of our nature as progressive. The real philo- 
sophical doctrine is, therefore, not that that only which is 
in accordance with experience is true, but its exact opposite 
— that that which is contrary to experience is the more 

likely to be time, or, in other words, that that which is 

2a 
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newest is, for that very reason, the more like to be truest. 
Every truth is at first the discovery of one individual, not of 
all individuals simultaneously, but its general acceptance, or, 
in other words, its elevation into a truth, is an exceedingly 
slow process, and often takes many centuries. 

It is, therefore, a complete mistake to suppose that the 
collision of truth and error must of necessity tend to establish 
the former, for it might be revealed, or discovered, at a time 
when the conditions of the great majority of the people 
would not allow them to recognise it. It is thus always 
error that prevails, and not truth, except in the sense that 
it is truth for those who are unable to recognise the higher 
truth. Thus Mills reason can only refer to those periods 
when a truth has been accepted by the majority, but not by 
the whole community. At such periods the collision of truth 
and error will result in the firmer establishment of the 
former, but not of necessity at any other period. But, on 
the other hand, it is just at these periods that yet higher 
truths are discovered, and these higher truths the prevailing 
truth receives as error, and attempts to crush them as such. 

Of course Mill is perfectly correct in saying that if a 
person only knows his own side of the question he does not 
really know that, and would be quite unable to refute the 
arguments of the other side, so that in reality what he called 
his belief had in it none of the elements of belief, belief 
being only intelligible as in reference to one of two or more 
given theories. But this fact cannot be brought as an 
argument in favour of the assumption that truth is 
strengthened by its collision with error. For those who are 
in the position of knowing only one side of the question— 
and they are doubtless the majority of mankind — are just 
those who would never listen to the other side, even if it 
came in their way. Their mental faculties are incapable of 
taking in two things. They look upon the " belief " into 
which they happen to have been born, not as something to 
be compared to other theories, but as the ultimate criterion 
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by which they are to be judged. Supposing that belief to 
be error, which, in the nature of things it always must be, 
truth will never, or, at all events, exceedingly rarely, make 
the slightest impression on them ; for as it conflicts with 
their own "belief" it is & priori condemned. It is only 
among the young, whose " belief " is not yet confirmed, or 
among that section who are, or have been, indifferentists 
that the conflict of truth and error will to any degree 
strengthen the cause of truth. What people call conversion 
is a fact of the rarest occurrence, and is in most cases a mere 
gathering together of the young and indifferent. I have seen 
as much of the operations of missionaries among Pagan races 
as most men, and I question if a single " convert," in the 
strict sense of the word, was ever made either in South 
Africa, New Zealand, or Australia. Dr Livingstone, Bishop 
Selwyn, and Bishop Colenso had considerable numbers of 
followers, but they were won by the sweet personal dis- 
position of these great men, and by appeals to their practical 
welfare and to their emotions, and in no sense by mere 
appeals to their faculties of "belief." Many persons of 
course do change their " beliefs," but these are they who 
naturally have enquiring minds, and who really desire to 
reach the truth ; they are, however, a very small section, 
and doubts as to the truth of their original "belief" will 
have intruded themselves without any actual collision with 
a conflicting truth. 

These arguments are, as will shortly be seen, not directed 
against free discussion, but merely against the value of those 
advanced by Mill. l 

The other of Mill's arguments is that if the opinion is right 
people would be deprived of the opportunity of exchanging 
truth for error ; but this has in a great degree been replied 
to in the above remarks. People do not exchange opinions 
in this easy waj r — or, at all events, only that fortunate few 

1 Mill himself gives (p. 16) a number of instances in which truth has failed to 
prevail against error, but, if this is so, how is it that the collision of truth and 
error must of necessity strengthen the former ? 
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who have minds of great elasticity and receptivity, always 
open for the reception of truth from whatever quarter it may 
come. With the majority of people a habit of mind is as 
hard to throw off as a habit of body. It is as difficult for 
them to exchange a " belief," whether religious, political, 
or social, which they have always professed, as it is for them 
to exchange a habit of body long indulged in, as, for instance, 
dropping their aitches, eating with a knife, perpetually 
bowing and scraping, or any of the thousand and one inane 
customs " society " practises. The " exchange " is only to be 
effected by means of long-continued dinning, and of repeated 
example. And even then it does not amount to an exchange 
of " opinion " or " belief " in any real sense of the words. It 
only amounts to an exchange of a habit of mind. There is 
no element of conviction based upon a just appreciation of 
the rival opinions in it, but simply a falling in with the 
mental customs by which the individual is surrounded, or 
with which he is of tenest brought into contact. 

Mill also makes use of an argument in favour of entire 
freedom from restriction which most people will look upon 
as bearing in exactly the opposite direction. He says that 
the social stigma is as bad, or worse, than the legal, and that 
social regulation is quite sufficient without having recourse 
to law. But herein Mill, like so many more who write only 
from one point of view, overlooked that this cuts both ways. 
It is distinctly the Press that enforces, and often initiates, 
the social stigma, and this is one of the most powerful 
reasons why it should be regulated. 

But if Mr. Mill, who is generally regarded as one of the 
great champions of the entire freedom of the Press, can 
adduce no solid arguments in favour of it, what shall be said 
of those of that other great champion, Mr. Spencer > Mill 
has no limits to the liberty of the Press ; Spencer has one. 
But as in the case of his limit to personal liberty, this one 
is absolutely destructive of all vestige of liberty. Mr. 
Spencer's limit to ordinary liberty prevents anyone from 
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saying anything at all. Freedom of speech, he maintains, is 
only limited by slander and incitement to injury ; everything 
said must be proved to be true ! l 

Everything said must be proved to be true ! This practi- 
cally amounts to saying that nothing at all can be said on 
speculative subjects, for it is quite certain that in those 
subjects nothing can be proved to be time. And if the 
doctrine does not apply to these subjects, but only to past 
and present events, then the difficulty of proving their truth 
is nearly as great. Were the Corn Laws repealed by the 
Tory, or the Liberal party ? Every Tory says by the Tory 
party, every Liberal by the Liberal party. It is a notorious 
fact two different tribunals rarely give the same decisions 
in the same cases. The uncertainty of the law has passed 
into a proverb, yet the law is an elaborate and " scientific " 
system of getting at the truth. Again, everyone reads not 
only history and current events, but also occurrences which 
pass under his own immediate observation, through his own 
spectacles, and rarely can two be found to agree in every 
particular. How then is the truth to be sifted out ? It 
cannot be, for as in respect to cosmic phenomena everything 
is true and nothing is true, so in respect to current events, 
everything that any individual believes to l>e true is true for 
him, but for no other. I venture, therefore, to say that 
neither of these philosophers has hit upon the true theory 
of the liberty of the Press. In all matters appertaining to the 
welfare of the State and its individual units, the true theory 
is to give everyone liberty to say what he likes, but to make 
them responsible for any injury that may reasonably be 
traced to such utterances. This provision if not so stringent 
as Mr. Spencers, is nevertheless of a very severe character. 
I have already referred to cases in which the welfare of the 
State is concerned, and similar considerations apply to the 
welfare of individuals, in so far as such welfare does not 
imply injury to the State. But the responsibility of the 

1 " Social Statics," \k 1.T0. 
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Press goes much further than this. It is distinctly the 
mission of the Press to elevate, and not to debase, and, 
therefore, anything which is below the standard of morality 
of the majority is inimical to the welfare of the State. I 
therefore unhesitatingly declare that the publication of 
literature of the blood and thunder kind, of stories full of 
crime and lasciviousness and brutality, should be suppressed 
by society — by the power of the State. Any defence of 
these could only come from minds already debased beyond 
redemption, or from those whose minds have been perverted 
by early training into believing that the good of abstract 
liberty is greater than that of present welfare. To suppose 
that any possible good at all commensurable to the great 
evil of demoralising the minds of great bodies of the young 
can arise out of the liberty to do so, is a perversion of reason 
so great that it is difficult to understand how anyone can 
support it. 

But I go still further than absolutely prohibiting the 
publication of press matter of this character. I maintain 
that the Press has no right to be vulgar. The condition 
accompanying its freedom should be that it elevates the 
ideas and tastes of the masses of the people. Vulgarity, 
either in illustration or letter-press, and by vulgarity I 
mean anything that an ordinary jury would condemn as 
distinctly offending against average ideas of refinement and 
delicacy, should not be allowed either to be thrust wille 
nille on the notice of those who do not desire to see it, nor, 
on the other hand, should the craving for such matter on 
the part of those whose conditions and training have un- 
fortunately given them such tastes be pandered to. There 
is absolutely no reason for being for the Press if it does not 
fulfil its natural duty of teaching and elevating. The stage 
is regulated in this way, and its regulation might be much 
more stringent than it is, and there is no possible reason why 
the Press should not be, especially when we consider that 
the latter has far greater powers for evil than the former. 
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Of course nothing can justify the imprisonment of first 
offenders against these rules. It is quite sufficient to im- 
pose a money fine of sufficient magnitude, re-issue to be 
stopped until such fine be paid. Imprisonment in a first 
offence is an uncalled-for barbarity, because mere thought- 
lessness and hurry might often lead to the committal of an 
offence. It should only be resorted to in cases of repeated 
contumacity. 

The offences then which I deem to require regulation in 
respect of the Press are writings calculated to embroil us 
with foreign powers ; to needlessly throw the country into 
a contested election ; calculated to threaten the harmony 
of the country by leading privileged minorities to exact op- 
pressive services from the majority, or to curtail the just 
gratifications of the latter ; calculated to debase the moral 
standard of the country, 8 or its standard of refinement and 

1 The word needlessly may seem ambiguous, but it must be clear that with 
triennial parliament the matter would be a very serious one that would require 
an interim election. 

- And of course the moral standard has nothing whatever to do with religion. 
The question of the relation between religion and morality is much too large a 
one to enter into here. I have already maintained that the present morality of 
a country is mostly the creation of laws that prevailed in the past, and that 
future morality depends on laws that prevail in the present. It is sufficient now 
to add, that the religion a country professes, is the result of its standard of 
morality ; not its standard of morality the result of the religion it professes. Its 
religion grows as its morality developes. Though this is called a Christian coun- 
try, its Christianity is never the same two years together, and at no time is it the 
Christianity of Christ. If anyone had fallen asleep in 1850, and woke up to- 
day, he would not recognize the religion now taught in the churches as that with 
which he had been acquainted. The following admirable remarks of Mr. Mill's 
might well be borne in mind by those who think they are Christians. " By 
Christianity I here mean what is accounted such by churches and sects, the 
maxims and precepts contained in the New Testament. These are considered 
sacred, and accepted as laws, by all professing Christians. Yet it is scarcely too 
much to say that not one Christian in a thousand, guides or tests his individual 
conduct by reference to those laws. The standard to which he does refer it, is 
the custom of his nation, his class, or his religious profession. He has thus, on 
the one hand, a collection of ethical maxims, which he believes to have been 
vouchsafed to him by infallible wisdom as rules for his government ; and on the 
other a set of every -day judgments and practices, which go a certain length with 
some of those maxims, not so great a length with others, stand in direct opposi- 
tion to some, and are, on the whole, a compromise between Christian creed and 
the interests and suggestions of worldly life. To the first of these standards 
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delicacy ; calculated to deprive minorities of gratifications 
not in themselves inimical to the harmony of the State ; cal- 
culated to cause death or personal injury, or undeserved in- 
jury to character in respect of individuals ; in short any 
writings calculated to deprive the State or its individual 
units of their natural rights, or to prevent the performance 
of their natural duties. 

It follows from this that the State has nothing 
whatever to do with discussions on cosmic, scientific, 
metaphysical, or "religious" subjects, always pro- 
vided they are carried on in a manner not calculated to 
lower the standard of refinement recognised by the 
majority, or that they do not inculcate doctrines obviously 
dangerous to the material and moral, in the sense of utili- 
tarian morality, welfare of the State and its citizens. 
" Blasphemy," unless it be of a coarse and vulgar character, 
is no more an affair for the interference of the State than 
denunciations of the heliocentric theory ; in neither case can 
its welfare or that of its citizens be endangered. Never- 
theless, those who do not wish to hear it have a right to be 

he gives his homage; to the other his real allegiance. All Christians believe that 
blessed are the poor and humble, % and those who are ill-used by the world ; 
that it is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter the kindom of heaven ; that they should judge not lest they be 
judged ; that they uhould swear not at all ; that they should love their neighbour 
as themselves ; that if one take their cloak, they should give him their coat also ; 
that they should take no thought for the morrow ; that if they would be perfect 
they should sell all that they have, and give it to the poor. They are not insin- 
cere when they say that they believe these things. They do believe them, as 
people believe what they have always heard lauded, and neverVtiscussed. Hut in 
the sense of that living belief which regulates conduct, they believe these doc- 
trines just up to the point to which it is usual to act ui»on them. The doctrines 
in their integrity are servicable to pelt adversaries with ; and it is understood 
that they are to be put forward (when possible) as the reasons for whatever 
people do that they think laudable. But any one who reminded them that the 
maxims require an infinity of things which they never even think of doing, would 
gain nothing but to be classed among those very unpopular characters who affect 
to be better than other people. The doctrines have no hold on ordinary believers, 
nre not a power in their minds. They have an habitual respect for the sound of 
them, but no feeling which spreads from the words to the things signified, and 
forces the mind to take them in, and make them conform to the formula. When- 
ever conduct is concerned they look round for Mr. A, and B. to direct them how 
far to go in obeying Christ. " On Liberty." 
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protected from having it thrust into their hands, or dinned 
into their ears, in the streets, or in any public place not 
specially set apart for the purpose. But of course as much 
has to be said in respect to i: religious " tracts and orations. 
It is outrageous that anyone should be allowed to thrust 
" blasphemous " or " religious " publications into the hands 
of those promiscuously met in the street, or to deliver them 
from door to door. But it is still more outrageous that 
people cannot take a walk in the parks without being 
annoyed and disgusted with the silly vaporings of " re- 
ligious" and "blasphemous" fanatics. The doctrine that 
we must not interfere with the liberty of these people in 
the public parks is an absurd one, when we remember that 
they are interfering with the liberty of enjoyment of thou- 
sands. If preaching is allowed in public places it ought to 
be confined to a particular portion and advertised, so that 
those who wish to avoid it could do so. But I do not 
think the parks are intended for this kind of thing. In 
eases of political agitation, when people are threatened with 
disabilities, the parks are proper places for public meetings; 
but not for systematic propoganda. This should only be 
allowed in buildings devoted to, or hired for, the puqwse, 
so that only those who wished to do so should be compelled 
to hear it. Within these buildings the utmost latitude 
should be allowed within the bounds of positive decency, 
and in so far as the meetings do not amount to conspiracies 
against the State. The restrictions on them should be 
lighter than those in respect of the Press, on account of the 
less power they exercise. Nevertheless the same general 
rules apply to the platform as to the Press. When the 
parties are too poor to engage a building, unoccupied <*round 
not in the line of traffic, or not in a recreation ground, can 
surely always be found, and should be available. 1 

1 To avoid possible misconception it is better to state that the considerations in 
this chapter only refer, except iu cases of immorality, to newspapers, and not to 
books. 

TIIK END. 
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